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DEDICATION. 


To  the  many  co-laborersy  men  and  women,  who  have 
not  held  their  comfort   or   even   their   lives   dear   nnto 
themBelveSy   but  haye   striven,  'through  many   years,  tol 
teaeh  the  ignorant,  to  raise  up  the  depressed,  to  cheer  the  j 
despairing,  to  impart  a  higher  life  and  a  Christian  hope' 
to  the  outcast  and  neglected  youth  of  this  city,  and  thus] 
save  socie^^from  their   excessesJ  this   simple   record    of 
common  labors,  and  this  sketch  of  the  terrible  evils  sooj^t 
to  be  cored,  is  respectfdlly  dedicated. 
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INTEODUCnOK 


Thb  great  pioneer  in  the  United  States,  in  the  labors 
of  penal  Befonn  and  the  prevention  of  crime; — ^Edwabd  s/ 
LiyiKGSTOK; — said  a«  long  ago  as  1833,  in  his  famous 
'' Introductory  BeiK>rt  to  the  Code  of  Beform  and  Prison 
Discipline":  *' As  prevention  in  the  diseases  of  the  body 
is  less  painAil,  less  expensive,  and  more  efficacious  than 
the  most  skillful  cure,  so  in  the  moral  maladies  of  society, 
V  to  arrest  the  vicious  before  the  profligacy  assumes  the 
shape  of  crime;  to  take  away  from  the  poor  the  cause 
or  pretence  of  relieving  themselves  by  fraud  or  theft;  to 
reform  them  by  education  and  make  their  own  industry 
contribute  to  their  support,  althou^  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive, will  be  found  more  effectual  in  the  suppression 
of  offences  and  more  economical  than  the  best  organized 
system  of  punishment*" — (p.  322.) 

My  great*  object  in  the  present  work  is  to  prove  to 
society  the  practical  truth  of  Mr.  Livingston's  theoreticaCl 
statement:  that  the  cheapest  and  most  efficacious  way  of 
dealing  with  the  ^'Dangerous  Classes "  of  large  dtiiM,  is 
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ii  INTBODTJCnOK* 

not  to  jranish  them,  but  to  jwrevent  their  growth ;  to  so 
throw  the  inflnencee  €i  education  and  discipline  and  religion 
about  the  abandoned  and  destitute  youth  of  our  large 
ta.«,  to  «  «b«g.  thlr  Bu.teri.1  d««n«tance.,  «.d  . 
draw  them  under  the  influence  of  the  moral  and  fortunate 
classee,  that  th^  shall  grow  up  as  usefdl  producers  and) 
members  of  society,  able  and  incline';^  to  aid  it  in  its] 

Wogress. 

In  the  Tiew  of  this  book,  the  class  of  a  large  dty  most 
^dangerous  to  its  property,  its  morals  and  its  iK>litical  life, 
arc  the  ignorant,   destitute,   untrained,  and   abandoned 

(youth:  the  outcast  street-children  grown  up  to  be  voters, 
to  be  the  implements  of  demagogues,  the  ''feeders^  of  the 
criminals,  and  the  sources  €ii  domestic  outbreaks  and 
Tioladons  of  law. 

The  Tarious  chapters  €i  this  work  contain  a  detailed 
account  of  the  constituents  of  this  class  in  New  York,  and 
of  the  twenty  years'  labors  of  the  writer,  and  many  men 
and  women,  toj^f^tx^wid  elevat^  it;  what  the  principles y 
were  of  the  work,  what  its  fruits,  what  its  success*  ^ 
So  much  interest  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  mani- 
fested in  these  extended  charities,  and  so  many  inquiries 
are  received  continually  about  them,  that  it  soemed  at 
length  time  to  give  a  simple  record  oi  them,  and  of  the 
evils  they  have  sou|^t  to  cure. . 
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IKTBODUCnON.  ill 

If  the  narratiYe  shall  lead  the  citizens  of  other  large 
towns  to  inaogorate  comprehensiYe  and  organized  move- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  their  '^  Dangerous  Claosea,^ 
my  object  will  be  folly  attained. 

I  have  the  hope,  too,  that  these  little  stories  of  the  lot 
of  the  poor  in  citieS|  and  the  incidents  related  of  their 
trials  and  temptations,  may  bring  the  two  ends  of  society 
nearer  together  in  human  sympathy. 

The  discnssion  of  the  Causes  of  Juvenile  Crime  con- 
tained in  this  work  must  aid  others  who  would  found 
similar  reformatory  and  preventive  movements,  to  base 
them  on  principles  and  motives  which  should  reach  similar 
profound  and  threatening  evils. 


CHABLES  LOBING  BRACE. 

.    19XA«T4XBSriSR,  Vsw  YOBX. 
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THE  DANGEROUS  CLASSES 

OF    NEW    YORK; 
AND   TWENTY  YEARS'   WORK   AMONG   THEM, 


OHAPTEE  I. 
OHBisT  m  oHABrrr  and  befobm. 

THX  (X>in>IIIOK  OF  mSGLECTED  CHILDBSN  BSFOBE  0HBI8* 
TIAlinTY. 

The  central  flgore  in  the  world's  charity  ia  OhbistJ 
An   eloquent   rationalistic   writer— Mr.   Lecky — 
speaking  of  the  Christian  efforts  in  early  ages  in 
behalf  of  exposed  children  and  against  infanticidey 
says: 

^^  Whatever  mistakes  may  have  been  made,  the 
entire  movement  I  have  traced  displays  an  anxiety 
not  only  for  the  life^  but  for  the  moral  weU-being,  of 
the  castaways  of  society^  such  as  the  most  humane 
nations  of  antiquity  had  never  reached*  This  minute 
and  scrupulous  care  for  human  life  and  human 
virtue  in  the  humblest  forms,  in   the  slave,  the 
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gladiator,  the  sayage,  or  the  infiuit,  was  indeed 
idudly  foreign  to  the  genios  of  PaganisnL  It  was 
I»rodaoed  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  inestima- 
ble valne  of  each  immortal  sonL 

^  It  is  the  distinguishing  and  transcendent  char- 
acteristic of  every  society  into  which  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  has  passed.'' 

Christ  has  indeed  given  a  new  value  to  the 
poorest  and  most  despised  human  being. 

When  one  thinks  what  was  the  fate  before  He 
lived,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  of  for  instance 
one  large  and  pitiable  class  of  human  beings — un- 
fortunate children,  destitute  orphans,  foundlings,  the 
deformed  and  sickly,  and  female  children  of  the 
poor ;  how  almost  universal,  even  under  the  highest 
pagan  civilization — the  Greek  and  Boman — infanti- 
cide was;  how  Plato  and  Aristotle  both  approved 
of  it;  how  even  more  common  was  the  dreadflil 
exposure  of  children  who  were  physically  imperfect 
or  for  any  cause  disagreeable  to  their  parents,  so 
that  crowds  of  these  little  unfortunates  were  to  be 
seen  exposed  around  a  column  near  the  Yelabrum 
at  Bdme-Hsome  being  taken  to  be  raised  as  slaves, 
others  as  prostitutes,  others  carried  off  by  beggars 
and  maimed  for  exhibition,  or  captured  by  witdies 
to  be  murdered,  and  their  bodies  used  in  their 
magical  preparations;  when  one  remembers  for 
how  many  centuries,  even  after  the  nominal  intro- 
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duction  of  Christianity,  the  sale  of  free  children 
was  permitted  by  law,  and  then  recalls  how  utterly 
the  spirit  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  has  exter- 
minated these  barbarous  practices  from  the  civilized 
world;  what  vast  and  ingenious  charities  exist  in 
every  Christian  country  for  this  tmfortunate  class ; 
what  time  and  wealth  and  thought  are  bestowed  to 
heal  the  diseases,  purify  the  morals,  raise  the  char- 
acter, and  make  happy  the  life  of  foundlings,  outcast 
girls  and  boys  and  orphans,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand that  the  source  of  the  charities  of  civilized 
nations  has  been  especially  in  Christ  ;  and  knowing 
how  vital  the  moral  care  of  unfortunate  children  is 
to  civilization  itself  the  most  skeptical  among  us 
may  still  put  Him  at  the  head  of  even  modem  social 
reform. 

SXPOSUBB  07  CHILDBEir. 

The  ^^  exposure  of  children  ^  is  spoken  of  casually 
and  with  indifference  by  numerous  Latin  authors. 
The  comedians  include  the  custom  in  their  pictures 
of  the  daily  Soman  life,  usually  vithout  even  a 
passing  condemnation.  Thus,  in  Terence's  play 
(Heauton:  Act  iii.,  so.  v.),  the  very  character  who 
uttered  the  apothegm  which  has  become  a  proverb 
of  humanity  for  all  ages— ^^I  am  a  man,  and  nothing 
belonging  to  man  is  alien  to  me" — ^is  represented^  04 
the  eve  of  his  departure  on  a  long  journey,  as  urging 
his  wife  to  destroy  the  infant  soon  to  be  bom,  if  it 
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shoold  prove  to  be  a  girl,  rather  thaa  expose  it  She, 
however,  exposes  it,  and  it  was  taken,  as  was  nsaal, 
and  brought  up  as  a  prostitate.  This  play  turns  in 
its  plot,  as  is  tme  of  many  popular  comedies,  on  this 
exposition  of  the  abandoned  child. 

It  is  freqrently  commented  on  by  Soman  drama- 
tists, and  subsequently  by  the  early  Ghristian  preach- 
ers, that^  owing  to  this  terrible  custom,  brothers 
jxngbt  many  sisters,  or  fiEithers  share  in  the  rain  of 
their  unknown  daughters  in  houses  of  crime. 

Seneca,  who  certainly  always  writes  with  pro- 
priety and  aims  to  be  governed  by  reason,  in  his 
treatise  on  Anger  (De  Ira:  L,  15),  comments  thus 
calmly  on  tiie  practice :  ^^  Portentos  fcBtus  extingni- 
mus;  liberos  quoque  si  debiles,  monstrosique  editi 
sont,  mergimus.  'Son  ira,  sed  ratio  est,  a  sanis, 
inutilia  secemere."  (Monstrous  of&pring  we  destroy ; 
children  too,  if  weak  and  unnaturally  formed  from 
birth,  we  drown.  It  is  not  anger,  but  reason,  thus  to 
separate  the  useless  from  the  sound.) 

In  another  work  (Ck>ntroversi,  lib.  v.,  33),  he  de- 
nounces the  horrible  practice,  common  in  Bome,  of 
maiming  these  unfortonate  children  and  then  offering 
them  to  the  gaze  of  the  compassionate.  He  describes 
the  miserable  little  creatures  with  shortened  limbs, 
broken  Joints,  and  carved  backs,  exhibited  by  the 
viUainous  beggars  who  had  gathered  them  at  the 
ZacUariOf  and  then  deformed  them:  ^^Yolo  nosse,'' 
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<<  I  should  like  to  know^"  says  the  morahst,  with  a 
burst  of  human  indignation,  ^^iUam  calamitatum 
humanarnm  offidnam— -illud  infantum  spoliariuml" 
— ^^  that  workshop  of  human  misfortunes — ^those 
shambles  of  infants  I " 

On  the  day  that  Grermanicus  died,  says  Suetonius 
(in  Calig.,  n.  5),  ^^  Subversa  DeCim  ane,  partus  con- 
jugum  ezpositi,"  parents  exposed  their  new-bom 
babes. 

The  early  Christian  preachers  and  writers  were 
unceasing  in  their  denunciations  of  the  practice. 

Quintilian  (DecL  306,  vol  vL,  p.  236)  draws  a  most 
moving  picture  of  the  fate  of  these  unhappy  chil- 
dren left  in  the  Forum:  ^^Earum  est  ut  expositi 
yivantl  Yos  ponite  ante  oculos  puerum  statim  ne- 
glectum    •    •    •    inter  feras  et  volucres.'^ 

<^It  is  rare  that  the  exposed  survive  I"  he  says. 

Tertullian,  in  an  eloquent  passage  (Ax)oL,  c.  9), 
asks:  ^^Quot  vultis  ex  his  circumstantibus  et  in 
christianum  sanguinem  hiantibus  •  •  •  apud 
consdentias  pulsem,  qui  natos  sibi  liberos  enecent  t" 

^^  How  many,  do  you  suppose,  of  those  standing 
about  and  panting  for  the  blood  of  Ohristians,  if  I 
should  'put  it  to  them  before  their  very  conscience, 
would  deny  that  they  killed  their  own  children t" 

Lactantius,  who  was  the  tutor  of  the  son  of  Oon- 
stantine,  in  a  book  dedicated  to  Constantine,  protests: 
<<  It  is  impossible  to  grant  that  one  has  the  right  to 
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Strang^  one^s  new-born  children'';  and  speaks  of  ex- 
position as  exposing  one's  own  blood — ^<  ad  servitutem 
Yd.  ad  hipanar '^— -^^  for  slavery  or  the  brotheL"  ^^  It  is 
a  dime  as  execrable  to  expose  a  child  as  to  kill  him." 
So  fearfdlly  did  the  numbers  increase,  under  the 
Boman  Empire,  of  these  unfortunate  children,  that 
the  spark  of  charity,  which  is  never  utterly  extin- 
iprished  in  the  human  breast,  began  to  Idndle.  Pliny 
the  Younger  is  said  to  have  appropriated  a  sum 
equivalent  to  $52,000  (see  Epist,  v.,  7),  to  found  an 
a^um  for  Mhers  unable  to  support  their  children. 

THX  TQtST  CHnJ>BEK*S  ASYIfUM. 

^  Probably  the  first  society  or  acfylum  in  history  for 
poor  children  was  the  foundation  established  by  the 
Emperor  Tn^an  (about  A.  d.  110)  for  destitute  and 
Abandoned  children.  The  property  thus  established 
ia  perpetuity,  with  real  estate  and  monqr  ftt  interest 
(at  five  per  cent),  was  equivalent  in  value  to  $920,000, 
and  supported  some  five  thousand  children  of  both 
sexes.  Singularly  enough,  there  seems  to  have  been 
only  one  illegitimate  child  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
legitimate  in  these  institutions. 

The  Antonines,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not 

YneC^ect  this  chaiUy;  but  both  Antoninus  Pius  and 

JHarcus  Anrelins  f6unded  associations  tcfs  destitute 

Iffda.    Alexander  Severus  established  one  also  for 

poor  ddldren.     These    fbrm    the    only  organized 

€0brt«  made   Jbf  this  object,   during    many   cen^ 
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toriesy  by  the  most  civilized  and  refined  state  of 
antiquity. 

The  number,  however,  of  these  wretched  creatures, 
increased  beyond  all  cure  from  scattered  exceptional 
efforts  like  these.  Everywhere  the  i>oor  got  rid  of 
their  children  by  ej^K>sure,  or  sold  them  as  slaves. 
The  rich,  if  indifi'erent  to  their  ofGspring,  or  unwilling 
to  take  the  trouble  of  rearing^them,  sent  them  out  to 
the  public  square,  where  pimps,  beggars,  witches, 
and  slave-dealers  gleaned  their  horrible  harvest  At 
length,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  legislation 
began  to  take  cognizance  of  the  practice. 

The  Emperor  Gonstantine,  the  Emperor  Yalentian, 
y alens,  and  Gratian,  sixty  years  later,  continued  this 
humane  legislation. 

They  ordered,  under  strict  penalties,  that  every 
one  should  nourish  his  own  children,  and  forbade 
exposition ;  declaring  also  that  no  one  had  the  right 
to  reclaim  the  children  he  had  abandoned;  the 
motiye  to  this  law  being  the  desire  to  make  it  for  the 
interest  of  those  ^^taking  up"  exposed  children  to 
keep  them,  even  if  necessary,  as  dares,  against  any 
outside  claims. 

Unfortunately,  at  that  {period,  dareiy  was  held  a 
less  evil  than  the  ordinary  &te  to  which  the  i>oor  left 
their  children. 

The  punishment  of  death  was  also  decreed  ftgainst 
In&aticidet 
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It  is  an  interesting  fiEu^t  that  a  portion,  and  prob- 
pibly  tiie  whole,  of  oar  ancestral  tribes  looked  with 
the  greatest  horror  on  abortion  and  infanticide.  The 
laws  of  the  Visigoths  punished  these  offenses  with 
death  or  blindness.  Their  influence,  of  course,  should 
always  be  considered,  as  well  as  that  of  Christianity, 
in  estimating  the  modem  iK>sition  of  woman  and  the 
outcast  child,  as  con^^ed  with  their  status  under 
Greek  and  Boman  civilization. 

At  a  later  Qjariod  (412  A.  d.)  the  imperial  legisla- 
tion again  endeavored  to  prevent  the  reclaiming  of 
erpoaed  childien  from  compassionate  persons  who 
had  taken  them.  '<  Were  they  right  to  say  that  those 
children  belonged  to  them  when  they  had  despised 
them  even  to  the  point  of  abandoning  them  to 
deatht* 

It  was  provided  also,  that  in  Aiture  no  one  should 
^take  ftom  the  ground"  exposed  children  except  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  that  the  archbishop 
should  put  his  signature  on  the  document  of  guard- 
ianship which  was  prepared.  (God.  Theod.,  lib.  5,  tit. 
7y  Be  Expositis.) 

IQtherto,  exposed  children  had  generally  been 
taken  and  reared  as  slaves)  but  in  A.  n.  529,  Justin- 
ian decreed  that  not  only  the  Mher  lost  all  legitimate 
antlioiity  over  the  child  if  he  eq[K>sed  it,  but  also  that 
the  child  itself  preserved  its  liberty. 

This  law  applied  only  to  the  Eastern  Empire;  in 
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the  Western  the  slavery  of  exposed  childre^  eontinaed 
for  centuries.    (Lecky:  Hist,  of  Eorop.  Morals,  voL  iL, 
IK  32.)     The  Christian  churches  throughout  the  early\ 
centuries  took  especial  care  of  orphans,  in  parishj 
orphan  nurseries,  or  orphanotrophi<B. 

The  first  asylums  for  deserted  and  foundling  chil- 
dren which  are  recorded  in  the  Christian  era  are  one 
in  Treves  in  the  sixth  century,  one  at  Anglers  in  the 
seventh,  and  a  more  flEunous  one  in  Milan,  A.  D.  787. 

Societies  for  the  protection  of  children  were  also 
formed  in  Milan  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

At  the  end  of  that  century  a  monk  of  Montpelie^ 
Brother  Out,  formed  what  may  be  called  the  first 
«« Children's  Aid  Sodety,"  for  the  protection,  shelter, 
and  education  of  destitute  children,  a  fraternity  which, 
subsequently  spread  over  Europe. 

One  great  cause  of  the  final  extreme  corruption 
and  extinction  of  ancient  pagan  society  was  the 
existence  of  large  classes  of  unfortunate  beings,  whom 
no  social  moral  movement  of  renovation  ever  reached 
*— the  slaves,  the  gladiators,  the  barbarian  strangers, 
and  the  outcast  children. 

To  all  these  deep  strata  of  misery  and  crime 
Christianity  fi^raduaily  penetrated,  and  brought  life 
and  light,  and  finally  an  almost  entire  metamorphosis. 
As  Gdminal  and  unfortunate  classes,  they  have— with 
the  exception  only  of  the  children— eeased  to  exist 
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imder  modem  dvilizatioiL  We  have  no  longer  at 
the  bads  of  modem  society  the  dangers  of  a  molti-'' 
tade  of  ignorant  daveSy  or  of  disaffected  barbarous 
foreigners,  or  of  a  profession  of  gladiators— bnital, 
brutalizing;  but  we  do  still  have  masses  of  unfortu- 
nate youthy  whose  oonditiony  though  immensely  im- 
proved, and  lifi^tened  by  the  influences  of  Christianity^ 
is  still  one  of  the  most  threatening  and  painftal 
phenomena  of  modem  society  in  nearly  all  dvilized 
countries. 

Stai,  unlike  the  e3q;>erience  of  Paganism  under  the 
Bcttnan  Empire  and  before  it^  rays  of  light)  of  intelli- 
genoe,  and  of  moral  and  spiritual  influence  pene- 
trate to  the  depths  of  these  masses.  The  spirit  of 
Christ  is  dowly  and  irresLstibly  permeating  even 
this  lowest  class  of  miserable,  unfortunate,  or  criminal 
beings;  inspiring  those  who  perseveringly  labor  for 
them,  drawing  ftom  wealth  its  dole  and  from  intdli- 
gence  its  service  of  love,  educating  the  fortunate  in 
the  habit  of  duty  to  the  unfortunate,  giving  a  dignity 
to  tiie  most  degraded,  and  offoring  hope  to  the 
deapairing. 

CaiEdST  leads  tiie  Beform  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
its  Charily. 

Those  who  have  mudi  to  do  with  alms-giving  and 
plans  of  human  improvement  soon  see  how  superficial 
and  oomporativdy  usdess  all  assistance  or  organiza- 
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tion  ia^  which  does  not  touch  habits  of  life  and  the 
inner  forces  which  form  character.  The  poor  helped 
each  year  become  poorer  in  force  and  independence. 
Education  is  a  better  preventive  of  pauperism  thani 
charity.  The  best  police  and  the  most  complete  form 
of  government  are  nothing  if  the  individual  morality 
be  not  there.  But  Christianity  is  the  highest  educa- 
tion of  character.  Give  the  poor  that,  and  only 
seldom  will  either  ahns  or  punishment  be  necessary. 

When  one  comes  to  know  the  peculiar  overpower- 
ing temptations  which  beset  the  class  of  unfortunate 
children  and  similar,  classes;  the  inducements  to 
sharpness,  deception,  roguery,  lying,  fraud,  coarse- 
ness, vice  in  many  forms,  besides  toward  oi>en  offenses 
against  the  law;  the  few  restraining  influences  in 
social  opinion,  good  example,  or  inherited  self-control; 
the  forces  without  and  the  organization  within  im- 
pelling to  crime,  and  then  sees  how  immensely  iK>wer- 
fdl  the  belief  in  and  love  for  a  supernatural  and 
noble  character  and  Friend  is  upon  such  wild  natures ; 
how  it  inspires  to  nobleness,  restrains  low  passions, 
changes  bad  habits,  and  transforms  base  hearts ;  how 
the  thoughts  of  this  supernatural  Friend  can  accom- 
pany a  child  of  the  street,  and  make  his  daily  hard 
life  an  oflElBring  of  loving  service;  how  the  tmseen 
(sympathy  can  dry  the  orphan's  tears,  and  throw  a 
light  of  cheerfdlness  around  the  wan,  pale  fEhce  of  the 
litUe  vagrant,  and  bring  down  something  of  the  splen- 
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dor  of  heaveii  to  the  dark  cellars  and  dreary  dens  of 
a  great  city:  whoever  has  had  this  experieace— not 
onoe,  but  many  times— will  begin  to  understand  that 
Christ  most  lead  Befoxm  as  well  as  Oharity,  and 
that  wtthont  Qm  tiie  wont  diseases  of  nu>dem 
society  can  never  be  cored* 
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OHAPTBE  II. 

THE  PBOLETAIBEB  OF  NEW  YOBS. 

New  Yobk  is  a  much  younger  city  than  its  Euro* 
pean  rivals;  and  with  perhaps  one-third  the  iK>pulation 
of  London,  yet  it  presents  varieties  of  life  among  the 
^^  masses  "  quite  as  picturesque,  and  elements  of  pop- 
ulation even  more  dangerous.  The  throng  of  different 
nationalities  in  the  American  city  gives  a  peculiarly 
variegated  air  to  the  life  beneath  the  surface,  and  the 
enormous  over-crowding  in  portions  of  the  poor  quar- 
ters intensiAes  the  evils,  peculiar  to.  large  towns,  to  a 
degree  seen  only  in  a  few  districts  in  such  cities  as 
London  and  LiverpooL 

The  mass  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  is,  of 
course,  far  greater  in  the  English  capital  There  are 
classes  with  Inherited  pauperism  and  crime  more 
deeply  stamped  in  them,  in  London  or  Glasgow,  than 
we  ever  behold  in  New  York;  but  certaiu  small  dis- 
tricts can  be  found  in  our  metropolis  with  the  unhappy 
£Eune  of  containing  more  human  bdngs  packed  to  the 
square  srard,  and  stained  with  more  acts  of  blood  and 
riot)  within  a  given  i>eriod,  than  is  true  of  any  other 
equal  space  of  earth  in  the  civilized  world. 
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There  are  houses^  well  known  to  sanitary  boards 
and  the  police,  where  Fever  has  taken  a  i>erennial 
lease,  and  will  obey  no  legal  summons  to  quit;  where 
Cholera^-if  a  smgle  germ-seed  of  it  float  anywhere  in 
American  atmosphere— at  once  ripens  a  black  har- 
Test;  where  Murder  has  stained  every  floor  of  its 
gloomy  stories,  and  Yice  skulks  or  riots  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other.  Such  houses  are  never 
reformed.  The  only  hope  for  them  is  in  the  march  of 
street  improvements,  which  will  utterly  sweep  them 
away. 

It  is  often  urged  that  the  breaking-up  of  these 
**  dens"  and  "fever-nests''  only  scatters  the  pesti- 
lence and  moral  disease,  but  does  not  put  an  end  to 
them. 

The  objection  is  more  apparent  than  real  The 
abolishing  of  one  of  these  centres  of  crime  and  pov- 
erty is  somewhat  like  withdrawing  the  virus  from  one 
diseased  limb  and  difihsing  it  through  an  otherwise 
healthy  body.  It  seems  to  lose  its  intensity.  .The 
diftaaon  weakens.  Above  all,  it  is  less  likely  to 
become  hereditary. 

One  of  the  remarkable  and  hopefdl  things  about 
ISew  York,  to  a  dose  observer  of  its  "dangerous 
classes,"  is,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  ftiture  chapter,  that 
they  do  not  tend  to  become  fixed  and  inherited,  as  in 
Earopean  dties. 
I  Bot^  though  Hie  crime  and  pauperism  of  Kew  York 
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are  not  so  deeply  stamped  in  the  blood  of  the  popula-J 
tion,  they  are  even  more  dangerous.  The  intensity  of 
the  American  temperament  is  felt  in  every  fibre  of 
these  children  of  poverty  and  vice.  Their  crimes 
have  the  unrestrained  and  sanguinary  character  of  a 
race  accustomed  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  They  rifle 
a  bank^  where  English  thieves  pick  a  x>ocketj  they 
murder^  where  European  proUtaires  cudgel  or  flght 
with  fists ;  in  a  riot,  they  begin  what  seems  about  to 
-  be  the  sacking  of  a  city^  where  English  rioters  would 
V  merely  batter  poUcemen,  or  smash  lamps.  The  ^^  dan- 
gerous classes''  of  New  York  are  mainly  American- 
bom,  but  the  children  of  Irish  and  Oerman  immi- 
grants. They  are  a^  ignorant  as  London  flash-men  of 
'  costermongers.  They  are  far  more  brutal  than-  the 
peasantry  from  whom  they  descend,  and  they  are 
much  banded  together,  in  associations^  such  as  ^^Dead 
Babbit,"  "  Plug-ugly,"  and  various  target  companies. 
They  are  our  e^fanta  perdusj  grown  up  to  young  man- 
hood. The  murder  of  an  unofTending  old  man,  like  Mr. 
Sogers,  is  nothing  to  them.  They  are  ready  for  any 
offense  or  crime,  however  degraded  or  bloody.  New 
York  has  never  experienced  the  ML  effect  of  the  nur- 
ture of  these  youthful  ruffians  as  she  will  one  day. 
They  showed  their  hand  only  slightly  in  the  riots 
duringthewar.  At  present^  they  are  like  the  athletes 
and  gladiators  of  the  Soman  demagogues.  They  are 
Hie  <<rouc^"  who  sustain  the  ward  politicians,  and 
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fti^^liten  honest  voters.  They  can  ^^ repeat"  to  an 
unlixnited  extent^  and  serro  their  employers.  Th^ 
live  on  ^panem  et  dreenBea/'  or  Oity-Hall  places  and 
pot-hoQseSy  where  they  have  fall  credit 

TVe  shall  speak  more  particalarly  of  the  causes  of 
crime  in  fbtare  chapters^  bat  we  may  say  in  brie^that 
fhe  yoang  raffians  of  New  York  are  the  products  of 
aoddenty  ignorance,  and  vice.  Among  a  million  peo- 
ple, sach  as  compose  the  population  of  this  city  and 
its  suborbSi  there  will  always  be  a  great  number  of 
misfortanes;  £athers  die,  and  leave  their  children 
miprovided  for;  parents  drink,  and  abuse  their  little 
ones,  and  th&y  float  away  on  the  currents  of  the 
street;  step-mothers  or  step-fathers  drive  out,  by 
neglect  and  ill-treatment,  their  sons  from  home. 
Thousands  are  the  children  of  poor  foreigners,  who 
have  i>ennitted  them  to  grow  up  without  school,  edu- 
cation, or  religion.  All  the  neglect  and  bad  education 
imd  evil  example  of  a  poor  dass  tend  to  form  others, 
who,  as  th^y  mature,  swell  the  ranks  of  ruffians  and 
criminals.  So,  at  length,  a  great  multitude  of  igno- 
rant, untrained,  passionate,  irreligious  boys  and  young 
men  are  formed,  who  become  the  ^dangerous  dass'' 
of  our  dty.  They  form  the  ^^Nineteenth-street 
Oangs,''  the  young  burglars  and  murderers,  the  gar- 
roters  and  rioters,  the  thieves  and  flash-men,  the  ^^re- 
peaters'' and  ruffians,  so  well  known  to  all  who  know 
tills  metropolis. 
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J  It  lias  been  common^  smce  the  recent  terrible  Gom^ 
^mnnistio  outbreak  in  Paris^  to  assume  that  France 
alone  is  exposed  to  such  horrors ;  but,  in  the  judg- 
ment  of  one  who  has  been  feuniliar  with  our  ^^  danger- 
ous classes  "  for  twenty  years^  there  are  just  the  same 
explosive  social  elements  beneath  the  surface  of  Ifej 
York  as  of  Paris. 

There  are  thousands  on  thousands  in  New  York 
who  have  no  assignable  home^  and  ^^fiif  from  attic 
to  attic,  and  cellar  to  cellar ;  there  are  other  thou- 
sands more  or  less  connected  with  criminal  enter- 
prises ;  and  still  other  tens  of  thousands,  poor,  hard- 
pressed,  and  depending  for  daily  bread  on  the  day's 
earnings,  swarming  in  tenement-houses,  Vrho  behold 
the  gilded  rewards  of  toil  all  about^  them,  but  are 
never  permitted  to  touch  them. 

All  these  great  masses  of  destitute,  miserable,  ano^ 
criminal  persons  believe  that  for  ages  the  rich  have 
had  all  the  good  things  of  life,  while  to  them  have 
been  left  the  evil  things.    Capital  to  them  is  the! 
tyrant.  - 

r"        Let  but  Law  lift  its  hand  from  them  for  a  season? 

t       or  let  the  civilizing  influences  of  American  life  fedl  to 
reach  them,  and,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  we  should 


see  an  explosion  from  this  class  which  might  leavd 
this  dty  in  ashes  and  blood. 

To  those  incredulous  of  this,  we  would  recall  the| 
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8061168  in  oar  streets  dniing  the  riots  in  1863,  when, 
for  a  short  period,  the  guardians  of  good  order — the 
local  militia— had  been  withdrawn  for  national  par- 
poses,  and  when  the  ignorant  masses  were  excited  by 
of  thedrafU 

Who  will  ever  forget  the  marvelooB  rapidity  with 
which  the  better  streets  were  filled  with  a  rafOanly 
and  desperate  mnltitade,  such  as  in  ordinary  times 
we  seldom  see-<3eatares  who  seemed  to  have  crept 
ftom  their  barrows  and  dens  to  join  in  the  plunder  of 
fhectty— -how  quickly  certain  houses  were  marked  out 
for  sacking  and  ruin,  and  what  wild  and  brutal  crimes 
were  committed  on  the  unoffending  negroes  t  It  will 
be  recalled,  too,  how  much  women  figured  in  these 
horrible  scenes,  as  th^  did  in  the  Communistic  out- 
break in  Paris.  It  was  evident  to  all  careful  observers 
then,  that  had  another  day  of  license  been  given  the 
crowd,  the  attack  would  have  been  directed  at  the 
ai^paient  wealth  of  the  city— the  banks,  jewelers' 
shops,  and  rich  private  houses. 

"So  one  doubted  then,  or  during  the  Orange  riot 
of  1871^  tiie  existence  of  ^^  dangerous  classes  ^  in  Ifew 
York.  And  yet  tiie  separate  members  of  these  riotous 
and  rafSanly  masses  are  simply  neglected  and  street- 
wandering  children  who  have  come  to  early  manhood. 
f—  The  true  preventive  of  social  catastrophes  like 
these,  ace  just  such  Christian  reformatory  and  edo* 
carticmal  movements  as  we  are  about  to  describe. 
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• 

Of  the  hnmber  of  the  distincti^ly  homeless  and 
vagrant  yonth  in  New  York,  it  is  difficult  to  si>eak 
with  precision*  We  should  be  inclined  to  estimate  it, 
after  long  observation,  as  fluctuating  eaoh  year  be*. 
^  tween  20,000  and  30,000.*  But  to  these,  as  they 
mature,  must  be  added,  in  the  composition  of  the 
dangerous  classes,  all  those  who  are  professionally 
criminal,  and  who  have  homes  and  lodging-places. 
And  again  to  these,  portions  of  that  vast  and  ignor- 
ant t  multitude,  who,  in  prosperous  times,  just  keep 
their  heads  above  water,  who  are  pressed  down  by 
I>overty  or  misfortune,  and  who  look  with  envy  and 
greed  at  the  signs  of  wealth  and  luxury  all  around 
them,  while  they  themselves  have  nothing  but  hard* 
8hip,.penuiy,  and  unceasing  drudgery. 

*  The  homelesa  children  who  oome  each  year  nnder  the 
charitable  efforts  afterwards  to  be  described  amount  to  some 
12,000. 

f  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  in  this  city  orer . 
60|000  persons  abore  ten  years  of  age  who  cannot  write  their 
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Thb  great  practioal  diviaioii  of  causes  of  crime 
\mBj  be  made  into  preventible  and  non-prerentible. 
the  preventibley  or  those  which  can  be  in  good 
removed,  may  be  placed  ignorance,  intemperance, 
over-crowding  orpopnlation,  want  of  work,  idleness, 
Tagran(7,  tiie  weakness  of  the  mairiage-tie,  and  bad 
legislation 

Among  those  which  cannot  be  entirely  removed 

are  inheritance,  the  effects  of  emigration,  orphanage, 

luxddent  or  misfortune,  the  strength  of  the  sexual  and 

/other  passions,  and  a  natural  weakness  of  moral  or 

/mental  iK)wer8. 

xovoBiiroz. 

There  needs  hardly  a  word  to  be  said  in  this  conn* 
try  on  the  intimate  connection  between  ignorance  and 
crime. 

The  predse  statistical  relation  between  them  in 
tlie  State  of  New  York  would  seem  to  be  this :  about 
thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  adult  criminals  cannot 
read  or  write,  while  of  the  adult  population  at  large 
about  six  (6.08)  per  cent,  are  illiterate;  or  nearly  one- 
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third  of  the  crime  is  committed  by  six-hundredths  of 
the  i>opulatioiu  In  the  city  prisons  for  1870,  out  of 
49,423  criminalsi  18,442  could  not  write  and  could 
barely  read,  or  more  than  thirty-three  per  cent. 

In  the  Beformatories  of  the  country,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Bittinger  before  the  Kational 
Congress  on  prison-di§cipline  at  Cincinnati,  out  of  the 
average  number  of  the  inmates  for  1868,  of  7,963 
twenty-seven  x>6r  cent,  were  wholly  illiterate. 

Very  great  criminality  is,  of  course,  possible  with 
high  education  J  but  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases 
a  very  small  degree  of  mental  training  or  intellectual 
tastes  is  a  preventive  of  idleness  and  consequent  crime 
and  of  extreme  i>overty.  The  difterence  between 
knowing  how  to  read  and  not  knowing  will  often  be 
^  the  line  between  utter  poverty  and  a  capacity  for 
various  occupations. 

Among  the  inmates  of  the  city  prisons  a  large  per- 
centage  are  without  a  trade,  and  no  doubt  this  idle 
condition  is  largely  due  to  their  ignorance  and  is 
one  of  the  great  stimulants  .to  their  criminal  course* 
Who  can  say  how  much  the  hnowledge  of  Geography 
alone  may  stimulate  a  child  or  a  youth  to  emigrate, 
and  thus  leave  his  immediate  temptations  and  escape 
pressing  poverty  t 

OBPHAXAGS. 

Out  of  452  criminal  children  received  into  the 
House  of  Beftage  in  ^ew  York  during  1870,  only  187 
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had  both  parents  living^  so  that  nearly  sixty  per  cent, 
had  lost  one  or  both  of  their  parents^  or  were  other- 
irise  separated  from  them. 

According  to  Dr.  Bittinger,*  of  the  7^963  inmates 
of  the  reformatories  in  the  Fnited  States  in  1870^ 
flfty-fiye  per  cent,  were  orphans  or  half  orphans. 

The  following  fignres  strikiiigly  show  the  extent  to 
which  orphanage  and  inheritance  influence  the  moral 
condition  of  children. 

Mettraiy  the  celebrated  French  reformatory^  has 
received  since  its  foundation  3^580  youthful  inmates. 
.  Of  these,  there  are  707  whose  parents  are  convicts; 
308  whose  parents  live  in  concubinage;  534  ^  natural'' 
children;. 221  foundlings;  504  children  of  a  second 
marriage;  and  1,542  without  either  fitther  or  mother.t 

An  intelligent  French  writer,  M.  de  Marsangy^ 
in  writing  of  the  causes  of  Juvenile  crime  in  France, 
says  that  ^  a  flfth  of  those  who  have  been  the  objects 
of  judicial  pursuit  are  composed  of  orphans ;  the  half 
have  no  &ther,  a  quarter  no  mother,  and  as  for  those 
who  have  a  fiunily,  nearly  all  are  dragged  by  it  into 
eviL*' 


XMIOBAHOK. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  brealdng  of  the 
ties  with  one^s  country  has  a  bad  moral  efiCbct^ 

^TxmnMCtidiui  of  the  National  CongreM,  p.  979. 

tXTnoYislteiMettray.    Paris,  1868. 

I  VftTalliatinn  de  r<niipce  ttmpMB,  p.  18. 
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especially  on  a  laboring  class.  The  Emigrant  is 
released  from  the  social  inspection  and  judgment  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected  at  home,  and  the.  tie 
of  church  and  priesthood  is  weakened.  If  a  Boman 
Catholic,  he  is  often  a  worse  Gatholicy  without  being 
a  better  Protestant  If  a  Protestant,  he  often  becomes^ 
indifferent.  Moral  ties  are  loosened  with  the  religious. 
The  intervening  process  which  occurs  here,  between 
his  abandoning  the  old  state  of  things  and  fitting 
himself  to  the  new,  is  not  favorable  to  morals  or 
character. 

The  consequence  is,  that  'an  immense  prox>ortion7 
of  our  ignorant  and  criminal  class  are  foreign-bom ;/ 
and  of  the  dangerous  classes  here,  a  very  large  partj 
though  native-bom,  are  of  foreign  parentage.^  Thus, 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  foreigners  in  Kew  York 
State,  in  1860, 16.69  per  cent,  could  not  read  or  writOj 
while  of  the  native-bom  only  1.83  per  cent,  were 
illiterate. 

Of  the  49,423  prisoners  in  our  city  prisons,  in 
prison  for  one  year  before  January,  1870,  32,225  were 
of  foreign  birth,  and,  no  doubt,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  remainder  of  foreign  parentage.  Of  the  foreign- 
bom,  21,887  were  from  Ireland;  and  yet  at  home  the 
Irish  are  one  of  the  most  law-abiding  and  virtuous  of 
populations — the  proportion  of  criminals  being  smaller 
^ba,u  in  England  or  Scotland. 

In  the  Eastern  Penitentiaiy  of  Pennsylvania^  ao- 
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cording  to  Dr.  BittLoger,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  himates  are  foreigners;  in  Aabnm,  fiom  a  third 
to  a  half;  in  Olinton,  one-half;  in  Sing  Sing,  between 
one-half  and  siz-seyenths.  In  the  Albany  Peniten- 
tiary, the  aggregate  nmnber  0/  prisoners  daring  the 
last  twenty  years  was  16^390^  of  whom  10^770  were 
fixreign-bom** 

It  is  another  marked  instance  of  the  demoralizing 
injBnenoe  of  emigration,  that  so  large  a  proi>ortion  of 
HkB  female  criminal  dass  ahonld  be  Irish-bom,  though 
the  Irish  female  laboring  dass  are  well  known  to  be 
at  home  one  of  the  most  virtuous  in  the  world. 

A  hopeful  fact,  however,  begins  to  appear  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter;  the  worst  efifects  of  emigra- 
titm  in  this  country  seem  over.  The  machinery  for  pro- 
tecting and  forwarding  the  newly-arrived  immigrants, 
[so  that  they  may  escape  the  dangers  and  temptations 
rthe  dty,  has  been  muchimproved.  Very  few,  com- 
ivdy,  now  remain  in  our  sea-i>orts  to  swell  the 
it  of  poverty  and  crime.  The  nugority  And 
their  way  at.  once  to  the  country  districts.  The 
quality,  too,  of  the  immigration  has  improved.  More 
wen-to-do  fiaimers  and  peasantry,  with  small  savings, 
aizxv0  tiian  formerly,  and  the  preponderance,  as  to 
nationality,  is  indining  to  the  Gtormans.  It  com- 
paratively sddom  happens  now  that  i>aupers  or  per- 
^sons  absolutely  witiiout  means,  land  in  Few  York. 
*  TmuHMi.  of  Kat.  CoiDg.»p.  98d. 
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As  one  of  the  great  caufies  of  crime,  Emigratioii 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  much  feebler  influence  in  the 
fdture  in  Kew  York  than  it  has  had  in  the  past 

WAirC  OF  A  TRADE. 

It  is  remarkable  how  often,  in  questioning  the^ 
youthM  convicts  in  our  prisons  as  to  the  causes  of 
their  downfiedl,  they  will  reply  that  ^^  if  they  had  ha^ 
a  trade,  they  would  not  have  been  there."  They  dis- 
liked drudgery,  they  found  places  in  offices  and  shops 
crowded;  they  would  have  enjoyed  the  companionship 
and  the  inventiveness  of  a  trade,  but  they  could  not 
obtain  one,  and  therefore  they  were  led  into  stealing 
or  gambling,  as  a  quick  mode  of  earning  a  living. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  lad  with  a  trade  feels  tf^ 
peculiar  independence  of  the  world,  and  is  much  less) 
likely  to  take  up  dishonest  means  of  living  than  one) 
dep<^nding  on  manual  labor,  or  chance  means  of  living/ 

There  is  nearly  always  a  demand  for  his  work; 
the  lad  feels  himself  a  member  of  a  craft  and  sup- 
X>orted  by  the  consciousness  of  this  membership;  the 
means  of  the  ^^TTnions"  often  sustain  him  when  out^ 
of  employment;  his  associates  are  more  honest  and 
respectable  than  those  of  boys  depending  on  chance- 
labor,  and  so  he  is  preserved  from  fedling  into  crime. 

Of  course,  if  such  a  lad  would  walk  forth  to  the 
nearest  country  village,  he  would  find  plenty  of 
healthy  and  remuneiotive  employment  in  the  ground, 
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as  gardener  or  fiBurmer.  Andto  aooontiy-lac^iheiSEmn 
o£Eer8  a  better  chance  than  a  trade.  But  many  dty 
boys  and  yonng  men  will  not  consent  to  leave  the  ex- 
citements of  the  city,  so  that  the  want  of  a  mechanical 
occopation  does  expose  them  to  many  temptations. 

The  persons  most  responsible  for  this  state  of 
things  are  the  members  of  snch  ^^  Unions  ^  as  reftise 
to  employ  boys,  or  to  encourage  the  training  of  ap- 
ixrentices.  It  is  well-known  that  in  many  trades  of 
"Sew  York,  hardly  any  young  laborers  or  apprentices 
are  being  trained.  The  result  of  this  selfish  policgr 
will  be  to  reduce  the  lEunount  of  skilled  labor  in  this 
city,  and  thus  compel  the  importation  of  foreign  labor, 
and  to  increase  Juvenile  crime  and  the  burdens  on 
tiie  poor. 

Another  cause  of  this  increasing  separation  from 
trades  among  the  young  is,  no  doubt,  the  increasing 
aversion  of  American  children,  whether  poor  or  rich, 
to  learn  anything  thoroughly;  the  boys  of  the  street, 
Kke  those  of  our  merchants,  preferring  to  make  for- 
tunes by  lucky  and  sudden  ^  turns,'  rather  than  by 
patient  and  steady  industry. 

Our  hope  in  this  matter  is  in  the  steady  demand 
tor  Juvenile  labor  in  the  country  districts,  and  the 
substantial  rewards  which  await  industay  there. 
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THE    CAUSES    OF   OBIME* 
'WXAJQ7BSS  OP  THB  KABBIA.OX-TIZ. 

It  is  extraordinary,  among  the  lowest  classes,  in 
how  large  a  nnmber  of  cases  a  second  marriage,  or 
the  breaking  of  marriage,  is  the  immediate  cause  of^ 
crime  or  vagrancy  among  the  children.  When  ques- 
tioning a  homeless  boy  or  street-wandering  girl  as 
to  the  former  home,  it  is  extremely  common  to 
hear  "  I  couldn't  get  on  with  my  step-mother,"  or 
"My  step-father  treated  me  badly,''  or  "My  father 
left,  and  we  just  took  care  of  ourselves."  These  ap- 
parently exceptional  events  are  so  common  in  these 
classes  as  to  fairly  constitute  them  an  important 
cause  of  Juvenile  crime.  When  one  remembers  the 
number  of  happy  second  marriages  within  one's  ac- 
quaintance, and  how  many  children  have  never  felt 
the  difGorence  between  their  step-mother  and  their 
own  mother,  and  what  love  and  patience  and  self- 
sacrifice  are  shown  by  parents  to  their  step-children, 
we  may  be  surprised  at  the  contrast  in  another  class 
of  the  community.  But^e  virtues  of  the  poor  sprinir 
very  much  firom  their  affections  and  instincts;  thfijjli 
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jliave  comxMuratiTely  little  self-control  ^^e  high  les- 
of  duty  and  consideration  for  others  are  seldom 
iped  on  them,  and  Beligion  does  not  much  influ- 
ence their  more  delicate  relations  with  those  associa- 
tod  with  them.  They  might  shelter  a  strange  orphan 
fbir  years  with  the  greatest  kindness;  but  the  bearing* 
and  forbearing  with  the  &ults  of  another  person's 
child  year  after  year,  merely  from  motives  of  duty  or 
affection  to  its  parent,  belong  to  a  higher  rionge  of  \^ 
Christian  Tirtnes,  to  which  they  seldom  attain.  Their 
fown  want  of  self-control  and  their  tendencgr  to  jeal- 
ousy, and  little  understanding  of  troe  self-sacriflce, 
ocmibine  to  weaken  and  embitter  these  relations  with 
I  ^ep-children.  The  children  themselves  have  plenty 
of  faults,  and  have  doubtless  been  little  governed,  so 
tbat  soon  both  parties  jar  and  rub  against. one  an- 
other; and  as  neither  have  instincts  or  affections  to 
fedl  back  uxM>n,  mere  inrinciple  or  sense  of  duty  is 
not  enough  to  restrain  them.  What  would  be  simply 
slights  or  jars  in  more  controlled  i>ersons,  become  col- 
lisions in  this  class. 

Bitter  quarrels  spring  up  between  step-son  and 
mother,  or  step-daughter  and  father;  the  other  pa- 
rent sometimes  sides  with  the  child,  sometimes  with 
the  fifttfaer;  but  the  result  is  similar.  The  house  be- 
comes a  kind  of  pandemonium,  and  the  girls  rash 
desperately  Ibrth  to  the  wild  life  of  the  streets,  or  the 
boys  gradually  pre&r  the  roaming  existence  of  the 
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litUe  city-Arab  to  such  a  quanelsome  home.  Thus 
it  happens  that  step-children  among  the  poor  are  so 
often  criminals  or  outcasts. 

It  needs  a  number  of  years  among  the  lower  work- 
ing-classes to  understand  what  a  force  public  opinion 
is  in  all  classes  in  keeping  the  marriage-bond  sacred, 
and  what  sweeping  misfortones  follow  its  violation- 
Many  of  the  Irish  peasants  who  have  landed  here 
have  married  from  pure  affection.  Their  marriage 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  most  solenm  ceremonies 
of  their  church.  They  come  of  a  people  peculiarly 
faithful  to  the  marriage-tie|  ai^  whose  religion  has 
especially  guarded  female  purity  and  the  fidelity  of. 
husband  and  wife.  At  home,  in  their  native  villages, 
they  would  have  died  sooner  than  break  the  bond  or 
leave  their  wives.  The  social  atmosphere  about  them 
and  the  influence  of  the  priests  make;  such  an  act 
almost  impossible.  And  yet  in  this  distant  countr^ 
away  from  their  neighbors  and  their  religious  in-| 
structoriS;  they  are  continually  making  a  practice^ 
test  of  ^^ Free-Love"  doctrines.  As  the  wife  grows 
old  or  ugly — as  children  increase  and  weigh  the  pa- 
rents down — as  the  home  becomes  more  noisy  and 
less  pleasant, — the  man  begins  to  forget  the  vows 
made  at  the  altar,  and  the  blooming  girl  he  then 
took;  and,  perhaps  meeting  some  prettier  woman,  or 
hearing  of  some  chance  for  work  at  a  distance,  he 
slips  quietly  away,  and  the  deserted  ifdfe,  who  seems 
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to  love  bim  the  more  the  more  false  he  is^  is  left 
alone.  For  a  time  she  has  futh  in  him  and  seeks 
bim  &r  and  near;  but  at  length  she  abandons  hope, 
and  begins  the  heavy  straggle  of  maintaining  her  lit- 
tle family  berseUL  The  boys  gradually  get  beyond 
her  control;  they  are  kept  in  the  street  to  earn  some- 
thing for  their  support;  they  become  wild  and  va- 
grant)  and  soon  end  with  being  street-ro  v^«,  or  petty 
thieves,  or.yoong  criminals.  The  gir^js  are  trained  in 
begging  or  peddling,  and,  meeting  with  bold  company, 
th^  gradnally  learn  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
streets,  and  after  a  while  abandon  the  wretched  home, 
and  break  what  was  left  of  the  poor  mother's  hope 
and  courage,  by  beginning  a  life  of  shame. 

This  sad  history  is  lived  out  every  day  in  New 
York.  If  any  theorists  desire  to  see  what  fruits 
I^Free  Love'!  or  a  weak  marriage-bond  can  bear 
!among  the  lowest  working-classes,  they  have  only  to 
.trace  the  histories  of  great  numbers  of  the  young 


& 


thieves  and  outcasts  and  prostitutes  in  this  city. 
With  the  dangerous  classes,  ^^elective  aflOnities''  are 
most  honestly  followed.  The  results  are  suffering, 
crime,  want,  and  degradation  to  those  who  are 
innocenL 

A  most  powerftd  and  continual  source  of  crime 
:irith  tlie  young  is  inheritance— the  transmitted  tend- 
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encies  and  qualities  of  their  parents,  or  of  several 
generations  of  ancestors^ 

It  is  well-known  to  those  familiar  with  the 
classes,  that  certain  appetites  or  habits,  if  indulged 
abnormally  and  excessively  through  two  or  more 
generations,  come  to  have  an  almost  irresistible  force, 
and,  no  doubt,  modify  the  brain  so  as  to  constitui 
almost  an  insane  condition.  This  is  especially  tru< 
of  the  appetite  for  liquor  and  of  the  sexual  passioi 
and  sometimes  of  the  i>eculiar  weakness,  dex>endencej 
and  laziness  which  make  confirmed  paux>ers. 

The  writer  knows  of  an  instance  in  an  almshouse  in 
Western  New  York,  where  four  generations  of  females 
were  paupers  and  prostitutes.  Almost  every  reader 
who  is  familiar  with  village  life  will  recall  poor  fami- 
lies which  have  had  dissolute  or  criminal  members 
beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  who 
still  continue  to  breed  such  characters.  I  have  knowni 
a  child  of  nine  or  ten  years,  given  up,  api>arently  be- 
yond control,  to  licentious  habits  and  desires,  and  who 
in  all  different  circumstances  seemed  to  show  the  same 
tendencies;  her  mother  had  been  of  similar  character, 
and  quite  likely  her  grandmother.  The  '^  gemmules," 
or  latent  tendencies,  or  forces,  or  cells  of  her  imme- 
diate ancestors  were  in  her  system,  and  working  in 
her  blood,  producing  irresistible  effects  on  her  brain,! 
nerves,  and  mental  emotions,  and  finally,  not  being/ 
met  early  enough  by  other  moral,  mental,  and  physi^ 
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\  cal  inflnenoesy  they  have  modMed  her  organization^ 
imtil  her  will  is  scarcely  able  to  control  them  and  she 
gives  herself  up  to  theoL  All  those  who  instruct  or 
govern  ^  Houses  of  Beftige,"  or  ^^  Beform  Schools,''  or 
Ai^lnms  for  criminal  children  and  yonths,  will  recall . 
many  snch  instances. 

Th^  are  much  better  known  in  the  Old  World  than 
this;  they  are  Ceut  more  common  here  in  the  coontry 
Uian  in  the  dty. 

My  own  experience  during  twenty  years  has  been 
in  this  regard  angularly  hopefiil.  I  have  watched 
great  numbers  of  degraded  fEunilies  in  New  York,  and 
ezoeedingly  few  of  them  have  transmitted  new  gen- 
erations of  i>aupers,  criminals,  or  vagrants. 

The  causes  of  this  encouraging  state  of  things  are  ^ 
not  obscure.    The  action  of  the  great  law  of  '^Natural 

[Selection,''  in  regard  to  the  human  race,  is  always 
towards  temperance  and  virtue.  That  is,  vice  and  / 
extreme  indulgence  weaken  the  physical  powers  and 
undennine  the  constitution ;  they  impair  the  flEkculties/ 
by  which  man  struggles  with  adverse  conditions  andj 
gets  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty  and  want     Thej 

"Vicious  and  sensual  and  drunken  die  earlier,  or  the^  , 

have  fewer  children,  <^  their  children  are  carried  otf 

by  diseases  more  frequently,  or  they  themselves  arei 

jmable  to  resist  or  prevent  poverty  and  sufTering.  A^ 
a  consequence,  in  the  lowest  dass,  the  more  iself-  con^^ 
trolled  and  virtuous  tend  constantly  to  survive,  an4 
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to  prevail  in  ^^the  straggle  for  existenoe,''  over  the 
the  Yidons  and  angoyemed,  and  to  transmit  their 
progeny.  The  natural  drift  among  the  x>oor  is  towardsj 
virtue.     Probably  no  vidons  organization  with  very 

\  extreme  and  abnormal  tendendes  is  transmitted 
beyond  the  fourth  generation;  it  ends  in  insanity  or 
ordtinism  or  the  wildest  crime. 

The  result  is  then^  with  the  worst-endowed  familieS>^ 
that  the  ^^  gemmules^"  or  latent  forces  of  hundreds  of 

I  virtuous^  or  at  least,  not  vidous,  generations,  lie  hid 
in  thdr  constitutions.  The  immediate  influences  of 
parents  or  grandparents  are,  of  course,  the  strongest 

latent  tendendes  to  good,  coming  down  from  remote 
ancestors,  be  aroused  and  devdoi>ed. 

Thus  is  explained  the  extraordimuy  improvement  j 
of  the  children  of  crime  andpovertyin  our  Industrial 
Sdiools;  and  the  reforms  and  happy  changeis  seen  in 
the  boys  and  girls  of  our  dangerous  classes  when  placed  y 
'\  in  kind  Western  homes.  The  diange  of  circumstanced,^ 
the  improved  food,  the  daily  moral  and  mental  in- 
fluences, the  effect  of  regular  labor  anddisdpline,  and, 
above  all,  the  x>ower  of  Bdigion,  awa>ken  these  hidden 
tendendes  to  ^fS6d,  both  those  coming  from  many 
generations  of  comparative  virtue  and  those  inherent 
in  the  soul,  while  they  control  and  weaken  and  cause 
to  be  forgotten  those  diseased  appetites  or  extreme 
passions  which  these  unfortunate  creatures  inherit 
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|diiectlyy  and  sobstitate  a  higher  moral  sense  for  the 
I  low  moral  instuict&  which  £hey  obtained  from  their 
Wurents.    So  it  happens,  also,  that  American  life,  as 
compared  with  Eoropean,  and  city  life,  as  compared 
with  coontry,  produces  similar  results.    In  the  United" 
(states,  a  boundless  hope  pervades  all  classes;   iti 
Lreaches  down  to  the  outcast  and  vagrant.    There  is  1 
no  fixity,  as  is  so  often  the  fact  in  Europe,  from  the  V^ 
sense  of  despair.    Every  individual,  at  le^  till  he  5^  ^ 
old,  hopes  and  expects  to  rise  out  of  his  condition. 

The  daughter  of  the  rag-picker  or  vagrant  sees  the 
children  she  knows,  continually  dressing  better  or 
associating  with  more  decent  people;  she  beholds 
them  attending  the  public  schools  and  improving  in 
education  and  manners;  she  comes  in  contact  with 
the  greatest  force  the  j^oor  know — public  opinion, 
which  requires  a  certain  decency  and  respectability 
among  themselves.  She  becomes  ashamed  of  her 
squalid,  ragged,  or  drunken  mother.  She  enters  an 
.  Industrial  School,  or  creeps  into  a  Ward  School,  or 
^goes  out''  as  a  servant..  In  every  place,  she  feds 
the  profound  forces  of  American  life;  the  desire  of 
equality,  ambition  to  rise,  the  sense  of  self-respect  and 
tiiie  passion  for  education. 

These  new  desires  overcome  the  low  apx)etites  in 
her  blood,  and  she  continually  rises  and  improves.  If 
Beligion  in  any  form  reach  her,  she  attains  a  still 
greater  height  over  liie  sensual  and  filthy  ways  of  her 
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parents.  She  is  in  no  danger  of  sexoal  degradation, 
or  of  any  extreme  vice.  .  The  poison  in  her  blood  has 
foond  an  antidote.  When  she  marries,  it  will  inevita- 
bly be  with  a  dass  above  her  own.  This  process  goes 
on  continually  throughout  the  country,  and  breaks  up 
criminal  inheritance. 

Moreover,  the  incessant  change  of  our  people,  espe^ 
dally  in  dties,  the  separation  of  diildren  from  parents, 
of  brothers  from  sisters,  and  of  all  from  their  former 
localities,  destroy  that  continuity  of  influence  which 
bad  parents  and  grandparents  exert,  and  do  away 
with  those  ndghborhoods  of  crime  and  pauperism 
where  vice  concentrates  and  transmits  itself  with  ever- 
increasing  power.  The  fact  that  tenants  must  forever 
be  "  moving''  in  Kew  York,  is  a  preventive  of  some  oif, 
the  worst  evils  among  the  lower  poor.  The  mill  oti 
American  life,  which  grinds  up  so  many  delicate  and! 
fragile  things,  has  its  uses,  when  it  is  turned  on  the/ 
vidous  fragments  of  the  lower  strata  of  sodety.  / 

Villages,  which  are  more  stable  and  consery- 
ative,  and  tend  to  keep  families  together  more 
and  in  the  same  neighborhoods,  show  more*  in- 
stances of  inherited  and  concentrated  wickedness 
and  idleness.  In  "Sew  York  the  foanilies  are  con- 
stantly broken  up;  some  members  improve,  some 
die  out^  but  they  do  not  transmit  a  progeny  of 
crime.  There  is  little  inherited  criminality  and  pau- 
perism. ' 
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Among  these  public  inflaenoes  on  the  yonngy  it  has 
been  often  a  question  with  some,  whether  the  Public 
Sdiools  did  not  educate  the  daughters  of  the  poor  too 
much^  and  thus  make  them  discontented  with  their 
condition^  and  exposed  to  temptation. 

It  Is  said  that  these  worldng-girls,  seeing  such  fine 
dresses  about  them,  and  learning  many  useless  accom- 
plishments, have  become  indifferent  to  steady  hand- 
labor,  and  have  sought  in  yice  for  the  luxuries  which 
they  have  first  learned  to  know  in  the  public  schools. 
My  own  observation,  however,  leads  me  to  doubt 
whether  this  occurs,  unless  as  an  exceptional  fact. 
The  influence  of  discipline  and  regolar  instruction  is 
against  the  style  of  character  which  makes  the  prosti- 
tute. Where  there  is  a  habit  of  work,  there  are  seldom 
the  laziness  and  shiftlessness  which  especially  cause  or 
stimulate  sexual  vice.  Some  working-girls  do,  no 
doubt^  become  discontented  with  their  former  condi- 
tion, and  some  rise  to  a  much  higher,  while  some  fisdl; 
but  this  happens  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  and 
is  not  to  be  traced  especially  to  the  influence  of  onr 
Free  Schools. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  greater  tendency  of  large 

cities,ascQmparedwith  villages,  in  breaking  up  vicious 

funilies.    There  is  another  advantage  of  cities  in  this 

matter.    TbB  jBspeoial  virtue  of  a  village  community 

lis  the  self-respect  and  personal  independence  of  its 
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members.  No  benefits  of  cliarity  or  benevolent  assist- 
ance and  dependence  could  ever  outweigh  this.  But 
this  very  virtue  tends  to  keep  a  wicked  or  idle  fkmily 
in  its  present  condition.  The  neighbors  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  interfering  with  it;  no  one  advises  or  warns 
it  The  children  grow  up  as  other  people's  children  do, 
in  the  way  the  parents  prefer;  there  is  no  machinery 
of  charity  to  lift  them  out  of  the  slime ;)  and  if  any 'I^ 
their  wealthier  neighbors,  £rom  motives  of  benevolence, 
visited  the  house,  and  attempted  to  improve  or  edu- 
cate the  family,  the  effort  would  be  resented  or  mis- 
construed. The  whole  family  become  a  kind  of  pd- 
riaha;  they  are  morally  tabooed,  and  grow  up  in  a 
vicious  atmosphere  of  their  own,  and  really  come  out 
much  worse  than  a  similar  family  in  the  city.  This 
phenomenon  is  only  a  natural  effect  of  the  best  virtues 
of  the  rural  community. 

In  a  large  town,  on  the  other  hand,  there  exist  mS7 
chinery  and  organization  through  which  benevolent^ 
and  religious  persons  can  approach  such  families,  andf 
their  good  intentions  not  be  suspected  or  resented] 
The  poor  people  themselves  are  not  so  independcoit^ 
and  accept  advice  or  warning  more  readily  i  they  are 
not  so  stamped  in  public  repute  with  a  bad  name; 
less  is  known  of  them,  and  the  children,  under  new 
influences,  break  off  firom  the  vicious  career  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  grow  up  as  honest  and  industrious  persons. 

Moreover,  the  existence  of  so  much  Ghaiitable  orgaoi- 
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xfttaoa  in.  the  citieB  brings  tiie  1>e8t  talent  and  charac- 
ter of  the  fosrtanate  classes  to  bear  directly  on  the 
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Thb  source  of  juvenile  crime  and  misery  in  Kew 
York,  which  is  the  most  formidable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  remove,  is  the  over- 
crowding of  our  population.  The  form  of  the  city-site 
is  such — ^the  majority  of  the  dwellings  being  crowded 
into  a  narrow  island  between  two  water-fronts — ^that 
space  near  the  business-portion  of  the  dty  becomes 
of  great  value.  These  districts  are  necessarily 
sought  for  by  the  laboring  and  mechanic  classes,  as 
they  are  near  the  places  of  employment.  They  are 
avoided  by  the  wealthy  on  account  of  the  population 
which  has  akeady  occupied  so  much  of  them.  The 
result  is,  that  the  poor  must  live  in  certain  wards; 
and  as  space  is  costly,  the  landlords  supply  them 
with  (comparatively)  cheap  dwellings,  by  building 
very  hi^  and  large  houses,  in  which  great  numbers 
€f£  people  rent  only  rooms,  instead  of  dwellings. 

Were  Ifew  York  a  dty  radiating  from  a  centre 
over  an  almost  unlimited  space— %3  Philadelphia,  for 
instance— the  laborers  or  the  mechanics  might  take 
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Txp  tiieir  abode  anywhere,  and  land  would  be  com- 
paratively cheap,  BO  that  we  highest  blessing  of  the 

\labonng  class  would  b^  attainable— of  Separate  homes 
Lfor  each  fsanDjsj  But,  on  this  narrow  island,  busi- 
ness is  so  peculiarly  concentrated,  and  population 
is  so  much  forced  to  one  exit— towards  the  north — 
and  the  poor  have  such  a  singalar  objection  to  living 

^b^ond  a  ferry,  that  space  will  inevitably  continue 
veiy  dear  in  New  York,  and  the  laboring  classes  will 
be  compeQed  to  occupy  it. 

To  add  to  the  unavoidable  costliness  of  ground- 
room  on  this  island,  has  come  in  the  effect  of  bad 
government. 

"^It  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  experiences  of  the 
student  of  political  economy,  that  the  axioms  of  his 
science  can^so  seldom  be  understood  by  the  masses, 

'^  though  their  interests  be  vitally  affected  by  them. 
Thus,  every  thoughtful  man  knows  that  each  new 
^job"  among  city  officials,  each  act  of  plunder  of 
public  property  by  members  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, every  loss  of  income  or  mal-appropriation  or 
extravagance  in  the  city's  funds,  must  be  paid  for  by 
taxation,  and  that  taxation  always  &ns  heaviest  on 
labor.  The  laboring  classes  of  the  city  rule  it,  and 
through  their  especial  leaders  are  the  great  public 
losses  and  wastefdlness  occasioned* 

Yet  they  never  know  that  they  themselves  con- 
tinually pay  for  these  in  increased  rents.   Every  land* 
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lord  charges  his  advonoed  taxation  in  rent,  and  prob- 
ably a  profit  on  that.  The  tenant  pays  more  for  his 
room,  the  grocer  more  for  his  shop,  the  butcher  and 
tailor  and  shoemaker,  and  every  retailer  have  heavier 
expenses  from  the  advance  in  rents,  and  each  and  all 
charge  it  on  their  customers.  The  poor  feel  the  final 
pressure.  The  painful  effect  has  been,  that  the 
expense  for  rent  has  arisen  enormously  with  the^ 
laboring  classes  of  this  dty  during  the  last  five  years,  - 
while  many  of  the  other  living  expenses  have  nearly 
returned  to  the  standard  before  the  war. 

The  influence  of  high  rents  is  to  force  more  people 
into  a  given  space,  in  order  to  economize  and  divide 
expense. 

The  latest  trustworthy  statistics  on  this  important, 
subject  are  from  the  excellent  Beports  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Health  fi>r  1866.  From  these,  it 
appears  that  the  Eleventh  Ward  of  this  dty,  with  a 
population  of  58,953,  has  a  rate  of  population  of 
196,510  to  the  square  mile,  or  16iV  square  yards  to 
each  person;  the  Tenth  Ward,  with  31,587  population, 
has  a  rate  of  185,512  to  the  square  mile,  or  17fv 
square  yards  to  each ;  the-  Seventeenth  Ward,  with 
79,563,  has  the  rate  of  153,006 ;  the  Fourteenth,  with 
23,382,  has  a  rate  of  155,880;  the  Thirteenth,  with 
26,388,  has  155,224;  and  so  on  With  others,  though  in 
less  proportion. 

The  worst  districts  in  London  do  not  at  all  equaS 
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[jjais  (srowdiDg  of  population.  Tbxi&j  Eaet  London 
shows  the  rate  of  175,816  to  the  sqaare  mile;  the 
Strand,  141,556;  St.  Lakers,  151^04;  Holborn,  148,705; 
and  St.  Jame^s,  Westminster,  144,008. 

If  particolar  districts  of  oar  city  be  taken,  they 
present  an  even  greater  massing  of  human  beings 
than  the  above  averages  have  shown.  Thns,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bq^rt  of  the  Ooandl  of  Hygiene  in  1865, 
the  tenant-honse  and  cellar  popnlation  of  the  Fourth 
Ward  numbered  17,611  packed  in  buildings  over  a 
space  less  than  thirty  acres,  exclusive  of  streets, 
which  would  make  the  feaiM  rate  of  290,000  to  the 
square  mile. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  the  Board  of  Health 
leports  that  in  1868,  4,120  houses  contained  95,091 
inhabitants,  of  whom  14,016  were  children  under  five 
years.  In  the  same  report,  the  number  of  tenement- 
bouses  for  the  whole  city  is  given  at  18,582,  with  an 
estimate  of  one-half  the  ^hole  population  dwelling  in 
them— say  500,000. 

^  We  quote  an  extract  firom  a  report  of  Mr.  Dupuy, 
Ylsitor  of  ttie  Children's  Aid  Society  of  the  First 
Ward,  describing  the  condition  of  a  tenement-house : 
^  What  do  you  think  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of 

-  tlie  home  I  am  about  to  describe  belowt  To  such  a 
home  two  of  our  boys  return  nightly. 

^Ih  a  dark  cellar  filled  with  smoke,  there  sleep, 
an  in  one  room,  with  no  kind  of  partition  dividing 
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ihem,  two  men  with  their  wives,  a  girl  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  two  men  and  a  large  boy  of  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  a  mother  with  two  more  boys,  one  about 
ten  years  old,  and  one  large  boy  of  fifteen;  another 
woman  with  two  boys,  nine  and  eleven  years  of  age- 
in  9XLjf(mrteenper9Qni. 

''This  room  I  have  often  visited,  and  the  number 
enumerated  probably  falls  below,  rather  than  above 
the  average  that  sleep  there." 

It  need  not  be  said  that  with  overcrowding  such  as 
this,  there  is  always  disease,  and  as  naturally,  crime. 
The  privacy  of  a  home  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
fovorable  conditions  to  virtue,  especially  in  a  girL 

If  a  female  child  be  bom  and  brought  up  in  a 
room  of  one  of  these  tenement-houses,  she  loses  very 
early  the  modesty  which  is  the  great  shield  of  purity.^ 
Personal  delicacy  becomes  almost  unknown  to  her. 
Living,  sleeping,  and  doing  her  work  in  the  some 
apartment  with  men  and  boys  of  various  ages,  ^  is^ 
well-nigh  impossible  for  her  to  retain  any  feminine 
reserve,  and  she  passes  almost  unconsciously  the  liuQ^ 
of  purity  at  a  very  early  age. 

In  these  dens  of  crowded  humanity,  too,  other  and 
more  unnatural  crimes  are  committed  among  those  of 
the  same  blood  and  fkmily. 

Here,  too,  congregate  some  of  the  worst  of  the  desti- 
tute population  of  the  city— vagrants,  beggars,  nonde- 
script thieves,  broken-down  drunken  vagabonds,  who 
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manage  aa  yet  to  keep  out  of  the  statlon-hoiuiesy  and  the 
lowest  and  most  bungling  of  the  ^^  sharpers."  UTator- 
ally,  the  boys  growing  up  in  such  places  become,  as 
by  a  law  of  nature,  petty  thieves,  pick-pockets,  street- 
lovers,  beggars,  and  burglars.  Their  only  salvation 
is,  that  these  dens  become  so  filthy  and  haonted  with 
Teimin,  that  the  lads  themsdves  leavo  them  in  dis- 
gust, preferring  the  barges  on  the  breezy  docks,  or 
the  boxes  on  the  side-walk,  from  which  eventually 
they  are  drawn  into  the  neat  and  comfortable  Boys^ 

1  Lodging-houses,  and  there  find  themselves  impCTcep- 
liblv  changed  into  honest  and  decent  boys.  This  is 
the  story  of  thousands  every  year. 

The  cellar-population  alone  of  this  city  is  a  source 
of  incessant  disease  and  crime. 

And  with  the  more  respectable  class  of  i>oor  who 
occupy  the  better  kind  of  tenement-houses,  the  pack-, 
ing  of  human  beings  in  those  great  caravansaries  is 
one  of  the  worst  evils  of  this  city.  It  sows  pestilence 
and  breeds  every  species  of  criminal  habits. 

From  the  eighteen  thousand  tenement-houses  comes 
seventy-three  per  cent.*  of  the  mortality  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  we  have  little  doubt  as  much  as  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  ofGonses  against  property  and  person. 

*Iii  1865,  the  deaths  in  tenementhooBee  were  14^500  out  of 
19313,  the  toUl  for  the  citj. 

The  deftih-zate  has,  howerer,  been  bzoaght  down  bj  eanitary 
impronementa  from  76  per  eent.,  in  1866,  to  about  66  per  cent,  in 
1871»  or  a  gain  of  SjMO  liree  in  these  wretdied  hooaea. 
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Over-GTOwding  is  the  one  great  misfortane  of  Kew 
York.  Without  it,  Tf e  should  be  the  healthiest  large 
city  in  the  world,*  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  crimes 
which  disgrace  our  civilization  would  be  nipped  in 
the  bud.  While  this  continues  as  it  does  now,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  a  thorough  sanitary,  moral,  and 
religious  reform  in  our  worst  wards. 

Few  girls  can  grow  up  to  maturity  in  such  dens  as 
exist  in  the  First,  Sixth,  Eleventh,  and  Seventeenth 
Wsids  and  be  yirtuous;  few  boys  can  have  such 
places  as  homes  and  not  be  thieves  and  vagabonds. 
In  such  places  typhus  and  cholera  will  always  be 
rife,  and  the  death-rate  will  reach  its  most  terrible 
maximum.  While  the  poorest  population  dwell  in 
these  cellars  and  crowded  attics,  neither  Sunday- 
schools,  nor  churches,  nor  charities,  can  accomplish  a 
thorough  reform. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  remedy  this  terrible 
evil! 

Experience  has  proved  that  our  remedial  agencies 
ca%  in  individual  cases  cure  even  the  evils  resulting 
firom  this  unnatural  condensing  of  population.    That 

*  Oar  annual  death-rate  ia  now  28.79  per  IfiOO,  while  some 
of  the  clean  wards  show  15  per  1,000,  or  about  the  rate  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

The  rate  of  London  is  about  34,  Lirerpool  has  been  as  high 
as  40,  but  is  more  health/  now,  owing  to  sanitary  improvements. 
Our  Sixth  Ward  reaches  48,  and  "Gotham  Court,"  in  Cherxy 
Street*  attains  the  horrible  maximum  of  195  per  l/XX). 
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ifly  we  can  i>oiiitto  thousands  of  lads  and  young  girls 
who  were  t>orn  and  reared  in  such  crowded  dens  of 
humanity^  but  who  have  been  transformed  into  vir- 
tooofly  wen-behaved)  «id  industrious  young  men  and 
women^  by  the  quiet  daily  influence  of  the  charitable 
organization  I  am  about  to  describe. 

StSlf  these  cases  of  reform  are^  in  truth^  exceptions* 
The  natural  and  legitimate  influence  fit  such  massing 
of  i>opulation  is  all  in  the  direction  of  immorality  and 
degenera<sy.  Whatever  would  lessen  that,  would  at 
ODce,  and  by  a  necessary  law,  diminish  crime  and 
poverty  and  disease. 


^  The  great  remedies  are  to  be  looked  for  in  broad, 

general  provisions  for  distributing  population.     Thus 

far,  the  means  of  communication  J^tween  busmggs^ 

]Sgw_York^d  the  subudl&Jiave  been  smgularly 

defective.     An  underground   railway   with   cheap 

workman's  trainS|  or  elevated  railways  with  similar 

conveniencesi  connecting  Westchester  County  and 

the  lower  part  of  the  city,  or  suburbs  laid  out  in  "Sew 

\  Jersey  or  on  Long  Island  expressly  for  working 

I    people,  with  cheap  connections  with  ISevr  York  and 

^  Brooklyn,  would  soon  make  a  vast  difference  in  the 

^Concentration  of  population  in  our  lower  wards.    It  is 

true  that  English  experience  would  show  that  labor- 

hig-men,  after  a  heavy  day's  work,  cannot  bear  the 

Jar  of  railway  traveling.    There  must  be,  however, 
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many  varieties  of  labor — saeh  as  work  in  factories 
and  the  like— ^rhere  a  litUe  movement  in  a  railroad- 
train  at  the  close  of  a  day  would  be  a  refreshment. 

Then,  as  the  laboring  class  was  concentrated  in  snth) 
urban  districts^  the  various  occupations  which  attend! 
them,  such  as  grocers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  othe^ 
would  follow,  and  be  established  near  them.  Many 
nationalities  among  our  working  class  have  an  espe- 
cial fondness  for  gardens  and  bits  of  land  about  theii^ 
houses.  This  would  be  an  additional  attraction  to 
such  settlements ;  and  with  easy  and  cheap  communi- 
cations we  might  soon  have  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
laborers  and  mechanics  settled  in  pleasant  and  healthy 
little  suburban  villages,  each,  perhaps  having  his  own 
small  house  and  garden,  and  the  children  growing  up 
under  far  better  influences,  moral  and  physical,  than 
they  could  possibly  ei\]oy  in  tenement-houses.  There 
are  many  districts  within  half  an  hour  of  Kew  York, 
where  such  plots  could  be  laid  out  with  lots  at  $500 
each,  which  would  pay  a  handsome  profit  to  the  owner, 
or  where  a  cottage  could  be  let  with  advantage  for  the 
present  rent  of  a  tenement  attic. 

Improved  communications  have  already  removed 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  middle  class  firom  the 
city  to  all  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  to  the 
immense  benefit  both  of  themselves  and  their  £ami- 
lies.  Equal  conveniences  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
laboring  class  will  soon  cause  multitudes  of  these  to 
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live  in  the  sabnrban  districts.  The  obstacloy  however, 
as  in  all  efforts  at  improvement  for  the  working  peo- 
ple, is  in  their  own  ignorance  and  timidil^y  and  their 
love  of  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  a  city. 

More  remote  even,  than  relief  by  improved  com- 
mnnications,  is  a  possible  check  to  high  rents  by  a 
H  better  government.    A  cheap  and  honest  government 
/of  the  masses  in  Kew  York  would  at  once  lower  tax- 
[«Btion  and  bring  down  rents.    The  enormous  prices 
demanded  for  one  or  two  small  rooms  in  a  tenement- 
house  are  a  measure  (in  part)  of  the  cost  of  our  dty 
government. 

Another  alleviation  to  our  over  crowding  has  often 
been  ixroposed,  but  never  vigorously  acted  upon,  as  we 
are  persuaded  it  might  be,  and  that  is^'tiie  making  the 
rUnk  between  the  demand  for  labor  in  our  country  dis- 
Liricts  and  the  supply  in  Kew  York,  closer.  The  sue 
cess  of  the  charity  which  we  are  about  describing  in 
the  transfer  of  destitute  and  homeless  children  to 
homes  in  the  West,  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emi- 
gration in  their  ^  Labor  Exchange,"  indicate  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  a  grand  organized  move- 
ment tar  transferring  our  unemployed  labor  to  the 
fields  of  the  West  It  is  true,  this  would  not  carry 
away  our  poorest  dass,  yet  it  would  relieve  the  press- 
ure of  population  here  on  si>ace,  and  thus  give  more 
room  and  occupation  for  alL 

IBut  admitting  that  we  cannot  entirely  prevent  the 
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enormous  massmg  of  i)eople,  such  as  prevails  in  oufl 
Eleventh  and  Seventeenth  Wards,  we  can  certainly/ 
control  it  by  legi^latkuu  The  recent  Sanitary  Acts  of   1/ 
Kew  York  attempt  to  hold  in  check  the  mode  of  build- 
ing tenement-houses,  requiring  certain  means  of  ven- 
tQation  and   exit,  forbidding  the  filling-up  of  the 
entire  space  between  the  houses  with  dwellings,  and 
otherwise  seeking  to  improve  the  condition  of  such 
tenement-houses. 

There  only  needs  two  steps  farther  in  imitation  of  1  • 
the  British  Lodging-house  Acts^ne  removing  alto- 1  \ 
gether  the  cellar-population,  when  under  certain  un-/ 
healthy  conditions ;  and  the  other  limiting  by  law  the\     \ 
the  number  who  can  occupy  a  given  space  in  a  tenej 
ment-roouL    The  British  Acts  assign  2^  cubic  feet  as 
the  lowest  space  admissible  for  each  tenant  or  lodger, 
and  if  the  inspector  finds  less  space  than  that  occu- 
pied, he  at  once  enters  a  complaint,  and  the  owner  or 
landlord  is  obliged  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  occu- 
pants, under  strict  penalties.    A  provision  of  this  na- 
ture in  our  I^ew  York  law  would  break  up  our  worst 
dens,,  and  scatter  their  tenants  or  lodgers.     The 
removal  of  the  cellar-population  from  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  dwellings  should  also  be  made.    liver- 
I>ool  removed  20,000  cellar-occupants  in  one  year 
(1847),  to  the  immense  gain,  both  moral  and  sanitary, 
of  thecity.   Kew  York  needs  the  reform  quite  as  much. 
There  would  be  no  real  hardship  in  such  a  measure, 
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as  fhe  tenants  could  find  accommodations  in  other 
parts  of  the  dty  or  the  saborbs;  and  some- would  per- 
haps emigrate  to  the  country. 

One  often-proposed  remedy  for  the  ills  of  onr 

fclint4loase  system:— the  ^^  Model  Lodging-hoose^ — 
nerer  been  £Eurly  tried  here.  The  theory  of  this 
agen<7  of  reform  is,  that  if  a  tenement-honse  can  be 
oonstrocted  on  the  best  sanitary  principles,  with  good 
TentOation,  with  limited  number  of  tenants,  no  over- 
crowding,  and  certain  important  conveniences  to  the 
lodgers,  all  under  moral  supervision  (so  that  tenants 
cf  notoriously  bad  character  are  excluded),  and  such 
a  house  can  be  shown  to  pay,  say  seven  per  cent,  net, 
tiiiis  will  become  a  ^'model''  to  the  builders  of  tene- 
ment-houses;  some  building  after  the  same  style,  be- 
cause public  opinion  and  their  oi^n  conscience  require 
it,  others  because  competition  compels  it  Thus,  in 
time,  the  mode  of  structure  and  occupancy  of  all  the 
newtenement-houses  would  be  changed.  But  to  attain 
this  desirable  end,  the  model  houses  must  first  pay  a 
profit,  and  ajGair  one.  So  long  as  they  do  not  succeed 
in  this,  th^y  are  a  fiEdlure,  however  benevolent  their 
object  and  comfortable  their  arrangements.  In  this 
I>oint  of  view,  the  ^<  Waterloo  Houses,"  in  London, 
aze  a  snocess,  and  do  undoubtedly  influence  the  mode 
of  building  and  management  of  private  tenement- 
houses;  in  this,  also,  the  ^^Peabody  Houses"  are  not 
,  and  will  have  no  permanent  influence. 
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The  Model  Houses  in  London  for  lodging  single 
men  have,  as  the  writer  has  -witnessed,  changed  and 
elevated  the  whole  class  of  similar  private  lodging- 
houses. 

The  experiment  ought  to  be  tried  here^on  a  merely 
business  basis,  by  someof  our  wealthy  men.  The  evil 
of  crowded  tenement-houses  might  be  immensely  alle- 
viated by  such  a  remedy. 
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The  power  of  the  appetite  for  alcoholic  stimulus  is 
something  amazing.  A  laboring-man  feels  it  especial- 
ly on  accotmt  of  the  drag  on  his  nervous  system  of 
steady  and  monotonous  labor,  and  because  of  the  few 
mental  stimuli  which  he  eiyoys.  He  returns  to  his 
tenement^house  after  a  hard  day's  work,  ^^  dragged 
out"  and  craving  excitement;  his  rooms  are  disagree- 
able; perhaps  his  wife  cross,  or  slatternly,  and  his 
children  noisy;  he  has  an  intense  desire  for  some- 
thing which  can  take  him  out  of  all  this,  and  cause 
his  dull  surroundings  and  his  &tigue  to  be  forgotten. 
Alcohol  does  this;  moreover,  he  can  bear  alcohol  and 
tobacco,  to  retard  the  waste  of  muscle,  as  the  seden- 
tary man  cannot.  In  a  few  steps,  he  can  find  joUy 
companions,  a  lighted  and  warmed  room,  a  newspa- 
per, and,  above  all,  a  draught  which,  for  the  moment, 
can  change  poverty  to  riches,  and  drive  care  and  la- 
bor and  the  thought  of  all  his  burdens  and  annoy- 
ances &r  away. 

The  Uqnor-shop  is  his  pieture-gallei;^,  club,  reading- 
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loom,  and  social  salony  at  once.    His  glass  is  the 
magio  transmuter  of  care  to  cheerMnc^  of  penury 


to  plenty,  of  a  low,  ignorant,  worried  life,  to  a^^Bxig^ 
ence  for  the  moment  bnoytuit,  contented,  andjiopefuU 
.^as  that  tiie  magician  who  tiins,  for  the  instant, 
transforms  him  with  her  rod,  soon  retoms  him  to  his 
low  estate,  with  ten  thousand  curses  haunting  him! 
The  one  thus  touched  by  the  modem  Circe  is  not 
even  imbruted,  for  the  brutes  have  no  such  appetite; 
he  becomes  a  demonized  man;  all  the  treasures  of  life 
are  trampled  under  his  feet,  and  he  is  fit  only  to  dwell 
<<  among  the  tombs."  But,  while  labor  is  what  it  is, 
and  the  liquor-shop  alone  offers  sociality  and  amuse- 
ment to  the  poor,  alcohol  will  still  i>ossess  this  over- 
whelming attraction.  The  results  in  this  climate, 
and  under  the  form  of  alcoholic  stimulus  offered  hero, 
are  terrible  beyond  all  computation.  The  drunkardeM 
homes  are  the  darkest  spots  even  in  the  abyss  of  mis- 1 
ery  in  every  large  city.  Here  the  hearts  of  young 
women  are  truly  broken,  and  they  seek  their  only 
consolation  in  the  same  magic  cup;  here  children  are 
beaten,  or  maimed,  or  half-starved,  until  they  run 
away  to  join  the  great  throng  of  homeless  street-rov- 
ers in  our  large  towns,  and  grow  up  to  infest  society. 
From  these  homes  radiate  misery,  grief,  and  crime. 
They  are  the  nests  in  which  the  young  fledgelings  of 
misfortune  and  vice  begin  their  flight  Probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  crimes  of  every  city  (and  a  very  large 
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portion  of  its  poverty)  come  finom  the  orer-indalgence 
of  this  appetite.  As  an  appetite,  we  do  not  believe  it 
can  ever  be  eradicated  finom  the  human  race. 

If  we  look  at  criminal  statistics  for  the  effects  of 
this  appetite,  we  will  find  that  in  the  New  York  City 
prisons,  dnring  1870,  there  were,  out  of  49,423  crimi- 
\  nals,  30,507  of  confessedly  intemperate  habits,  while 
no  donbt,  with  a  large  portion  of  the.  rest,  indulgence 
in  liquor  was  the  cause  of  their  offenses. 

In  the  Albany  Penitentiary  there  were,  in  1869-70, 
1,093  convicts,  of  whom  893  admitted  th^  were  in- 
temperate. Of  this  whole  number  only  663  could 
read  and  write,  and  only  668  were  natives  of  this 
oountry* 

Anumg  tbB  childrw  of  misfortune  in  our  city,  the 
homeless  boys  and  girls,  and  those  compelled  by  pov- 
erty to  attend  the  Industrial  Schools  (which  I  shall 
hereafter  describe),  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  ninety 
out  of  a  hundred  are  the  children  of  drunkards. 

As  a  direct  cause  of  crime  in  children,  drunkenness 
takes  but  a  small  place.  This  is  not  an  appetite  of 
childhood*  Very  few  boys  or  girls  of  the  poorest  class 
axe  addicted  to  it  till  they  become  mature. 

The  e£Eart  for  Total  Abstinence  has  been,  indeed, 
an  untold  blessing  to  the  working  dass  in  this  country 
and  many  parts  of  Europe,  It  may  be  said,  in  many 
regions,  to  have  broken  the  wand  of  the  tenible  en- 
efaaDtress.    It  has  intarodnced  a  new  social  habit  in 
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drinkiiig.  It  has  connected  abstinence  with  the  cere- 
monial of  religion  and  the  pleasures  of  social  organiz- 
ations. It  has  addressed  the  working-man — as^  in 
fSacty  he  often  is — as  a  child,  and  saved  him  from  his 
own  habits,  by  a  sworn  abstinence.  Thousands  of 
men  could  never  have  freed  themselves  from  this 
most  tyrannical  appetite,  except  by  absolute  refusal 
to  touch.  In  &ct,  it  may  be  said  that  no  vice  is  ever 
abandoned  by  gradual  steps.  The  only  hope  for  any 
one  xmder  the  control  of  any  wrong  indulgence  is  in 
entire  and  immediate  abandonment 

With  those,  too,  who  had. not  fieJlen  under  the 
sway  of  this  appetite,  especially  if  of  the  working 
class,  abstinence  was  the  safest  rule. 

The  ^<  Total  Abstinence  Beform"  in  this  country^^ 
in  Oreat  Britain,  and  in  Sweden,  was  one  of  the  hap- 
piest events  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
working  classes.    Its  blessings  will  descend  through^ 
many  generations.   But  in  its  nature  it  could  not  last.  \ 
It  was  a  tremendous  reaction  against  the  heavy  and 
excessive  drinking  of  fifty  years  since.    It  was  a  kind 
of  noble  ascetidsuL    like  all  asceticism,  it  could  not. 
continue  as  a  permanent  condition.    Its  power  is  now 
much  spent    Wherever  it  can  be  introduced  now 
among  the  laboring  classes,  it  should  be;  and  we  be- 
lieve one  of  the  espedal  services  of  the  Irish  Oatholio 
clergy,  at  this  day,  to  the  world,  is  in  supporting  and 
encouraging  this  great  reform. 
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An  who  stady  the  lower  classes  are  begmningy 
however,  now  to  look  for  other  remedies  of  the  evil  of 
intemperance. 

/    '  It  has  become  remarkably  apparent,  daring  the 
s  last  few  years,  thatf^e  of  the  best  modes  of  driving 
fjoat  low  tastes  in  the  masses  is  to  introduce  higher. 
/  It  has  been  found  that  galleries  and  mnsenms  and 
(  i>arks  are  the  most  formidable  rivals  of  the  liqnor- 
.  I  j^op&r  The  experience  near  the  Sydenham  Palace,  in 
Englmid,  and  other  places  of  instructive  and  pleasant 
resort  for  the  laboring  masses,  is,  that  drinking-saloons 
do  not  flourish  in  opposition.    Wherever,  in  the  even- 
ing, a  laboring-man  can  saunter  in  a  pleasant  park, 
or,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  family,  look  at  in- 
teresting pictures,  or  sculpture,  or  objects  of  curiosily, 
^he  has  not  such  a  craving  for  alcoholic  stimulus. 

Even  open-air  drinking  in  a  garden— as  is  so  com- 
mon on  the  Oontinent— is  never  so  excessive  as  in  an 
artafldal-lighted  room.  Where,  too,  a  working-man 
can,  in  a  few  steps,  find  a  cheerfully-lighted  reading- 
room,  with  sodeiy  or  papers,  or  where  a  club  is  easily 
open  to  him  without  drinking,  it  will  also  be  found 
that  he  ceases  to  frequent  the  saloon,  and  almost  loses 
his  taste  for  strong  drink. 

Whatever  elevates  the  taste  of  the  laborer,  or  ex- 
pands his  mind,  or  innocently  amuses  him,  or  passes 
his  time  pleasantly  without  indulgence,  or  agreeably 
instructs,  or  provides  him  with  virtaous  assodations, 
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tends  at  once  to  guard  hini  from  habits  of  intoxication.  ^ 
The  Kensington  Museum  and  Sydenham  Palace, 
of  London ;  the  Cooper  Union,  the  Central  Park,  and 
free  Beading-rooms  of  Kew  York,  are  all  temperance- 
societies  of  the  best  kind.  The  great  effort  now  is  to 
bring  this  class  of  influences  to  bear  on  the  habits  of 
.  the  laboring-people,  and  thus  diminish  intemperance. 

It  is  a  Temarkable  fact,  in  this  connection,  that,  p 
though  ninety  out  of  the  hundred  of  our  children  inU 
the  Industrial  Schools  are  the  children  of  drunkards,  k 
not  one  of  the  thousands  who  have  gone  forth  fh)m  Ij 
them  has  been  known  to  have  fallen  into  intemperate  j 
habits.    Under  the  elevating  influences  of  the  school, 
they  imperceptibly  grow  out  of  the  habits  of  their 
mothers  and  fathers,  and  never  acquire  the  appetite. 

Another  matter,  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten-  / 
tion  of  reformers,  is/i^e  possibility  of  introducing  into^ 
those  countries  where  ^  heavy  drinking''  prevails,  the 
taste  for  light  wines  and  the  habit  of  open-air  drink- 
ing. The  passion  for  alcohol  is  arealone^  On  a  broad 
'scale  it  cannot  be  annihilated^  Can  we  not  satisfy  it 
innocently  t  In  this  country ,  for  instance,  light  wines 
can  be  made  to  a  vast  extent,  and  flnally  be  sold  very 
cheaply.  If  the  taste  for  them  were  formed,  would  it 
not  expel  the  appetite  for  whisky  and  brandy,  or  at 
least,  in  the  coming  generation,  form  a  new  habltt 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  i>eculiar  intensity  in  the  Amer- 
lean  temperament  which  makes  the  takmg  of  con< 
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trated  stLnmlna  natortd^  it.  It  will  need  some  time 
for  men  accofitomed  to  work  up  their  nervous  system 
to  a  white  heat  by  repeated  draughts  of  whisky  or 
brandy  to  be  c<Hitent  with  weak  wines.  Perhai>8  the 
present  generation  never  will  be.  But  the  laws  of 
health  and  morality  are  so  manifestly  on  the  side  of 
drinking  Ugbt  wines  as  compared  with  drinking  heavy 
liqoorsy  that  any  effort  at  sodal  improvement  in  this 
direction  would  have  a  £Eur  chance  of  success.  Even 
tihe  slight  change  of  habit  involved  in  drinking  leLs- 

■  nrely  at  a  table  in  the  open  air  with  women  and  chil- 
dren— after  the  German  &shion — ^would  be  a  great 
social  reform  over  the  hasty  bar-drinking,  while  stand- 
ing. The  worst  intoxication  of  this  Gity  is  with  the 
Irish  and  American  bar-drinkers,  not  the  German  fre- 

'.qnenters  of  gardens. 

LIQUOR  LAW& 

In  regard  to  legislation,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
'Sew  York  License  laws  of  1866  were,  with  a  few  im- 
provements, a  very  ^<  happy  medium''  in  law-making. 
The  ground  was  tacitly  taken,  in  that  code,  that  it 
subserved  the  general  interests  of  morality  to  keep 
one  day  ficee  finom  riotous  or  public  drinking,  and 
allow  the  majority  of  the  community  to  spend  it  in 
rest  and  warship;  and,  inasmuch  as  that  day  was  one 
of  especial  temptation  to  the  working-classes,  they 
were  to  be  treated  to  a  certain  degree  like  minors, 
and  liquor  was  to  be  reftised  to  them  on  it.    TJn« 
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der  this  law,  also,  minors  and  apprenticesy  on  week- 
daySy  were  forbidden  to  be  supplied  with  intoxicating 
diinkSy  and  the  liquor-shops  were  closed  at  certain 
hours  of  the  night  Yeiy  properly,  also,  these  sellers 
of  intoxicating  beverages,  making  enormous  profits, 
and  costing  the  community  immensely  in  the  expenses 
of  crime  occasioned  by  their  trade,  were  heavily  taxed, 
and  paid  to  the  city  over  a  million  dollars  annually  in 
fees,  licenses,  and  fines.  The  effects  of  the  law  were 
admirable,  in  the  diminution  of  cases  of  arrest  and 
crime  on  the  Sunday,  and  the  checking  of  the  ravages 
of  intoxication. 

But  it  was  always  apparent  to  the  writer  that, 
with  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  population  of  this 
city,  it  could  not  be  sustained,  unless  concessions 
were  made  to  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  certain 
nationalities  among  our  citizens.  Our  reformers, 
however,  as  a  class,  are  exceedingly  adverse  to  con- 
cessions ;  they  look  at  questions  of  habits  as  absolute 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  they  will  permit 
no  half-way  or  medium  ground.  But  legislation  is 
always  a  matter  of  concession  We  cannot  make  laws 
for  human  nature  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  as  it  is.  If 
we  do  not  get  the  absolutely  best  law  passed,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  medium  best  If  our 
Temperance  Beformers  had  permitted  a  clause  in  the 
law,  excepting  the  drinking  in  gardens,  or  of  lager- 
beer,  from  the  restrictions  of  the  License  Law,  we 
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I  should  not|  indeed,  have  had  so  good  a  state  of  things 

i  as  we  had  for  a  few  years,  under  the  old  law,  but  we 

might  have  had  it  permanently.   Kow,  we  have  nearly 

j  lost  all  control  over  drinking,  and  the  Sunday  orgies 

and  crimes  will  apparently  renew  themselves  without 

I  check  or  restraint.    If  a  reform  in  legislation  claim 

j  .  too  much,  there  is  always  a  severe  reaction  possible, 

I  when  the  final  effects  will  be  worse  than  the  evils 

I  sought  to  be  corrected. 

i  The  true  plan  of  reform  for  this  city  would  be  to 

cause  the  License  Law  of  1866  to  be  re-enacted  with 
certain  amendments.  The  ^^intoxicating  drinks^ 
mentioned  should  be  held  not  to  include  lager-beer  or 
certain  light  wines;  and  garden-drinking  might  be 
pennitted,  under  strict  police  surveillance. 

The  Excise  Board  should  be  allowed  very  summary 
control,  however,  even  over  the  Oerman  gardens  and 
lager-beer  drinking-places,  so  that,  if  they  were  x>er- 

ft  verted  into  places  of  disturbance  and  intoxication,  the 

I  licenses  could  be  revoked. 

By  separating  absolutely  the  licenses  for  light 
drinks  and  those  for  rum,  whisky,  and  heavy  ales,  a 
vast  deal  of  drunkenness  might'  be  prevented,  and 
yet  the  foreign  habits  not.be  too  much  interfered 

i  with^  and  comparatively  innocent  pleasures  i>ermitted. 

In  small  towns  and  villages,  a  reasonable  com- 

{  promise  would  seem  to  be  to  allow  each  municipality 

f  to  oootrcd  the  matter  in  the  mode  it  preferred:  some 
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oommimitiea  in  this  way^  forbidding  all  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liqaorsy  and  others  permitting  it^  under  oondi- 
tions;  bat  each  being  responsible  for  the  evils  or 
benefits  of  the  system  it  adopted. 

If  a  student  of  history  vere^reyjewing  the  gloomy 
list  of  the  evils_which_have  most  cursed  mankind^ 
which  have  wasted  households^  stained  the  hand  of 
man  with  his  fellow's  bloody  sown  quarrels  and 
hatreds,  broken  women's  hearts,  and  ruined  childreg 
in  the!r'*eafire8C*yeara,  bred  poverty  and  crime,  he 
would  place  next  to  the  bloody  name  of  War,  the 
black  word — Intempebano^.  fTo  wonder  that  the 
best  mmds  of  modem  times  are  considering  most 
seriously  the  soundest  means  of  checking  it.  If  absti- 
nence were  the  natural  and  only  means,  the  noble  soul 
would  stiU  say,  in  the  words  of  Paul:  ^^It  is  good 
neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth." 

But  abstinence  is  not  thoroughly  natural ;  it  has 
no  chance  of  a  universal  acceptance;  and  experience 
shows  that  other  and  wider  means  must  be  employed. 
We  must  trust  to  the  imperceptible  and  widely- 
extended  influences  of  civilization,  of  higher  tastes, 
and  more  refined  amusements  on  the  masses.  We 
must  employ  the  powers  of  education,  and,  above  aU, 
the  boundless  fbrce  of  Beligion,  to  elevate  the  race 

above  the  tyranny  of  this  tremendous  appetite. 
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OSaANIZATION  OF  ▲  SEICEDY. 

In  New  York,  we  believe  almost  alone  among  the 
great  capitals  of  the  world,  a  profound  and  sostamed 
effort  for  many  years  has  been  made  to  cat  off  the 
sources  and  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  dangerous 
classes;  and,  as  the  records  of  crime  show,  with  a 
marked  effect 

In  most  large  cities,  the  first  practiced  difficulty  is 
the  want  of  a  united  organization  to  work  upon  the 
evilB  connected  with  this  lowest  dass.  There  are  too 
many  scattered  efforts,  aiming  in  a  desultory  manner 
at  tUs  and  that  particular  evil,  resulting  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  children  of  the  streets.  There  is  no 
unity  of  plan  and  of  work.  Every  large  cily  should 
form  one  Association  or  organization,  whose  sole  ob- 
ject should  1>e  to  deal  alone  with  the  sufferings,  wants, 
and  crimes,  arising  firom  a  dass  of  youth  who  arey 
homeless,  ignorant,  or  neglected.  The  injuries  to  pub- 
lic morais  and  property  from  such  a  dass  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  call  out  the  best  thought  and  utmost 
energy  and  inventiveness  of  charitable  men  and  women 
to  prevent  them.  Where  an  association  devotes  itself . 
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thus  to  one  great  public  evil,  a  thousand  remedies  or 
ingenious  devices  of  cure  and  prevention  will  be  hit 
upon^  when,  with  a  more  miscellaneous  field  of  work, 
the  best  methods  would  be  overlooked.  So  threaten- 
ing is  the  danger  in  every  populous  town  from  the 
children  who  are  neglected,  that  the  best  talent  ought 
to  be  engaged  to  study  their  condition  and  devise 
their  improvement,  and  the  highest  character  and  most 
ample  means  should  be  offered  to  guarantee  and  make 
permanent  the  movements  devised  for  their  elevation. 

The  lack  of  all  this  in  many  European  capitals  is 
a  reason  that  so  little,  comparatively,  has  been  done 
to  meet  these  tremendous  dangers. 

Then,  again,  in  religious  communities,  such  as  the 
English  and  American,  there  is  too  great  a  confidence 
in  technical  religious  means. 

We  would  not  breathe  a  word  against  the  absolute 
necessity  of  Ghiistianity  in  any  scheme  of  thorough 
social  reform.  If  the  Christian  Church  has  one  gar- 
land on  its  altars  which  time  does  not  wither  nor  skep- 
ticism destroy,  which  is  firesh  and  beautiful  each  year, 
it  is  that  humble  offering  laid  there  through  every  age 
by  the  neglected  little  ones  of  society,  whom  the  most 
enlightened  Stoicism  despised  and  Paganism  cast  out, 
but  who  have  been  blessed  and  saved  by  its  ministra- 
tions of  love.  Ko  skepticsJ^'ibt  or  <^  rationalism '^ 
can  ever  pluck  from  the  (A  itian  Church  this,  its 
purest  crown* 
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To  attempt  to  prevent  or  core  the  fearftil  moraT^ 
diseases  ot  our  lowest  olasses  withoat  Ohristiaiiity,  is    / 
like  trying  to  cany  thioogh  a  sapitary  refonn  in  a  '  ' 
\  dty  without  sunlight.  ^ 

Bat  the  mistake  we  refer  to^  is  atoo  great  nse  of, 
or  confidence  in,  the  old  technical  methods— such  as 
distribating  tracts,  and  holding  prayer-meetings,  and  , 
scattering  Bibles.  The  neglected  and  roffian  class 
which  we  are  considering  are  in  no  way  affected 
directly  by  soch  inflnences  as  these.  New  methods 
must  be  inyented  for  them. 

Another  obstacle,  in  American  cities,  to  any  com«> 
prehensive  results  of  reform  or  prevention  among 
these  classes,  has  been  the  too  blind  following  of  Eu- 
ropean precedents.  In  Europe,  the  labor-market  is 
ftilly  supplied.  There  is  a  steady  pressure  of  popula- 
tion on  subsistence.  No  general  method  of  prevention 
or  charity  can  be  attempted  which  interferes  with  the  ^ 
rights  of  honest  and  self-supporting  labor.  The  vic- 
tims of  society,  the  unfortunate,  the  m^fanti  perdua^ 
must  be  retained,  when  aided  at  aU,  in  public  institu- 
tions. They  cannot  be  allowed  to  compete  with  out-  ^ 
side  industry.  They  are  not  wanted  in  the  general 
market  of  labor.    They  must  be  kept  in  J.iylttii». 

Now,  (Asylums  are  a  bequest  of  monastic  days* 
They  breed  a  species  of  character  which  is  monastic- 
indolent,  unused  to  struggle;  subordinate  indeed, 
but  with  little  independence  and  manly  vigor«j  If 
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the  subjects  of  the  modern  mo  .  ....^^^^^?««^^ 
nates— especially  if  they  be  already  somewhat  ouuv^ 
with  vice  and  crime— the  effect  is  a  weakening  of 
true  masculine  vigor,  an  increase  of  the  apparent  vir- 
tues, and  a  hidden  growth  of  secret  and  contagious 
vices.  Moreover,  the  life  under  the  machinery  of  an 
^<  Institution''  does  not  prepare  for  the  thousand  petty 
hand-labors  of  a  i>oor  man's  cottage.  But,  greatest 
of  all  objections,  the  asylum  system  is,  of  necessity, 
immensely  expensive,  and  can  reach  but  a  compara- 
tively smaJl  number  of  subjects. 

These  various  obstacles  and  difficulties,  which  im- 
];>ede  thorough  work  for  the  elevation  of  our  worst 
classes,  can,  however,  be  overcome. 


PIOKEEB  WOBK 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  then  Chief  of  Police^ 
of  Kew  York,  Captain  Matsell,  put  forth  a  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  street-children  of  the  city,  which 
aroused  universal  anxiety,  and  called  forth  much  com-; 
passion.  The  writer  of  this  was  then  engaged  (in  1852)|     . 
outside  of  his  professional  duties  in  rather  desultory! 
and  despairing  labors  for  the  reform  of  adult  prisoners ) 
on  Blackwell's  Island  and  the  squalid  poor  in  the  FiveJ 
Points  district    It  was  a  Sisyphus-like  work,  and 
soon  discouraged  all  engaged  in  it.    We  seemed  in 
those  infernal  regions  to  repeat  the  toil  of  the  Da-     ' 
naides,  and  to  be  attempting  to  fill  the  leaky  vessel 
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.J  oy  eiforta  which  left  it  as  empty  ae  before, 
'•viiat  soon  strack  all  engaged  in  those  labors  was  the 
immense  number  of  boys  and  girls  floating  and  drift- 
ing about  oar  sixeets,  with  hardly  any  arguable 
home  or  oocnpation,  who  oontlnnally  swelled  the  mnl- 
titnde  of  criminals,  prostitutes,  and  vagrants. 

Saddest  of  all  sights  was  the  thin  child's  &ce,  so 
often  seen  behind  prison-bars,  and  the  melancholy  {pro- 
cession of  little  children  who  were  continually  passing 
through  that  gloomy  Egyptian  iwrtal,  which  seemed  to 
some  of  us  then  al  way s  inscribed  with  the  scroll  over  the 
entrance  of  the  Inferno,  ^^Here  leave  all  hope  behindl" 

It  was  evident  soon,  to  all  who  thought  u];x>n  the 
subject,  that  what  Kew  York  most  of  all  needed  was 
some  grand^  comprehensive  effort  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  ^^  dangerous  classes.^ 

The  ^  Sodal  Evil,''  of  course,  was  pressed  contin- 
ually on  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  these  labors. 
Mr.  Pease  was  then  making  a  most  heroic  effort  to 
meet  this  in  its  worst  form  in  the  Five-Points  regioni 
ISo  one  whom  we  have  ever  known  was  so  qualified  for 
this  desperate  work,  or  was  so  sucoessftd  in  it  StUl, 
it  was  but  one  man  against  a  sea  of  crime.  Thewaves 
soon  rolled  over  these  enthusiastic  and  devoted  labors, 
and  the  waste^of  misfortune  and  guilt  remained  as 
desolate  and  hopeless  as  J^ore.  It  was  dear  that 
whatever  was  done  there,  must  be  done  in  the  source 
and  origin  of  the  evil— in  prevention,  not  cure. 
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The  impression  deepened  bofh  with  those  engaged  in 
these  benevolent  labors  and  with  the  oommunity^  that 
a  general  Organization  should  be  formed  which  should 
deal  alone  with  the  evils  and  dangers  threatened  from 
thedassof  neglected  youth  then  first  coming  plainly 
into  public  view.  Those  who  possessed  property- 
interests  in  the  city  saw  the  immense  loss  and  damage 
which  would  occur  from  such  an  increasing  com- 
munity of  young  thieves  and  criminals.  The  humane 
felt  for  the  little  waift  of  society  who  thus,  through 
no  &ult  of  their  own,  were  cast  out  on  the  currents 
of  a  large  city;  and  the  religious  recognized  it  as  a. 
solemn  duty  to  carry  the  good  news  of  Ghristianily  to 
these  ^^  heathen  at  home."  Everything  seemed  in 
readiness  for  some  comprehensive  and  well-laid 
scheme  of  benevolence  and  education  for  the  street- 
children  of  Kew  York. 

A  number  of  our  dtizensi  with  the  present  writer 
threw  themselves  into  a  somewhat  original  method 
for  benefiting  the  young  ^^ roughs"  and  vagabond 
boysof  themetropoUs.  This  was  known  as  the  effort 
of  the 

««BOTB*  HXXToras.'* 

The  theory  of  these  original  assemblages  was^  that) 
the  ^^sympathy  of  an  audlei^"  might  be  used  to) 
influence  these  wild   and   untutored   young^  Arabs 
when  ordinary  agencies  were  of  no  avaU.    The  street* 
b<^  as  is  well-known,  are  exceedingly  sharp  and 
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ikeeiiy  and,  being  aocustomed  to  theatrical  i>erfoTm- 

mcesy  are  eadlf  touched  by  real  oratory,  and  by 

-  dramatic  instruction;  but  they  are  also  restless,  soon 

tired  of  long  exhortations,  and  somewhat  given  to  ekaff. 

The  early  days  of  those  ^^  Boys'  Meetings  ^  were 
stormy.  Sometimes  the  salutatory  exercises  from  the 
street  were  showers  of  stones ;  sometimes  a  general 
scrimmage  occurred  oyer  the  benches;  again,  the 
visitors  or  missionaries  were  pelted,  by  some  opposi- 
tion-gang, or  bitter  enemies  of  the  lads  who  attended 
the  meeting.  The  exercises,  too,  must  be  conducted 
with  much  tact^  or  they  broke  up  with  a  laugh  or  in  a 
row.  The  platform  of  the  Boys'  Meeting  seemed  to 
become  a  kind  of  chemical  test  of  the  gaseous  element 
in  the  brethren's  brains.  One  pungent  criticism  we 
rem^nber— on  a  pious  and  somewhat  sentimental 
Sunday-school  brother,  who,  in  one  of  our  meetings, 
had  been  putting  forth  vague  and  declamatory  reli* 
gious  exhortation — in  the  words  '^  Qiu I  gasl^  whis- 
pered with  infinite  contempt  from  one  hard-&ced 
young  diBcq>le  to  another.  ,  Unhappy,  too,  was  the 
experience  of  any  more  daring  missionary  who  ven- 
tured to  question  these  y  outhflil  inquirers. 

Thus — ^^^In  this  parable,  my  dear  boys,  of  the 
Pharisee  sCkid  the  publican,  what  is  meant  by  the 
^publican  t'" 

^ Aldennan,  sir,  wot  keeps  a];x>t-houseI'^  ^Dixao- 
orat^  sir  P  ^  Black  Bepublican,  sir  I " 
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Or— <<  My  boys,  what  is  the  great  end  of  man  t 
When  la  he  happiest!    How  would  you  feel  hap- 
piestP 
^^  When  we^d  plenty  of  hard  cash^  sir  t'' 

Or — <<  My  d^r  boys^  when  your  father  and  your 
mother  forsake  you^  irAo  will  take  you  up  t" 

^ The  Purlice,  sir  (very  seriously),  the  Purlicel '^ 

They  sometimes  took  their  own  quiet  revenge 
among  themselyes,  in  imitating  the  Sunday-school 
addresses  delivered  to  them. 

Still^rungovemed,  prematurely  sharpi  and 
tomed  to  all  vileness,  as  these  lads  were,  words  whi 
came  forth  from  the  depths  of  a  man's  or  womao/s^ 
heart  would  always  touch  some  hidden  chord  in 
theirs.  Pathos  and  eloquence  vibrated  on  their  hear^ 
strings  as  with  any  other  audience.  Beneath  all  their 
rough  habits  and  rude  words  was  concealed  the 
solemn  monitor,  the  Daimonj  which  ever  whispers  to 
the  lowest  of  human  creatures,  that  some  things  are 
wrong — are  not  to  be  done* 

Whenever  the  speaker  could,  for  a  moment  only^ 
open  the  hearts  of  the  little  street-rovers  to  this  voice, 
there  was  in  the  wild  audience  a  silence  almost  pain- 
fhl,  and  every  one  instinctively  felt,  with  awe,  a  mys- 
terious Presence  in  the  humble  room,  which  blessed 
both  those  who  spake  and  those  who  heard. 

Whatever  was  bold,  or  practical,  or  heroic  in  senti- 
ment, and  especially  the  dramatic  in  oratory,  was 
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most  intently  listened  to  by  these  children  of  mis- 
fortone. 

The  Boys'  Meetings,  howeveri  were  not,  and  could 
^  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  permanent  success, 
i^  were  the  pioneer^work  for  more  profound  labors 
this  class.  Th^  cleared  the  way,  and  showed  the 
of  the  materials.  Those  engaged  in  them 
learned  the  teaital  nature  of  the  evils  they  were 
struggling  with,  and  how  little  any  moral  influence  on 
one  day  can  do  to  combat  them.  These  wild  gather- 
^igs,  like  meetings  for  street-preaching,  do  not  seem 
suited  to  the  habits  of  our  population;  they  are  too 
much  an  occasion  for  firolic.  They  have  given  way  to, 
and  been  merged  in,  much  more  disciplined  assem- 
blages for  precisely  the  same  dass,  which  again  are 
mly  one  step  in  a  long  series  of  moral  efforts  in  their 
behalf  that  are  in  operation  each  day  of  every  week 
and  month,  and  extend  through'  years. 

The  first  of  these  meetings  was  opened  in  1848, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Bandolph  by  the 
members  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  in  a  hall  on  the 
Incomer  of  Christopher  and  Hudson  Streets.  This  was 
ToUowed  by  another  in  a  subsequent  year  in  Wooster 
Street,  conmienced  by  the  inde&tigable  exertions  of 
the  wife  of  Bev.  Dr.  O.  B.  Cheever,  and  sustained 
eapedally  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Howland  and  W.  0.  BusselL 

The  writer  took  more  or  less  part  in  those,  but  was 
e^eciaOy  eoga^^ed  tn  founding  one  in  Sixth  Street^ 
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near  Second  Avenne;  another  in  118  Avenne  D,  from 
which  arose  the  <<  Wilson  School^  and  Hie  Avenne  D 
Mission;  one  in  Eing  Street^  near  Hndson,  from 
which  came  tbe  Oottage-Place  Mission;  and  another 
in  Greenwich  Street^  near  Yandam  Street. 
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A  NEW  OBaAKIZATIOK. 

All  those  who  were  engaged  in  these  efforts  felt 
their  inadeqiuu^y  and  we  resolved  to  meet  at  different 
private  houses  to  discuss  the  formation  of  some  more 
comprehensive  effort  At  length,  in  1853,  we  organ- 
ized, and,  to  the  great  sorprise  of  the  writer,  his  asso- 
ciates suggested  that  he  should  take  the  position 
of  executive  officer  of  the  new  and  untried  Associa- 
tion. He  was  at  that  time  busied  in  literary  and 
editorial  pursuits,  but  had  expected  soon  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  his  eflpedal  training,  and  to  become 
a  preacher.  He  never  dreamed  of  making  a  life- 
pursuit  of  it  in  the  beginning,  or  during  a  number  of 
years;  but  ^the  call"  of  the  neglected  and  outcast 
was  too  strong  for  him,  finally,  to  listen  to  any  other, 
and  the  humble  charily  at  length  became  a  moral  and 
educational  movement  so  profound  and  earnest  as  to 
repay  the  lifid-endeavors  of  any  man.  He  has  never 
legretted  having  cast  aside  whatever  chance  he  may 
have  had  fS»r  the  prizes  and  honors  of  life,  for  the  sake 
of  the  fixrgotten  and  the  unfinrtunate,  and,  above  all,  for 
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His  sake  to  whom  we  owe  alL  Indeed,  he  holds  him- 
self most  fortanate  in  his  profession,  for  it  may  be 
said  there  is  no  occapation  to  which  man  can  deyote 
himself,  where  he  can  haye*snch  unmingled  happiness, 
as  when  he  is  assoaging  hnman  misery  and  raising 
the  ignorant  and  depressed  to  a  higher  life. 

THB  TBIT8TXXS. 

One  of  the  most  energetic  members  of  this  ne^ 
body,  in  the  beginning,  was  a  nephew  of  Dr.  OhanA 
ning— a  Unitarian,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Bnssell — a  man  of  I 
singular  earnestness  of  character,  now  Professor  of 
History  and  Vice-President  in  Cornell  IJni versity^  ^ 
With  him  was  associated  a  friend,  Mr.  B.  J.  How- 
land,  of  peculiar  comi>assion  of  nature,  whose  life 
almost  consisted  of  the  happiness  it  shed  on  others-^ 
he  also  being  a  Unitarian.  Then,  on  the  other  side, 
theologically,  wasljndge  John  L.  Mason,  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  from  an  old  ana 
honored  Presbyterian  fsunily.  His  accurate  legality 
of  mind  and  solidity  of  character  were  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  youthfid  Association,  while,  under 
a  formal  exterior,  he  had  a  most  merdfrd  heart  for  all 
kinds  of  htmian  misery.  He  was  our  presiding  officer 
for  many  years,  and  did  most  Mthftd  and  thorough 
work  for  the  charily.  With  him^presenting  the 
Congregationalists,  was  a  yeiy  carefhl  and  judicious 
man,  engaged  for  many  years  in  Sunday-schools  and 
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nmilar  movements,  Mr.  Wm.  0.  Oilman/    The  Dutch 

iBefbnned  were  represented  by  an  experienced  Mend 
of  edncaticm,  Mr.  M.  T.  Hewitt ;  and  the  Presbyterians 
Vagain  by  one  of  soch  gentleness  and  humanity,  that  all 
Insects  might  haye  called  him  Brother — ^Mr.  W.  L.  King. 
!Fo  these  was  added  one  who  has  been  a  great  Im- 
pelling finoe  of  this  humane  mor^nent  ever  since— 
a  man  of  large,  generous  nature,  and  much  impulse 
of  temi^erament,  with  a  high  and  refined  culture,  who 
has  done  more  to  gain  support  for  this  charity  with 
the  business  community,  where  he  is  so  influential, 
than  any  other  one  man— Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  also  a 
JJnitarian.  Mr.  W.  had  also  been  engaged  in  similar 
gfiaiities  in  Boston. 

Daring  the  first  year,  we  added  to  our  board  firom 
[the  Methodists,  Dr.  J.  L.  Phelps;  from  the  Episco- 
palians, Mr.  Archibald  Bussell  (since  deceased),  who 
has  accomplished  so  much  as  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  the  Eiye  Points  House  of  Industry;  Mr. 
kGeorge  Bird,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  who  is  now 
the  managing  head  of  that   great  educational  in- 
stitution,  the  Cooper  Union;  from  the  Presbyterians, 
w^Cbe  celebrated  Mr.  Gyrus  W.  Field;  and  from  the 
i^Ckmie^mters,''  Ifo.  0.  W.  Elliott,  the  genial  author 
of  the  ^KewEnj^d  History.''    Of  all  the  first  trus- 
tees, tlie  only  ones  in  office  in  1871  are  J.  E.  Williams, 
B.  J.  Howland,  M.  T.  Hewitt^  and  0.  L.  Brace. 

On  s  subsequent  year  we  elected  a  gentleman  who 
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especially  represented  a  reUgions  body  tliat  has  always 
piofoondly   sympathized   with   our  entezpriseJ^^.  | 
Howard  Potter,  the  son  of  the  eminent  Episcopal/ 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  and  nephew  of  the  Bishop  otj 
I^ew  York.   And  yet,  of  all  the  members  of  our  Board, 
no  one  has  been  more  entirely  uiisectarian  than  this 
trustee;  and  certainly  no  one  has  thrown  into  onr 
diarily  more  heart  and  a  more  unbiased  judgment. 
Mr.  Potter  is  still  trustee.    Through  him  and  Mr.  B. 
J.  Livingston,  who  was  chosen  a  few  years  after,  the 
whole  accounts  of  the  Society  were  subsequently  put 
in  a  dear  shape,  and  the  duties  of  the  trustees  in 
supervision  made  distinct  and  regular. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  the  simple  desire  for  doing 
good  which  actuated  these  gentlemen,  and  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  ^^  Christian  Union"  that,  though  repre- 
senting so  many  different  sects,  and  ardently  attached 
to  them,  there  never  was  in  all  tiie  subsequent  years 
the  slightest  difference  among  them  resulting  from 
their  divergent  views  on  speculative  topics.  Ifearly 
all  of  them  were  engaged  practically  in  laboring 
among  the  dangerous  classes.  Mr.  Howland  and 
Mr.  Busscll  had  struggled  most  earnestly  for  a  con-  -^ 
siderable  period  to  ^reform  the  morals  and  elevate 
the  character  of  the  degraded  ];x>pulation  near  ^<  Botten 
Bow,'^  in  Laurens  street,  and  their  ^<  Boys'  Meeting" 
had  been  one  of  the  most  spirited  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion to  be  seen  in  the  city. 
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Several  of  the  gentlemen  I  liave  mentioned  have 
f>bobinie  distingniahed  in  their  yarious  piofessionSi  but 
it  maybe  doubted  if  they  will  look  back  on  any  action 
.  of  their  public  careers  with  more  satisfiEustion  than 
their  first  earnest  efforts  to  lay  firmly  the  foundations 
of  ft  broad  stroctare  of  charity,  edncationi  and  reform. 
The  organization  was  happily  named 

**  THB  GHUJxsnrs  aid  socdbtt  of  kbw  YOBX." 

This  assodationi  which,  from  soch  small  begin- 
nings  has  grown  to  so  important  dimensions,  was  thus 
formed  in  1853,  and  was  subsequently  incorporated  in 
1856,  under  the  general  Act  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  relation  to  Charitable  Associations. 

A  small  office  on  the  comer  of  Amity  Street  was 
opened,  with  a  sins^  lad  in  attendance,  besides  the 
present  writer. 

The  public,  so  profound  was  the  sense  of  thesa 

I  threatening  evils,  immediately  came  forward  with  its 

I  subscriptions-^the  first  large  gift  (fifty  dollars)  being 

firom  the  wife  of  the  principal  property-holder  in  the 

l^ly,  Mrs.  William  B.  Astor. 

Most  touching  of  all  was  the  crowd  of  wandering 
litUe  ones  who  immediately  foond  their  way  to  the 
office.  Bagged  young  girls  who  had  nowhere  to  lay 
their  heads;  children  driven  ficom  dnmkards^  homes; 
ovphans  who  slept  where  Ihey  could  find  a  box  or  a 
stairway;  boys  cast  out  by  step-mothers  or  step- 
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fathers;  newsboys,  whose  incessant  luiswer  to  our 
question,  "Where  do  you  livel^  rung  in  our  ears, 
^^DanH  Uve  nowhere  t^  little  bootblacks,  young  ped- 
dlers "canawl-boys,"  who  seem  to  drift  into  the  city 
every  winter,  and  live  a  vagabond  life;  pickpockets 
and  petty  thieves  trying  to  get  honest  work ;  child  beg- 
gars and  flower-sellers  growing  up  to  enter  courses  of 
crime--all  this  motley  throng  of  infantile  misery  and 
childish  guilt  passed  through  our  doors,  telling  their 
simple  stories  of  suffering,  and  loneliness,  and  tempt- 
ation, until  our  hearts  became  sick;  and  the  present 
writer,  certainly,  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  stir  up  the 
fortunate  classes  to  aid  in  assuaging  these  fearftd  mis- 
eries, would  have  abandoned  the  i>ost  in  discourage- 
ment and  disgust. 

The  following  letter,  written  at  this  time  by  the 
Secretary,  is  appended,  as  showing  the  feeling  of  tiiose 
,  founding  the  Society: 

"W.  L.  Knro,E»q.: 

«Mt  Dbab  Sib— We  were  very  glad  to  get  toot  fint  letterto 
Mr.  Russell,  girlng  xlb  year  good  wishes  and  year  subscription. 
It  was  read  aloud  to  our  committee,  and  we  have  several  times 
expressed  ourselyes  as  very  much  regretting  your  absence,  I 
should  have  certainly  written  you»  but  I  did  not  know  your 
address.  I  received  yours  from  Macon  yesterday,  and  hasten  to 
reply. 

**  Everything  goes  on  welL  We  have  taken  Judge  Mason  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Williams  (formerly  of  Boston)  into  the  committee.  I 
enclose  a  circular,  to  which,  according  to  the  permission  which  you 
gave  us,  we  have  placed  your  name.  We  have  opened  cue  room 
lor  a  workshop  ia  Wooster  Street^  where  we  expect  to  have 
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fofrtj'  or  fiftj  hojB.  The  work  is  shoe-making.  The  bojs  Jump 
at  Che  chance  gladljr.  Some  three '  Newsbojrs'  Meetings '  we  are 
just  getting  under  waj,  thongh  the  charches  move  slowlj.  Our 
Meeting  in  Arenne  D  is  improving  every  Sondaj,  and  is  rerj 
foIL  Next  Thnrsdaj'  eve,  I  hare  made  arrangements  for  a  leo- 
tore  en  the  Magie  Lantern*  to  the  boys  of  oar  Meeting.  We 
gave  out  tickets  on  Sondaj.  The  Girls'  meeting  is  large,  and 
70a  know,  perhaps,  is  now  widened  into  an '  Indastrial  School '  * 
i6r  girls,  which  meets  everj  day  in  our  Building  in  Avenue  D. 
They  have  some  fifty  girls  at  work  there— the  worst  vagrant 
kind.  Public  attention  is  arousing  everywhere  to  this  matter; 
and  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  our  Appeal  was  published, 
we  had  some  $400  sent  in,  part  in  cash,  without  the  trouble  of 
collecting.  We  shall  begin  collecting  this  week.  I  have  been 
Intempted  here  by  a  very  intelligent  little  newsboy,  who  is 
liere  vagrant  and  helpless  ran  away  from  his  st^father.  One 
of  the  pressmen  sent  him  to  me.  We  shall  put  him  in  our 
vrorkshop. 

**!  pray  with  you,  dear  sir,  for  God's  blessing  on  our  young 
enterprise.  It  is  a  grand  one ;  but  without  Hnc  I  see  how  use- 
less it  will  be.  If  we  succeed  even  faintly,  I  shall  feel  that  we 
have  not  lived  in  vidn.  Surely  Christ  will  be  with  us  in  these 
feeUe  efforts  for  his  poor  creatures. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 
*  "  Ckablss  L.  Bbaob. 

«*  New  TOBK,  March  7,1858. 

**?•  S.— I  foxgot  to  tell  you  the  name  we  have  chosen— ^Chil> 
dien's  Aid  Society.' 

*"  Office,  No.  688  Broadway,  8d  floor.  New  York." 


r 


The  following  is  the  first  circalttr  of 

THB  OHHiDBSir'S  AID  SOOIETT. 

"This  sodefy  has  taken  its  origin  in  the  deeply  settled  feel- 
higs  of  our  eitisens,  that  something  must  be  done  to  meet  the 
incnasing  erime  and  poverty  among  the  destitute  children  of 
New  Toriu    Its  otjeets  areto  help  this  class  by  opening  Sunday 

•MXh»WIIsoa8«hooL** 
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Meetings  and  IndostrUl  Schools*  and,  gradaallj'  as  means  shall 
be  famished,  hj  forming  Lodging-honses  and  Reading-rooms  for 
children,  and  hj  emplojing  paid  agents  whose  sole  business 
^  shall  bo  to  care  for  them. 

I      f  As  Christian  men,  we  cannot  look  upon  this  great  multitude 

^  of  nnhappj,  deserted,  and  degraded  bojrs  and  girls  without  feel- 
ing oar  responsibilitj'  to  God  for  them.  We  remember  that 
thej*  hare  the  same  capacities,  the  same  need  of  kind  and  good 
inflaenoes,  and  the  same  ImmortaUtj*  as  the  little  ones  in  oar 
own  homes.  We  bear  in  mind  that  One  died  for  them,  eren  as 
for  the  children  of  the  rich  and  happj.  Thus  far,  alms-houses 
and  prisons  have  done  little  to  affect  the  evil.  But  a  small  part 
of  the  vagrant  population  can  be  shut  up  In  oar  asylums,  and 
judges  an4  magistrates  are  reluctant  to  convict  children  so  joung 
and  ignorant  that  thej*  hardlj*  seem  able  to  distinguish  good  and 
eviL    The  class  increases.    Immigration  is  pouring  in  its  multi- 

^  tude  of  poor  foreigners,  who  leave  these  joung  outcasts  every* 
where  abandoned  in  our  midst.  For  the  most  part,  the  bojs  grow 
up  utterlj*  bj*  themselves.  No  ono  cares  for  them,  and  the^  care 
for  no  one.  Some  live  bj*  begging,  hj  petty  pilfering,  hj  bold 
robbery ;  some  earn  an  honest  support  by  peddling  matches,  or 
apples>  or  newspapers ;  others  gather  bones  and  rags  in  the  street 
to  selL  They  sleep  on  steps,  in  cellars,  in  old  bams,  and  in  mar* 
kets,  or  they  hire  a  bed  in  filthy  and  low  lodging-houses.  They 
cannot  read ;  they  do  not  go  to  school  or  attend  a  church.  Many 
of  them  have  never  seen  the  Bible.  Every  cunning  faculty  is 
intensely  stimulated.  They  are  shrewd  and  old  in  vice,  when 
other  children  are  in  leading-strings.  Few  influences  which  are 
kind  and  good  ever  reach  the  vagrant  boy.  And,  yet,  among 
themselves  they  show  generous  and  honest  traits.    Kindness 

^can  always  toud^  fhftTy^ 

"  The  girls,  too  of  ten,grow  up  even  more  pitiable  and  deserted. 
Till  of  late  no  one  has  ever  cared  for  them.  They  are  the  cross- 
walk sweepers,  the  little  apple-peddlers,  and  candy-sellers  of 
our  city  {  or,  by  more  questionable  means,  they  earn  their  scanty 
bread.  They  traverse  the  low,  vile  streets  alone,  and  live  with- 
out mioiher  or  friends,  or  any  share  in  what  we  should  call  a 
home.  They  also  know  little  of  God  or  Christ,  except  by  name. 
They  grow  up  passionate,  ongovemed,  with  no  love  or  kindness 
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erer  to  soften  Hie  heart.    We  all  know  their  short  wild  llf e— 
and  the  sad  end. 

"These  hoys  and  girls,  it  should  be  remembered,  will  soon 
form  the  great  lower  class  of  our  dtj.  They'  will  inflaenoe 
elections;  they'  majr  shape  the  policj  of  the  citj;  thef  will, 
aashiedljr,  if  onredaimed,  poison  societ 7  all  aroond  them.  Thejr 
will  help  to  form  the  great  mnltitnde  of  robbers,  thieres, 
Tagrants,  and  prostitateif  who  are  now  such  a  harden  upon  the 
law-respecting  community. 

•*  In  one  ward  alone  of  the  dtjr,  the  Elerenth,  there  were,  in 
1863,  oat  of  12,000  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  six- 
teen, onljr  7,000  who  attended  sdiool,  and  only  2fi00  who  went  to 
Sabbath  Sdiool;  leaving  5j000  withont  the  common  privileges  of 
edacation,  and  about  O/XX)  destitute  of  public  religious  influence. 

**  In  view  of  these  evils  we  have  formed  an  Association  which 
shall  devote  itself  entirely  to  this  class  of  vagrant  children. 
We  do  not  propose  in  aaj  way  to  conflict  with  existing  asylums 
and  institutions,  but  to  render  them  a  hearty  cooperation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  flU  a  gap,  which,  of  necessity,  they  all  have 
lefL    A  large  multitude  of  children  live  in  the  dty  who  can- 
not be  placed  in  alliums,  and  yet  who  are  uncared-for  and  ig> 
norant  and  vagrant.    We  propose  to  give  to  these  work,  and  to 
bring  them  under  religious  influence.    As  means  shall  come  in, 
it  is  designed  to  district  the  dty,  so  that  hereafter  every  Ward 
may  have  its  agent,  who  shall  be  a  friend  to  the  vagrant  child. 
'Boys'  Sunday  Meetings'  have  already  been  formed,  whidi  we 
hope  to  see  extended  until  every  quarter  has  its  place  of  preacln^ 
ing  to  boys,    l^th  these  we  intend  to  connect  'Industriid\ 
8dM>ols,'  where  the  great  temptations  to  this  dass  arising  from 
want  of  work  may  be  removed,  and  where  they  can  learn  an  hon« 
est  trade.    Arrangements  have  been  m^e  with  manufacturers, 
by  whidi,  if  we  have  the  requisite  funds  to  begin,  five  hundred 
boys  in  diflbrent  localities  can  be  supplied  with  paying  work. 
We  hope,  too,  especially  to  be  the  means  of  draining  the  dty  of  j 
these  diUdren,  l^  communicating  with  farmers,  manufacturers,  \^ 
or  fsmiHes  in  the  country,  who  may  have  need  of  such  for    ^ 
employment    When  homeless  boys  are  found  by  our  agents,  we 
i  to  get  them  homes  in  the  fsmllies  of  respectable,  needy 
L  the  d^,  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  an  honest  living. 
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We  design,  ]n  a  word,  to  bring  hommne  and  klndlj  Inflaences  to    . 
bear  on  this  forsaken  diss    to  preach  in  yarions  modes  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  to  the  vagrant  children  of  New  York. 

«  Numbers  of  oar  dtisens  have  long  felt  the  erils  we  would 
,remed7,  but  few  hare  the  leisure  or  the  means  to  deyote  them- 
liMslyes  personally  to  this  work  with  the  thoroughness  which  it 
requires.  This  society,  as  we  propose,  shall  be  a  medium  through  | 

which  all  can,  in  their  measure,  practically  help  the  poor  chil* 
dren  of  the  city.  j 

"  We  call  upon  all  who  recognise  that  these  are  the  little  ones  t 

of  Christ ;  all  who  believe  that  crime  is  best  averted  by  sowing 
good  influences  in  childhood ;  all  who  are  the  friends  of  the  help-  j 

less,  to  aid  us  in  our  enterprise.  We  confidently  hope  this  wide 
and  practical  movement  will  have  its  full  share  of  Christian 
liberality.  And  we  earnestly  ask  the  contributions  of  those  able 
to  give,  to  help  us  in  canyicg  forward  the  work.  j 

-March,  1858.- 

'i}VSB  or  lOSBBT  AXD  CRDfX. 

In  investigating  closely  the  different  parts  of  the 
city,  with  reference  to  Aitore  movements  for  their 
benefit,  I  soon  came  to  know  certain  centres  of  crime 
and  misery^  nntil  every  lane  and  alley,  with  its  filth 
and  wretchedness  and  vice,  became  familiar  as  the 
lanes  of  a  coontry  homestead  to  its  owner.  There 
was  the  infamous  Oerman  ^^Bag-pickers'  Den,'^  in  Pitt 
and  Willett  Streets— doable  rows  of  houses,  flaunting  | 

with  dirty  banners,  and  the  yards  heaped  up  with  ) 

bones  and  reflise,  where  cholera  raged  unchecked  in  ] 

its  previous  invasion.  Here  the  wild  life  of  the  chil- 
dren  soon  made  them  outcasts  and  thieves.  \ 

Then  came  the  murderous  blocks  in  Oheny  and  | 

Water  Streets,  where  so  many  dark  crimes  were  con*  t 
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tmually  oommitted,  and  where  the  little  girls  who 
flitted  aboat  with  baskets  and  wrapped  in  old  shawls 
became  fiuniliar  with  vice  before  they  were  oat  of 
childhood. 

13iere  were  the  thievea^  Lodgin^-hooses^  in  Ihe 
lower  wards,  where  Ihe  street-boys  were  trained  by 
older  pickpockets  and  burglars  for  Iheur  nefarious 
callings;  the  low  immigrant  boarding-houses  and  vile 
ceDars  of  the  First  Ward,  educating  a  youthftd  popu- 
lation for  courses  of  guilt;  the  notorious  rogues'  den 
in  Ttfwrens  Street— ^  Botten  Bow" — ^where,  it  was 
siud,  no  drove  of  animals  could  pass  by  and  keep  its 
numbers  intact;  and,  fieurther  above,  the  community 
of  young  garroters  and  biirglars  around  ^^  Hamersley 
Street  and  Oottage  Place."  And,  still  more  north, 
the  dreadfiil  population  of  youthftd  ruffians  and 
degraded  men  and  women  in  ^^  Poverty  Lane,"  near 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets  and  Ninth  Avenue, 
which  subsequehtly  ripened  into  the  infamous  ^^  l^ine- 
teenlh-street  Gang." 

On  the  east  side,  again,  was  ^^Dutch  Hill,"  near 
Forty-second  Street,  the  squatters^  village,  whence 
.  issued  so  many  of  the  little  peddlers  of  the  dty,  and 
the  Eleventh  Ward  imd  ^Corleai's  Hook,"  where  the 
^copper-pickers,"  and  young  wood-stealers,  and  the 
thieves  who  beset  the  shii>-yards  congregated;  while 
below,  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  was  the  Italian  quarter, 
whoe  houses  could  be  seen  crowded  with  children. 
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monkeyfii  dogs,  and  all  the  appartenances  of  the  obrps 
of  organ-grindersy  harpers,  and  the  little  Italian  street- 
swe&persy  who  then,  ignorant  and  untrained,  wan* 
dered  thnragh  our  down-town  btreets  and  alleys. 

Near  each  one  of  these  ^  fever'nests,"  and  oentresl 
of  ignorance,  crime,  and  i>oyerty,  it  was  our  hope  and  I 
aim  eventually  to  place  some  agency  which  should  be  I 
a  moral  and  physical  disinfectant— a  seed  of  reform  I 
and  improvement  amid  the  wilderness  of  vice  and/ 
degradation. 

It  seemed  a  too  enthusiastic  hope  to  be  realized ; 
and,  at  times,  the  waves  of  misery  and  guilt  through 
tliese  dark  places  appeared  too  overwhelming  and 
irresistible  for  any^one  effort  or  association  of  effiiorts 
to  be  able  to  stem  or  oppose  them. 

How  the  somewhat  ardent  bope  was  realized,  and 
the  plan  carried  out,  will  appear  hereafter. 

The  first  special  effort  that  we  put  forth  was  tiie 
providing  of  work  for  these  children,  by  opening 

W0BK8H0P& 

These  experiments,  of  which  we  made  many  at  dif> 
ferent  times,  were  not  successfdi.  Our  object  was  to 
render  the  shops  self-supporting.  But  the  irregular- 
ity of  the  class  attending  them,  the  work  spoiled,  and 
the  necessity  of  competing  with  skilled  labor  and  often 
with  machinery,  soon  put  us  behind.  We  had  one 
workshop  for  pegging  boots  and  shoes  in  Wooster 
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Street,  where  we  soon  got  employment  for  numbers 

of  stieet-boyB;  bat  a  machine  was  suddenly  invented 

for  pegging  shoes,  which  drove  as  out  of  the  field. 

e  tried  then  paper  box  and  bag-making,  carpenter- 

g,  and  other  branches;  but  it  may  be  set  down  as 

an  axiom,  that  *^  Benevolence  cannot  compete  with 

^Selfishness  in  business."    Philanthropy  will  never  cut 

^  ^     down  the  eq[>enses  of  production,  as  will  individual 

self-interest 

/^  Moreover,  these  artificial  workshops  excite  the  jeal* 
COSY  of  Ihe  trades,  while  they  are  not  so  necessary  in 
this  coontiy  as  in  Europe,  because  Ihe  demand  is  so 
great  here  for  children's  labor. 
^  We  soon  discovered  that  if  we  could  train  the   \ 

'      ^  children  of  the  streets  to  habits  of  industry  and  self-    \ 
control  and  neatness,  and  give  them  the  rudiments    1 
of  moral  and  mental  education,  we  need  not  trouble    ! 
1  (     ourselves  about  anything  more.     A  child  in  any   ; 

degree  educated  and  disciplined  can  easily  ma.ke  an  / 
honest  living  in  tUs  country.  The  only  occasional 
exception  is  with  young  girls  depending  on  the  needle 
fbr  support,  inasmuch  as  the  competition  here  is  so 
severe.  But  for  these  we  often  were  enabled  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  skilled  labor,  which  supported 
tiiem  easily;  and,  if  tao^^t  cleanliness  and  habits  of 
order  and  punctuality,  tiiey  had  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing places  as.upper  servants,  or  they  soon  married 
[^^  into  a  better  class. 
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HOMELESS  BOTS. 
THB  KBWSB0Y8'  LODOIKGKHOXrSB. 

The  spectacle  which  earliest  and  most  painftdly 
arrested  my  attention  in  this  work,  were  the  hauseU$$ 
boys  in  varions  portions  of  the  city. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  very  considerable  class  of 
lads  in  New  York  who  bore  to  the  bosyi  wealthy 
world  about  them  something  of  the  same  relation 
which  Indians  bear  to  the  civilized  Western  settlers. 
They  had  no  settied  home,  and  lived  on  the  outskirts 
of  sodety,  their  hand  against  every  man's  pocket,  and 
eveiy  man  looking  on  them  as  natural  enemies ;  their 
wits  sharpened  like  those  of  a  savage,  and  their  prin- 
ciples often  no  better.    Ohristianity  reared  its  temples 
over  them,  and  Civilization  was  carrying  on  its  great 
work,  while  they — a  happy  race  of  littie  heathens  and 
barbarians— plundered,  or  frolicked,  or  led  their  rov- 
ing life,  far  beneath.    Sometimes  they  seemed  to  me^ 
like  what  the  police  call  them,  ^^  street-rats,*^  who  | 
gnawed  at  the  foundations  of  society,  and  scampered/ 
away  when  light  was  brought  near  them.    Their  lifeT 
was,  of  course,  a  painftally  hard  one.  To  sleep  in  boxes,  \ 
or  under  stairways,  or  in  hay-barges  on  the  coldest 
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winter-iughtSy  for  a  mere  childy  was  hard  enoogli;  bat 
often  to  have  no  food,  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  by  the 
older  mffians,  and  shoved  about  by  the  police^  stand- 
ing barefooted  and  in  rags  under  doorways  as  the 
winter-storm  raged,  and  to  know  that  in  all  the  great 
city  there  was  not  a  single  door  open  with  welcome 
to  the  little  rover — ^this  was  harder. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  a  more  light-hearted  youngster 
than  the  street-boy  is  not  to  be  found.     He  is  always 

.  ready  to  make  fun  of  his  own  sufferings,  and  to 
^chaff''  others.  His  &ce  is  old  from  exposure  and 
his  sharp  ^struggle  for  existence;  '^  his  clothes  flutter 
in  Ihe  breeze ;  and  his  bare  feet  peep  out  from  the 
broken  boots.  Yet  he  is  meny  as  a  down,  andalways 
ready  for  the  smallest  joke,  and  quick  to  take  ^^a 
point ''  or  to  return  a  repartee.  His  views  of  life  are 
mainly  derived  from  the  more  mature  opinions  of 
^flash-men,"  engine-runners,  cock-fighters,  pugilists, 
and  pickpockets,  whom  he  occasionally  is  i>ermitted 
to  look  upon  with  admiration  at  some  select  pot-house; 
while  his  more  ideal  pictures  of  the  world  about  Mm,  - 
and/Bis  literary  education,  come  from  the  low  theatres, 

[to  which  he  is  passionately  attached.  His  mbralsare, 
of  course,  not  of  a  high  order,  living,  as  he  does,  in  a 
fluting,  swearing,  stealing,  and  gambling  set  Yet 
he  has  his  code;  he  will  not  get  drunk;  he  pays  his 
debts  to  other  boys,  and  thinks  it  dishonorable  to  sell 
papers  on-their  beat,  and,  if  they  come  on  his,  he 
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administers  summary  Justice  by  <^ punching;^  lie  is 
generous  to  a  faulty  and  will  always  divide  his  last 
8izi>ence  with  a  poorer  boy.  ^^  life  is  a  strife  "  with 
him,  ami  Itnoney  its  reward ;  and,  as  bankruptcy  means 
to  the  street-boy  a  night  on  the  door-steps  without 
supper,  he  is  sharp  and  reckless,  if  he  can  only  earn 
or  get  enough  to  keep  him  above  water.  His  tempta- 
tions are,  to  cheat,  steal,  and  lie.  His  religion  is 
vague.  One  boy,  who  told  me  he  ^^  didnt  live  no- 
where," who  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  said  he  had 
heard  of  God,  and  the  boys  thought  it  ^^  kind  o^  lucky" 
to  say  over  something  tp  Him  which  one  of  them  had 
learned,  when  they  were  sleeping  out  in  boxes. 

With  all.their  other  vices,  it  is  remarkable  how  few. 
of  these  smaller  street-boys  ever  take  liquor.    And 
Iheir  kindness  to  one  another,  when  all  are  in  the 
utmost  destitution,  is  a  credit  to  human  nature.* 

Their  money  is  unfortunately  apt  to  slip  away, 
especially  for  gambling  and  petty  lotteries,  called 
^^IK>licy-tickets."  A  tradition  in  the  remote  past  of 
some  boy  who  drew  a  hundred  dollars  in  these  lotter- 
ies still  pervades  the  whole  body,  and  they  annually 
sink  a  considerable  portion  of  their  hard-earned  pen- 
nies in  ^^  policy-tickets." 


*  Onlj  roodntl^,  a  x>oor  homp-backed  lad  in  the  Newiboyi* 
Lodging-hooBe  gare  hk  dollar,  and  collected  nine  more  from  the 
boji,  for  the  family  of  the  children  who  were  loet  in  Kew 
JerseT'. 
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The  choice  of  these  lads  of  a  night's  resting-place 
is  sometimes  almost  as  remarkable  as  was  (Javroche^s 
in  ^  I^es  IkQs^rables.''  Two  little  newsboys  slept  one 
winter  in  the  iron  tabe  of  tiie  bridge  at  Harlem; 
two  others  made  their  bed  in  a  bnmed-ont  safe  in 
Wall  Street  Sometimes  they  ensconced  themselves 
in  the  cabin  of  a  ferry-boat^  and  thus  spent  the 
night.  Old  boilersy  barges,  steps,  and,  above  all, 
ateam-gratings,  were  their  favorite  beds. 

In  those  days  the  writer  wonld  frequently  see  ten 
or  a  dozen  of  them,  piled  together  to  keep  one  another 
warm,  under  the  stairs  of  the  printing-offices. 

In  planning  the  alleviation  of  these  evils,  it  was 
jnecessaiy  to  keep  in  view  one  object,  not  to  weaken  { 
the  best  quality  of  this  class — ^their  sturdy  ind^^^^il- 
ence-^md,  at  the  same  time,  their  pr^udices  and  I 
haMtr  were  not  too  suddenly  to  be  assailed.  They 
had  a  peculiar  dread  of  Sunday  Schools  and  religious 
exhortations— I  think  partly  because  of  the  general 
creed  of  their  older  associates,  but  more  for  fear  that 
these  exercises  were  a  ^^ pious  dodge''  for  trapping  them 
into  tiie  House  of  Beftige  or  some  place  of  detention. 

The  first  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  plan  was,  to 
tareat  tiie  lads  as  independent  little  dealers,  and  give 
them  nothing  without  i>ayment,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  o£Eier  tibem  mnfjijms[^Jaj:^^eir  money  than  they 
could  get  anywhere  else.  Moral,  educational,  and 
religions  influenoe&were  to  come  in  afterward.  Secur- 
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iBg  them  through  their  interests,  we  had  a  permanent^/ 
hold  of  them. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  writer  among  our  influen- 
tial citizens  and  in  various  churches,  public  meetings 
were  held,  articles  written,  the  press  interested,  and 
at  length  sufficient  money  wa«  pledged  to  make  the 
experiment  The  board  of  the  new  Sodely  gave  its 
approval,  and  a  loft  was  secured  in  the  old  <<Sun 
Buildings,''  and  fitted  up  as  a  lodging-room,  andllnT 
March,  1854,  the  first  Lodging-house  for  street-boys/ 
or  newsboys  in  this  country  was  opened.  ^ 

An  excellent  superintendent  was  found  in  the  per- 
son of  a  carpenter,  Mr.  0.  0.  Tracy,  who  showed  v 
remarkable  ingenuity  and  tact  in  the  management  of 
these  wild  lads.  These  little  subjects  regarded  the  first 
arrangements  with  some  suspicion  and  much  contempt 
To  find  a  good  bed  offered  them  for  six  cents,  with  a 
bath  thrown  in,  and  a  supper  for  four  cents,  was  a 
hard  &ct,  which  they  could  rest  upon  and  understand; 
but  the  motive  was  evidently  ^^  gaseous."  There  was 
^^  no  money  in  it " — that  was  dear.  The  Superintend- 
ent was  probably  ^^astreet  preacher,"  and  this  was  a 
trap  to  get  them  to  Sunday  Schools,  and  so  prepare 
themfor  the  House  of  Beftige«  Still,  thqr  might  have 
a  lark  there,  and  it  could  be  no  worse  than  ^<bum- 
ming,"  i. «.,  sleeping  out  They  laid  their  plans  for  a  ^ 
general  scrimmage  in  the  school-room— first  cutting 
off  the  gas,  and  then  a  row  in  the  bedroom. 
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Th6  Bnperinteiideiit,  howeTer,  ii^  a  bland  and  be- 
nevolent way,  nipped  their  plans  in  the  bad«  The 
gas-pipes  were  goarded;  the  rough  ring-leaders  were 
politely  dismissed  to  the  lower  door,  where  an  officer 
looked  after  their  wel&re;  and,  when  the  first  boots 
b^;an  to  fly  firom  a  little  fellow's  bed,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  snaked  out  by  a  gentle  but  muscular  hand, 
and  left  in  the  cold  to  shiver  over  his  folly.  The 
others  began  to  feel  that  a  mysteiioas  authority  was 
getting  even  with  them,  and  thought  it  better  to  nestle 
in  their  warm  beds. 

Little  deeping,  however,  was  there  among  them 
thatni{^t;  but  ejaculations  sounded  out— such  as,  ''I 
say,  Jim, this israytherbetter'anbummin'—eht"  ^^My 
cyesl  what  soft  beds  these  isl"  ^^Toml  it^s'mostas 
good  as  a  steam-gratin',  and  there  aint  no  M.  P.'s  to 
pokeneitherl^   <^Fm  glad  I  aint  a  bummer  to-night  I'' 

A  good  wash  and  a  breakfast  sent  the  lodgers 
ftrth  in  the  morning,  happier  anddeaner,  if  not  better, 
Hian  when  they  went  in.  This  night's  success  estab- 
lished its  popularily  with  the  newsboys.  The  ^Fulton 
Lodge"  soon  became  a  boys^  hoteI,.and  one  loft  was 
known  among  them  as  the  ^  Astor  House." 
r*  Quietly  and  judiciously  did  Mr.  Tracy  advance  his 
Tinpft  among  thein. 

^B<^y8,"  said  he,  one  morning,  ^^  there  was  a  gentle- 
man here  this  morning,  who  wanted  a  boy  in  an  office, 
at  flnee  dollars  a  ireek." 
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"Myeyesl    Letm^go,  8irP    And — ^Meyml^ 

<^  But  he  wanted  a  boy  who  could  write  a  good     « 
hand." 

Their  countenances  felL 

^^  Welly  now,  suppose  we  have  a  night-s6hool|  and  • 
learn  to  write— what  do  you  say,  boys  t ''. 

"  Agreed,  sir.'' 

And  so  arose  our  evening-schooL  ^ 

The  Sunday  Meeting,  which  is  now  an  ^<  institu- 
tion,'' was  entered  upon  in  a  similarly  discreet  man- 
ner. The  lads  had  been  impressed  by  apublic  foneraD 
and  Mr.  Tracy  suggested  their  listening  to  a  littLej 
reading  firom  the  Bible.  They  consented,  and  were  a 
good  deal  surprised  at  what  they  heard*  The  **  Oolden 
l&ule"  struck  them  as  an  altogether  impossible  kind 
of  precept  to  obey,  especially  when  one  was  ^^  stuck 
and  short,"  and  ^^had  to  live."  The  marvels  of  the 
Bible— the  storiep  of  miracles  and  the  like— always 
seemed  to  them  natural  and  proper.  That  a  Being  of  ^ 
such  a  character  as  Christ  should  control  Nature  and 
disease,  was  appropriate  to  their  minds.  And  it  was 
a  kind  of  comfort  to  these  young  vagabonds  that  the 
Son  of  Gtod  was  so  often  homeless,  and  that  he  be- 
longed humanly  to  the  working  classes.  The  petition 
for  ^  daily  bread"  (which  a  celebrated  divine  has 
declared  ^^unsuited  to  modem  conditions  of  dviliza-  ^ 
tion  ")  they  always  rolled  out  with  a  peculiar  unction. 
I  think  that  the  conception  of  a  Superior  Being,  who 
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knew  just  the  8<nrt  of  privations  and  temptations  that 
followed  them,  and  who  felt  especially  for  the  poorer^ 
classes^  who  wa^  always  near  them,  and  pleased  at 
troe  manhood  in  them,  did  keep  afterward  a  consider- 
able number  of  them  firom  lying  and  stealing  and 
cheating  and  Tile  pleasures. 

Their  singing  was  generally  prepared  for  by  taking 
off  their  coats  and  rolling  np  their  deeves,  and  was 
entered  into  with  a  gosta 

The  voices  seemed  sometimes  to  come  firom  a  dif  • 
erent  i>art  of  their  natures  firom  what  we  saw  with  the 
bodily  ^yes.  There  was,  now  and  then,  a  genUe  and 
minor  k^,  as  if  a  glimi>8e  of  something  purer  and 
higher  passed  through  these  rough  lads.  A  favorite 
song  was,  ^^There^s  a  Best  for  the  Weary,^  though 
more  untiring  youngsters  than  these  never  frisked 
over  the  earth;  and  <^  There's  a  light  in  the  Window 
for  Thee,  Brother,'^  always  pleased  them,  as  if  fhey 
imagined  themselves  wandering  alone  through  a  great 
city  at  nighty  and  at  length  a  firiendly  light  shone  in 
the  window  for  them. 
^  Their  especial  vice  of  money-wasting  the  Superin- 
tendent broke  xxp  by  opening  a  Savings-bank,  and 
allowing  the  i)oy8  to  vote  how  long  it  should  be  dosed. 
The  small  daily  depodts  aocumidated  to  sudi  a  de- 
gree that  the  opening  gave  them  a  great  surprise  at 
the  amounts  which  th^  possessed,  and  they  began  to 
ftd  thus  the  ^sense  of  property,^  and  the  desire  of 
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accomulationy  which|  economists  tell  us,  is  the  base 
of  all  civilization.  A  liberal  interest  was  also  soon 
allowed  on  deposits,  which  stimnlated  the  good  habit 
Atpresenty  fix>m  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars 
will  often  be  saved  by  the  lads  in  a  month.  * 

The  same  deyice,  and  constant  instroction,  broke 
up  gambling,  though  I  think  policy-tickets  were  never 
fkirly  undermined  among  them. 

The  present  Superintendent  and  Matron  of  the 
l^ewsboys'  Lodging-house,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connor  (at 
!N'os.  49  and  51  Park  Place),  are  unsurpassed  in  such 
institutions  in  their  discipline,  order,  good  manage- 
ment, and  excellent  housekeeping.  The  floors,  over 
which  two  hundred  or  two  himdred  and  fifty  street- 
boys  tread  daily,  are  as  dean  as  a  man-of-war's  deck. 
The  Sunday-evening  meetings  are  as  attentive  and 
orderly  as  a  church,  the  week-evening  school  quiet  and 
studious.  All  that  mass  of  wild  young  humanity  is 
kept  in  i)erfect  order,  and  brought  under  a  thousand 
good  influences. 

The  Superintendent  has  had  a  very  good  preliiflh 
nary  experience  for  this  work  in  the  military  service^ 
having  been  in  the  British  army  in  the  Grime^ 
The  discipline  which  he  maintrfjins  is  excellent  He 
is  a  man,  too,  of  remarkable  generosity  of  feeling, 
and  a  good  ^^  provider."  One  always  knows  that  his 
boys  will  have  enough  to  eat,  and  that  everything 
will  be  managed  liberally— and  justly.     It  is  truly 
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remarkable  dniing  how  many  years  he  controlled  that 
great  mnltitode  of  little  vagabonds  and*  ^^ roughs," 
and  yet  with  scarcely  ever  even  a  complaint  fix>m  any 
sonrce  against  him*  For  such  success  is  needed  the 
utmost  Irindnesa,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  strictest 
Justice.  His  wife  has  been  almost  like  a  mother  to 
the  boys. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  the  x>opulation  of  a  town 
passes  through  the  Lodging-house— in  1869  and  '70, 
eight  thousand  eight  hwM/red  and  thirty-five  dififerent 
boys.  Many  are  put  in  good  homes  ^  some  find  places 
for  themselves;  others  drift  away— no  one  knows 
^^hither.  They  are  an  army  of  orphans — ^regiments  of 
children  who  have  not  a  home  or  friend — a  multitude 
of  litOe  street-rovers  who  have  no  place  where  to  lay 
their  heads.  Thqr  are  being  educated  in  the  streets 
rajxidly  to  be  thieves  and  burglars  and  criminals.  The 
Lodging-house  is  at  once  school,  church,  intelligence* 
j>ffioe,  and  hotel  for  them.  Here  they  are  shaped  to 
be  honest  and  industrious  citizens;  here  taught  econ- 
omy, good  order,  cleanliness,  and  morality;  here  Be- 
Hgion  brings  its  powerftil  influences  to  bear  upon 
th^n;  and  they  are  sent  forth  to  begin  courses  of  hon- 
est livelihood. 

The  Lodging-houses  repay  their  expenses  to  the 
public  ten  times  over  each  year,  in  preventing  the 
growth  of  thieves  and  criminals.  They  are  agencies 
of  pure  humanity  and  almost  unming^ed  good.    Their 
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only  possible  reproach  could  be,  that  some  of  their 
wild  subjects  are  soon  beyond  their  reach,  and  have 
been  too  deeply  tainted  with  the  vices  of  street-life  to 
be  touched  even  by  kindness,  education,  or  religion. 
The  number  who  are  saved,  however,  are  most  en* 
couragingly  large. 

The  Newsboys'  Lodging-house  is  by  no  means, 
however,  an  entire  burden  on  the  charity  of  the  com- 
munity. Buring  1870  the  lads  themselves  paid  $3,349 
toward  its  expense.  ^i 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  rooms 
during  the  past  Ave  years : 

The  first  floor  is  divided  into  various  compartments 
— a  large  dining-room,  where  one  hundred  and  flfly 
boys  can  sit  down  to  atable;  a  kitchen,  laundry,  store- 
room, servants'  room,  and  rooms  for  the  feunily  of  the 
superintendent  The  next  story  is  partitioned  into  a 
school-room,  gymnasium,  and  bath  and  wash  rooms, 
plentifully  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The 
hot  water  and  the  heat  of  the  rooms  are  supplied  by 
a  steam-boiler  on  the  lower  story.  The  two  upper 
stories  are  filled  with  neat  iron  bedsteads,  having -two 
beds  each,  arranged  like  ships'  bunks  over  each  other; 
of  these  there  are  two  himdred  and  sixty.  Here  are 
also  the  water-vats,  into  which  the  many  barreIsM  . 
used  daily  are  pumi>ed  by  the  engine.  The  rooms  are 
high  and  dry,  and  the  floors  dean. 

It  is  a   commentary  on  the   housekeeping   and 
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accommodations  thatffor  eighteen  years  no  case  of 
joontagions  disease  has  ever  occurred  among  these 
Ithonsands  of  boys. 
K  -  The  Sew  York  Newsboys'  Lodging-hoose  has  been 
I  in  existence  eighteen  years.  During  these  years  it 
has  lodged  91^  different  boys,  restored  7^8  boys 
to  friends,  provided  5,126  with  homes,  fbrnished  576,- 
486  lodgings  and  469,461  meals.  The  expense  of  all 
this  has  been  $152,888.  Of  this  amoont  the  boys  have 
comtiibated  #32,306. 

That  the  Lodging-honse  has  had  a  Tigoroos  growth, 
is  shown  by  the  foUowiog  table: 
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Extracts  from  the  joumal  of  a  visitor  from  the 
coantry: 

▲  VISIT  TO  THB  HBWSBOTS. 

"It  Mqoiret  a  peculiar  person  to  manage  and  talk  to  these 
boja.  Ballet-headed,  short-haired,  bright^jed,  shirt-sleered, 
go-ahead  bojs.  Bojs  who  sell  papers,  black  boots,  ran  on  erw 
rands,  hold  horses,  pitch  pennies,  sleep  in  barrels,  and  steal 
their  bread.  Bojs  who  know  at  the  age  of  twelre  more  than 
the  children  of  ordinal/  men  woald  have  learned  at  twenty; 
bojs  who  can  cheat  jon  out  of  joor  eje-teeth,  and  are  as  smart 
as  a  steel-trap.  Thej  will  stand  no  fooling ;  thej  are  aecnstomed 
to  gammon,  thej  lire  bj  it.  No  aadience  that  ever  we  saw  coold 
compare  in  attitudinising  with  this.  Heads  generallj  up;  ejes 
fall  on  the  speaker;  months,  almost  without  an  exception,  closed 
tightlj;  hands  in  pockets;  legs  stretched  out;  no  sleepers,  all 
wid»«wake,  keenlj  alire  for  a  pun,  a  point,  or  a  slangism. 
Winding  up,  Mr.  Brace  said:  'Well,  bojs,  I  want  mj  friends 
here  to  see  that  jou  have  the  material  for  talkers  amongst  jour* 
selves;  whom  do  jou  choose  for  jour  orator t' 

"'Paddj,  Paddj,'  shouted  one  and  all.  'Gome out, Paddj. 
Whj  don't  JOU  show  jourself  t '  and  so  on. 

"  Presentl J  Paddj  came  forward,  and  stood  upon  a  stooL  He 
is  a  joungster,  not  more  than  twelve,  with  a  little  round  eje,  a 
short  nose,  a  lithe  form,  and  chuck-fuU  of  fun. 

«• « Bummers,'  said  he, '  snoosers,  and  dtisens,  I've  come  down 
here  among  je  to  talk  to  jer  a  little  I  Me  and  m j  friend  Brace 
have  come  to  see  how  jVr  gittin'  along,  and  to  advise  jer.  You 
fellers  what  stands  at  the  shops  with  jer  noses  over  the  railin', 
smellin'  ov  the  roast  beef  and  the  hash— jou  fellers  who's  got 
no  home— think  of  it  how  we  are  to  encourage  je.  [Derisive 
laughter,  "Ha^ia's,"  and  various  ironical  kinds  of  applause.]  I 
saj,  bummers— for  jou're  aU  bummers  (in  a  tone  of  kind  i>atron- 
age>— /  wn$  a  iuinmer  once  [great  laughter]— I  hate  to  see  jou 
•pendin'  jour  monej  on  pennj  ice-creams  and  bad  dgars.  Whj 
dont  JOU  save  jour  mon^  t  Tou  feller  without  no  boots,  how 
would  JOU  like  a  new  pair,  eh?  [Laughter  from  all  the  bojs 
but  iSbm  one  addxessed.]    Well,  I  hope  jou  maj  gel  'em,  but  I 
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lajtlier  think  jou  won't  I  hare  hopes  for  70a  alL  I  want  70a 
to  grow  up  to  be  rich  men— dtiiens,  Qovemment  men,  lawyers, 
generals,  and  influence  men.  Well,  bojs,  I'll  tell  jou  a  stoxy. 
My  dad  was  a  hard  'on.  One  beaatif  ol  day  he  went  on  a  spree, 
and  he  came  home  and  told  me  where's  jer  mother  7  and  I  axed 
him  I  didn't  know,  and  ho  dipt  me  over  the  head  with  an  iron 
pot,  and  knocked  me  down,  and  me  mither  drapped  in  on  him, 
and  at  it  thej  went.  [Hi-hi's,  and  demonstrative  applause.] 
Ah  I  at  it  thej  went,  and  at  it  the/  kept— je  should  have  seen 
'em— and  whilst  they  were  fightin',  I  slipped,  meself  out  the 
back  door,  and  awaj  I  went  like  a  scart  dog.  [Oh,  dry  up  I 
Bag  jour  head  I  Simmer  down  I  ]  Well,  bojs,  I  wint  on  till  I 
kim  to  the  '  Home'  [great  laughter  among  the  bojs],  and  thej 
took  me  in  [renewed  laughter],  and  did  for  me,  without  a  cap  to 
me  head  or  shoes  to  me  feet,  and  thin  I  ran  awaj,  and  here  I  am. 
Now  boys  [with  mock  solemnity],  be  good,  mind  yer  manners, 
oopy  me,  and  see  what  you'll  become.' 

"  At  this  point  the  boys  raised  such  a  storm  of  hifalutin 
applause,  and  indulged  in  such  characteristic  demonstrations  of 
delight,  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  stop  the  youthful  Demos- 
thenes, who  jumped  from  his  stool  with  a  bound  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  monkey. 

"At  this  Juncture  huge  pans  of  apples  were  brought  in,  and 
the  boys  were  soon  engaged  in  mundiing  the  delightful  fruit, 
after  which  the  Matron  gave  out  a  hymn,  and  all  joined  in  singw 
ing  it,  during  which  we  took  our  leave." 

A  2IXWSBOT*8  SPEECH.     (FROM  CUE  JOUBKAL.) 

"Some  of  these  boys,  in  all  their  misfortunes,  have  a 
humorous  eye  for  their  situation— as  witness  the  following 
speech,  delivered  by  one  of  them  at  the  Newsboys'  Lodging- 
house,  before  the  departure  of  a  oompany  to  the  West.  The 
report  is  a  faithful  one,  made  on  the  spot  The  little  fellow 
mounted  a  chair,  and  thus  held  forth : 

"  '■  Boys,  gintlemen,  chummies :  Praps  you'd  like  to  hear  sum- 
mit about  the  West,  the  great  West,  you  know,  where  so  many 
of  our  old  friends  are  settled  down  and  giowin'  up  to  be  great 
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men,  majbe  the  greatest  men  in  the  great  Bepnblic.  Bojb, 
that's  the  place  for  growing  Congressmen,  and  Qovemors,  and 
PiesidentB.  Do  you  want  to  be  newsbojs  always,  and  shoe- 
blacks,  and  timber-merchants  in  a  small  way  bj  sellin'  matches  T 
If  je  do  jTonll  staj  in  New  York,  but  if  jou  don't  joall  go  out 
West,  and  begin  to  be  farmers,  for  the  beginning  of  a  farmer, 
mj  boys,  is  the  making  of  a  Congressman,  and  a  President  I>o 
you  want  to  be  rowdies,  and  loafers,  and  shoulder-hitters  t  If  ye 
do,  why,  ye  can  keep  around  these  diggins.  Do  you  want  to  be 
gentlemen  and  independent  dtiiens  t  You  do  -then  make  tracks 
for  the  West,  from  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  If  you  want  to 
be  snoosers,  and  mmmeys,  and  policy-players,  and  Peter  Funks 
men,  why  youll  hang  up  your  caps  and  stay  round  the  groceries 
and  jine  fire-engine  and  target  companies,  and  go  firin'  at  hay- 
stacks for  bad  quarters ;  but  if  ye  want  to  be  the  man  who  will 
make  his  mark  in  the  country,  ye  will  get  up  steam,  and  go 
ahead,  and  there's  lots  on  the  prairies  a  waitin'  for  yes. 

** '  You  haven't  any  idear  of  what  ye  may  be  yet,  if  you  will 
only  take  a  bit  of  my  advice.  How  do  you  know  but,  if  you  are 
honest,  and  good,  and  industexous,  you  may  get  so  mudi  up  in. 
the  ranks  that  you  won't  call  a  gineral  or  a  Judge  your  boss. 
And  youll  have  servants  ov  all  kinds  to  tend  you,  to  put  you  to 
bed  when  you  are  sleepy,  and  to  spoon  down  your  vittles  when 
you  are  gettin'  your  grub.  Oh,  boys  I  won't  that  be  great  I  Only 
think— to  have  a  feller  to  open  your  mouth,  and  put  great  slices 
of  punkin  pie  and  apple  dumplings  into  it.  You  will  be 
lifted  on  hossback  when  yougo  for  to  take  a  ride  on  the  prairies,  ~ 
and  if  you  choose  to  go  in  a  wagon,  or  on  a  'scurslon,  you  will 
find  that  the  hard  times  don't  touch  you  there ;  and  the  best  of  it 
will  be  that  If  'tis  good  to^ay,  'twill  be  better  to-morrow. 

«*  But  how  will  it  be  if  you  don't  go,  boys?  Why,rmafeaid 
when  you  grow  too  big-to  live  in  the  Lodging-house  any  longer, 
youll  be  like  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  as  we  heard  of  last 
Sunday  night  hers,  and  youll  maybe  not  find  your  way  outlsny 
more.  But  youll  be  found  somewhere  else.  The  best  of  you 
wOl  be  something  short  of  judges  and  governors,  and  the  feller 
as  has  the  worst  luck— and  the  worst  behaver  in  the  groceries— 
irill  bo  very  sure  to  go  fhxm  them  to  the  prisons. 

"I  iHU  wm  come  fhxm  the  stump.    I  am  booked  for  the 
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West  in  the  next  oompan j  from  tbe  Lodging-house.  I  hear  thejr 
have  big  school-houses  and  oolleges  there,  and  that  thej  hare  a 
place  for  me  in  the  winter  time ;  I  want  to  be  somebodjr,  and 
somebody  don't  live  here,  no  how.  You'll  find  him  on  a  farm  in 
the  West,  and  I  hoi>e  jou'll  come  to  see  him  soon  and  stop  with 
him  when  you  go,  and  let  ererj  one  of  jrous  be  somebody,  and  be 
loTed  and  respected.  I  thank  jous,  boys,  for  jour  patient  atten- 
tion.  I  can't  saj  more  at  present,  I  hope  I  haven't  said  too  much.' " 

THX  BUILDINO  FUin>. 

An  effort  was  made  in  the  Legidatare,  a  few  years 
.  sinoe,  to  obtain  a  building-fiuid  for  the  Newsboys' 
Lodging-house.  This  was  granted  £h>m  the  Excise 
Fund  of  the  city  for  the  legitimate  reason,  that  those 
who  do  most  to  form  drunkards  should  be  compelled 
to  aid  in  the  expense  and  care  of  the  children  of 
dronkards.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated 
firom  these  taxes,  provided  a  similar  amount  was 
raised  by  private  subscription.  This  sum  was  obtained 
by  the  kindness  and  energy  of  the  friends  of  the  enter- 
prise,  and  tlie  whole  amount  ($60,000)  was  invested 
in  good  securities. 

In  1872  it  had  accumulated  to  $80,000,  and  the  pur-/ 
chase  was  made  of  the  ^<  Shakespeare  Hotel,''  on  the 
comer  of  Duane  and  Chambers  Streets,  which  is  now 
beiQg  fitted  up  and  rebuilt  as  a  i>ermanent  Lodging- 
house  for  Homeless  Boys.  The  building  has  streets  on 
three  sides,  and,  plenty  of  air  and  light.  Shops  will 
be  let  underneath,  so  that  the  payments  of  the  boys 
and  the  rents  received  will  nearly  defray  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  this  charity,  thus  insuring  its  permanenpy. 
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STREET  aiBLS. 
THXIB  SUFFJEBUrOB  Ain>  CKTHltfl 

A  GiSL  streetrioyer  is  to  my  mtad  the  most  pain- 
fbl  flgme  in  all  the  unfortanate  crowd  of  a  large  city. 
With  a  boy^  ^  Arab  of  the  streets,"  one  always  has 
the  consolation  tiiat^  despite  his  ragged  clothes  and 
bed  in  a  box  or  hay-barge,  he  often  has  a  rather  good 
time  of  it,  and  ei\joys  many  of  the  delicions  pleasores 
of  a  child's  roving  lifci  and  that  a  fortonate  turn  of 
events  may  at  any  time  make  an  honesty  indnstrions 
&II0W  of  himl  At  heart  we  cannot  say  that  he  is 
mndi  cormpted;  his  sins  belong  to  his  ignorance  and 
his  conditi<m,  and  are  often  easily  corrected  by  a 
radical  change  of  drcomstances.  The  oaths,  tobacco- 
spittingy  and  dang,  and  even  the  fighting  and  stealing 
of  a  street-boy,  are  not  so  bad  as  they  look.  Beflned 
inflaenoes,  the  checks  of  religion,  and  a  fSairer  chance 
ibr  existence  without  incessant  struggle,  will  often 
utterly  eradicate  these  evil  habits,  and  the  rough, 
thieving  Kew  York  vagrant  make  an  honest,  hard- 
working Western  pioneer.    It  is  true  that  sometimes 
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the  habit  of  vagraiK^  and  idling  may  be  too  deeply 
worked  in  him  for  hia  character  to  speedily  reform; 
buty  if  of  tender  years,  a  change  of  circumstances  will 
nearly  always  bring  a  change  of  character. 

With  a  girl-vagrant  it  is  diJBferent.  She  feels 
liomelessness  and  friendlessness  more;  she  has  more 
of  the  feminine  dependence  on  affection;  the  street- 
trades,  too,  are  harder  for  her,  and  the  retom  at  night 
to  some  lonely  cellar  or  tenement-room,  crowded  with 
dirty  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  is  more  dreary. .  She 
develops  body  and  mind  earlier  than  the  boy,  and 
the  habits  of  vagabondism  stamped  on  her  in  child- 
hood  are  more  difficult  to  wear  off. 

Then  the  strange  and  mysterious  subject  of  sexual 
vice  comes  ul    It  has  often  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
most  dark  arrangements  of  this  singular  world  that  a 
female  child  of  the  poor  should  be  permitted  to  start 
on  its  immortal  career  with  almost  every  influence 
about  it  degrading,  its  inherited   tendencies   over-, 
whelming  toward  indulgence  of  passion,  its  examples 
all  of  crime  or  lust,  its  lower  nature  awake  long  before 
its  higher,  and  then  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  soil  * 
and  degrade  its  soul  before  the  maturity  of  reason,  , 
and  beyond  all  human  possibility  of  cleansing  I 

For  there  is  no  realityin  the  sentimental  assertion 
that  the  sexual  sins  of  the  lad  are  as  degrading  as 
those  of  the  girL  The  instinct  of  the  female  is  moro 
toward  the  preservation  of  purity,  and  therefore  her 
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tam  is  deeper — an  instinct  grounded  in  the  desire  of 
preserving  a  stock,  or  even  the  necessity  of  perpetuat- 
ing oar  lace. 

Still,  were  the  indulgences  of  the  two  sexes  of  a 
mmilar  character— as  in  savage  races-^were  they  both 
following  passion  alone,  the  moral  efifect  would  not 
perfaai>s  be  so  different  in  the  two  cases.  But  the  sin 
of  the  girl  soon  becomes  what  the  Bible  calls  ^^  a  sin 
against  one's  own  body,''  the  most  debasing  of  all  sins. 
She  soon  learns  to  offer  for  sale  that  which  is  in  its 
nature  beyond  all  price,  and  to  feign  the  most  sacred 
affections,  and  barter  with  the  most  delicate  instincts. 
She  no  longer  merely  follows  blindly  and  excessively 
an  instinct;  she  perverts  a  passion  and  sells  herself! 
The  only  ];>araUel  case  with  the  male  sex  would  be  that 
in  some  Eastern  communities  which  are  rotting  and 
fEdling  to  pieces  from  their  debasing  and  unnatural 
crimes.  When  we  hear  of  such  disgusting  offenses 
under  any  form  of  civilization,  whether  it  be  under 
the  Bome  of  the  Empire,  or  the  Turkey  of  to-day,  we 
know  that  disaster,  ruin,  and  death,  are  near  the  State 
and  the  people. 

This  crime,  with  the  girl,  seems  to  sap  and  lot  the 
whole  nature.  She  loses  self-respect,  without  which 
every  human  being  soon  sinks  to  the  lowest  depths; 
she  loses  the  habit  of  industry,  and  cannot  be  taught 
to  work.  Having  won  her  food  at  the  table  of  ITatare 
by  Qnnatoral  means,  Nature  seems  to  cast  her  out, 
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and  henceforth  she  cannot  .labor*  Living  in  a  state 
of  unnatural  excitement,  often  worked  up  to*  a  high 
pitch  of  nervous  tension  by  stimulants,  becoming' 
weak  in  body  and  mind,  her  character  loses  fixedness 
of  purpose  and  tenacity  and  true  energy.  The  dia- 
bolical women  who  support  and  plunder  her,  the  vile 
society  she  keeps,  the  literature  she  reads,  the  business 
she  has  chosen  or  fEdlen  into,  serve  continually  more 
and  more  to  degrade  and  defile  her.  If^  in  a  moment 
of  remorse,  she  flee  away  and  take  honest  work,  her 
weakness  and  bad  habits  follow  her;  she  is  inefficient, 
careless,  unsteady,  and  lazy;  she  craves  the  stimulus 
and  hollow  gayety  of  the  wild  life  she  has  led;  her  ill 
name  dogs  her;  all  the  wicked  havje  an  instinct  of 
her  former  evil  courses;  the  world  and  herself  are 
against  reform,  and,  unless  she  chance  to  have  a 
higher  ij^oral  nature  or  stronger  will  than  m<^t  of  her 
dass,  or  unless  Beligion  should  touch  even  her  pol- 
luted  soul,  she  soon  fieJls  back,  and  gives  one  more 
sad  illustration  of  the  immense  difficulty  of  a  fallen 
woman  rising  again. 

The  great  miyority  of  prostitutes,  it  must  be 
remembered,  have  had  no  romantic  or  sensational 
history,  though  they  always  affect  this.  They  usually 
i^elate,  and  i)erhaps  even  imagine,  that  they  have  been 
seduced  from  the  paths  of  virtue  suddenly  and  by  the 
wiles  of  some  heartiess  seducer.  Often  they  describe 
themselves  as  belonging  to  some  virtuous,  respectable, 
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and  even  wealthy  fiBunily  •  Their  real  history ,  howev  er, 
is  modi  more  commonplace  and  matter-of-fact  They 
Have  been  poor  women's  daoghters,  and  did  not  want 
to  work  as  their  mothers  did ;  or  they  have  grown  up 
in  a  tenement-room^  crowded  with  boys  and  men,  and 
lost  pnrity  before  they  knew  what  it  was;  or  they 
have  liked  gay  company,  and  have  had  no  good  influ- 
ences aronnd  them,  and  sought  pleasure  in  criminal 
indulgences;  or  they  have  been  street-children,  poor, 
neglected,  and  ignorant,  and  thus  naturally  and  inevi- 
tably have  become  depraved  women.  Their  sad  life 
4&id  debased  character  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
jKyyeriy,  ignorance,  and  laziness.  The  number  among 
ihem  who  have  ^^seen  better  days,"  or  have  fEdlen 
ffiom  heights  of  virtue,  is  incredibly  smalL  Thqr 
show  what  firoits  neglect  in  childhood,  and  want  of 
education  and  of  the  habit  of  labor,  and  the  absence 
of  pore  examples,  will  inevitably  bear.  Yet  in  theii^ 
low  estate  th^  always  show  some  of  the  divine 
qualities  of  their  sex.  The  physicians  in  the  Black- 
well's  Island  Hospital  say  that  there  are  no  nurses  so 
tender  and  devoted  to  the  sick  and  dying  as  these 
girls.  And  the  hones^  of  their  dealings  with  the 
washerwomen  and  shopkeepers,  who  trust  them  while 
in  their  vile  houses,  hai)  often  been  noted. 

The  words  of  sympathy  and  religion  always  touch'' 
their  h^its,  thon^^  the  effect  passes  like  the  April 
doud.  r  Qu  a  bioad  scale,  probably  no  remedy  that 
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man  could  apply  would  ever  core  this  ta,tQl  diaease  otfi/V^ 


'! 


society.    It  may,  however,  be  diminiahed  in  its  ray- 
ages,  and  prevented  in  a  large  measure.    The  checb 
to  its  devastations  in  a  laboring  or  poor  class  will  be 
the  fiuality  of  marriage,  the  opening  of  new  channel  si 
of  female  work,  but,  above  all,  the  infloences  of  ednca-l 
tion  and  Bdigion. 

An  incident   occorred  daring  our  early  labors, 
which  is  worth  preserving : 


XXTRiiOTS  FBOM  JOUBNAL  BXJBINO  1864. 


THE  TOMBS. 

"  Mrs.  Foraier,  the  excellent  Matron  of  the  Female  Depart- 
ment of  the  prison,  had  told  us  of  an  interesting  young  German 
girl,  committed  for  yagrancy,  who  might  Just  at  this  crisis  bo 
rescued.  I  entered  these  soiled  and  gloomj  Egyptian  arch- 
ways, so  appropriate  and  so  depressing,  that  the  sight  of  the  low 
columns  and  lotus  capitals  is  to  me  now  inerltably  associated 
with  the  somber  and  miserable  histories  of  the  place. 

"  After  a  short  waiting,  the  girl  was  brought  in— a  German 
girl,  apparently  about  fourteen,  very  thinly  but  neatly  dressed, 
of  slight  figure,  and  a  face  intelligent  and  old  for  her  years,  the 
eye  passionate  and  shrewd.  I  give  details  because  the  conversa- 
tion which  followed  was  remarkable. 

"  The  poor  feel,  but  they  can  seldom  speak.  The  story  she  told, 
with  a  wonderful  eloquence,  thrilled  to  all  our  hearts ;  it  seemed 
to  us,  then,  like  the  first  articulate  Toice  from  the  great  poor 
dMS  of  the  dty. 

"  Her  eye  had  a  hard  look  at  first,  bat  softeaed  when  I  spoke 
to  her  in  her  own  language. 

*"  Have  you  been  long  here  t ' 

"'Only  two  days,  sir.' 
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•"  Wliy  are  you  here  t ' 

"'  I  will  tell  joxL,  0ir.  I  wm  working  out  with  a  lady.  I  had 
to  get  up  early  and  go  to  bed  late,  and  I  nerer  had  rest.  She 
worked  me  always ;  and,  finally,  becaose  I  could  not  do  erery- 
thing,  she  beat  me— she  beat  me  like  a  dog,  and  I  ran  away ;  I 
oonld  not  bear  it.' 

"The  manner  of  this  was  wonderfully  jMUMiionate  and  elo- 
quent. 

"'  But  I  thought  you  were  arrested  for  being  near  a  place 
of  bad  character,'  said  L 

"'  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  sir.  The  next  day  I  and  my  father 
went  to  get  some  clothes  I  left  there,  and  the  lady  wouldn't  give 
them  up ;  and  what  could  we  do  t  What  can  the  poor  do  t  My 
father  is  a  poor  old  man,  who  picks  rags  in  the  streets,  and  I 
haye  ncTer  picked  rags  yet.  Ho  said,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  be  a 
rag-picker.  You  are  not  a  child  now— people  will  look  at  you 
—you  will  come  to  harm."  And  I  said, "  No,  father,  I  will  help 
you.  We  must  do  something  now,  I  am  out  of  place ; "  and  so  I 
went  out.  I  picked  all  day,  and  didn't  make  much,  and  I  was 
cold  and  hungry.  Towards  night,  a  gentleman  met  me— a  yeiy 
fine,  well-dressed  gentleman,  an  American,  and  he  said,  "  Will 
you  go  home  with  me  !  "  and  I  said,  •'  No."  He  said, "  I  will  give 
you  twenty  shillings,"  and  I  told  him  I  would  go.  And  the  next 
morning  I  was  taken  up  outside  by  the  officer.' 

"'Poor  girll'  said  some  one,  'had  you  forgotten  your 
mother?  and  what  a  sin  it  was  I ' 

"No,  sir,  I  did  remember  her.  She  had  no  clothes,  and  I 
had  no  shoes ;  and  I  have  only  this  (she  shivered  in  her  thin 
dress),  and  winter  is  coming  on.  I  know  what  making  money  is, 
dr.  I  am  only  fourteen,  but  I  am  old  enough.  I  have  had  to 
take  care  of  myself  ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old,  and  I  hare 
never  had  a  cent  given  me.  It  may  be  a  sin,  sir  (and  the  tears 
rained  down  her  cheeks,  which  she  did  not  try  to  wipe  away). 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  it.  Men  can't  forgive,  but  God  will 
forgive.    I  know  about  men. 

" '  The  rich  do  such  things  and  worse,  and  no  one  says  any- 
thing against  them.  But  I,  sir— i  am  |)0^/  (This  she  said  with 
m  tone  which  struck  the  veiy  heart^rtrings.)  I  have  never  had 
any  one  to  take  care  of  me.  Manyis  theday  Ihavegonehungiy 
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from  morning  till  night,  because  I  did  not  dare  spend  a'cent  or 
two,  tlio  only  ones  I  had.  Oh,  I  have  wished  sometimes  so  to  die  1 
Whj  does  not  God  kill  me  ! ' 

"  She  was  choked  hj  her  sobs.     We  let  her  calm  herself  a 
moment,  and  then  told  her  our  plan  of  finding  her  a  good  home, 
where  she  oonld  make  an  honest  living.     She  was  mistrostfajj^ 
•  I  will  tell  you,  meiM  Herren  ;  I  know  men,  and  I  do  not  believe  j 
anj  one,  I  have  been  cheated  so  often.     There  is  no  trust  in  any  I 
one.   I  am  not  a  child.  I  have  lived  as  long  as  people  twice  as  old,*( 

" '  But  jrou  do  not  wish  to  stay  in  prison  t ' 

" '  O  God,  no  1  Oh,  there  is  such  a  weight  on  my  heart  here. 
There  is  nothing  but  bad  to  learn  in  prison.  These  dirty  Irish 
girls  1  I  would  kill  myself  if  I  had  to  stay  here.  Why  was  I 
ever  bom  t  I  have  such  Kummtrmu  (woes)  here  (she  pressed 
her  hand  on  her  heart)— I  am  poor ! ' 

**  We  explained  our  plan  more  at  length,  and  she  became 
satisfied.    We  wished  her  to  be  bound  to  stay  some  years. 

" '  No, '  said  she,  passionately, '  I  cannot ;  I  confess  to  you, 
gentlemen.    I  should  either  run  away  or  die,  if  I  was  bound.' 

**  We  talked  with  the  matron.  She  had  never  known,  she 
said,  in  her  experience,  such  a  remarkable  girL  The  children 
there  of  nine  or  ten  years  were  often  as  old  as  young  women, 
but  this  girl  was  an  experienced  woman.  The  ofiTense,  however, 
she  had  no  doubt  was  her  first. 

"We  obtained  her  release;  and  one  of  us,  Mr.  G.,  walked 
over  to  her  house  or  cabin,  some  three  miles  on  the  other  side  of 
Williamsburgh,  in  order  that  she  might  see  her  parents  before 
she  went  to  her  new  home. 

"  As  she  walked  along,  she  looked  up  in  Mr.  G.'s  face,  and 
asked,  thoughtfully.  Why  wo  came  there  for  her  t  He  explained. 
She  listened,  and  after  a  little  while,  said,  in  broken  English^ 
'  Don't  you  think  better  for  poor  little  girls  to  die  than  live  ! '  He 
spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  said  something  about  a  good  God.  She 
shook  her  head,  •  No,  no  good  God.  Why  am  I  so  !  It  always 
was  so.  Why  jnuch  suffer,  if  gctod  God?'  He  told  her  they 
would  get  her  a  supper,  and  in  the  morning  she  should  start  off 
and  find  new  friends.  She  became  gradually  almost  ungov- 
emed— sobbed— would  like  to  die,  even  threatened  suicide  in 
this  wild  way. 
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"  E^indnees  and  calm  words  at  length  made  her  more  reason- 
able. After  much  trouble,  tbe^r  reached  the  home  or  den  of  the 
poor  rag-picker.  The  parents  were  verj  grateful,  and  she  was 
to  start  off  the  next  morning  to  a  coontrj  home,  where,  perhaps 
finallj,  the  parents  will  Join  her. 

"  For  mjself ,  the  erening  shadow  seemed  more  somber,  and 
the  cheerful  home-lights  less  cheerful,  as  I  walked  home,  remem- 
bering such  a  histoT/. 

^  Ye  who  are  happj,  whose  lives  have  been  under  sunshine 
and  gentle  influences  around  whom  Affection,  and  Pietj,  and 
Lore  have  watched,  as  je  gather  in  cheerful  circles  these  autumn 
erenings,  think  of  these  bitter  and  friendless  children  of  the 
poor,  in  the  great  dtj.  But  few  hare  such  eloquent  expres-« 
sions  as  this  poor  girl,  jet  all  inarticulately  f  eeL 

'  There  are  sad  histories  beneath  this  gay  world— lives  over 
which  is  the  rexj  shadow  of  death.  Qod  be  thanked,  there  is 
m  Heart  which  feels  for  them  all,  where  everj  p*ng  and  groan 
wHI  find  a  sjmpathj,  which  will  one  daj  right  the  wrong,  and 
bring  back  the  light  over  human  life. 

■  "  Tlie  daj  is  short  for  us  all ;  but  for  some  it  will  be  a  pleas- 
ant thought,  whan  we  come  to  laj  down  our  heads  at  last,  that 
we  ha%e  eased  a  few  aching  hearts,  and  brought  peace  and  new 
hope  to  the  dsxk  Utss  of  those  whom  men  had  forgotten  or  casjb 
out.* 
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OHAPTBB  XI. 

LEGAL  TBSiLTMENT  OF  PBOSTITUTBS. 
SHOXTLD  LICX2frSB8  BB  ALLOWED! 

The  question  of  the  best  mode  of  legally  control- 
ling the  great  evil  of  prostitntion,  and  confining  its 
bad  phjrsical  effects,  is  a  yery  difficolt  one. 

The  merely  philosophical  inquirer,  or  even  the  phy- 
sician, regarding  humanity  ^^in  the  broad,"  comes 
naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  this  offense  is  one  of 
the  inevitable  evils  which  always  have  followed,  and 
always  will  foUow,  the  track  of  dvilization;  that 
it  is  to  be  looked  upon,  like  small-pox  or  scarlet 
fever,  as  a  disease  of  civilized  man,  and  is  to  be 
treated  accordingly,  by  physical  and  sdentiflc  means, 
and  must  be  controlled,  as  it  cannot  be  uprooted, 
by  legislation.  Or  they  regard  it  as  they  do  intox- 
ication, as  the  effect  of  a  misdirected  natural  desire, 
which  is  everywhere  thought  to  be  a  legitimate  object 
both  of  permission  or  recognition  by  government,  as 
wen  as  of  check  by  rigid  laws. 

If  medical  men,  their  minds  are  almost  exclusively 
directed  toward  the  frig^tM  effects  on  society  and 
upon  the  innocent,  of  the  diseases  whi<A  attend  this 
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offense.  They  see  that  legislation  would  at  onoe  check 
the  ravages  from  these  terrible  maladies,  and  that  a 
system  of  licenses  soch  as  is  practiced  in  the  Oonti- 
nental  cities  would  prevent  them  from  spreading^ 
throngh  society  and  punishing  those  who  had  never 
mined.  As  scientific  healers  of  hnman  maladies,  they 
feel  that  anything  is  a  gain  which  lessens  human  suf- 
fering, controls  disease,  and  keeps  up  the  general 
health  of  the  community. 

Their  position,  too,  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
foolish  and  superstitious  arguments  of  their  opponents. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  syphilitic  disorders  are  a 
peculiar  and  supernatural  punishment  for  sin  and 
wrong-doing;  that  by  interfering  with  their  legitimate 
action  on  the  guilty,  we  presume  to  diminish  the  pun- 
ishments inflicted  by  the  Almighty;  and,  in  so  £eu*  as 
we  cure  or  restrain  these  diseases,  we  lessen  one  great 
sanction  which  nature  and  Providence  have  placed 
before  the  infraction  of  the  law  of  virtue. 

The  medical  man,  however,  replies  very  pertinently 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Divine  sanctions; 
that  his  business  is  to  cure  human  diseases  and  lessen 
human  sufiGoring  wherever  he  find  them ;  and  that 
gouty  or  rheumatism,  or  diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever, 
are  as  much  ^punishments''  as  the  diseases  of  this 
vice.  If  he  refused  to  visit  a  i>atient  whenever  he 
tbou^t  that  his  sins  had  brought  upon  him  his  dis- 
eases, he  would  have  very  little  occupation,  and  man- 
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kind  would  receive  yeacy  litUe  alleviation  firom  the 
medical  art  Kor  is  he  even  called  upon  to  reftise  to 
cure  a  patient  who^  he  knows,  will  immediately  begin 
again  his  evil  courses.  The  physician  is  not  a  judge 
or  an  executioner.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  core 
and  alleviate.  Influenced  by  this  aspect  of  his  duty, 
the  medical  man  almost  universally  advocates  licenses 
to  prostitutes,  based  on  medical  examination,  and  a 
strict  legal  control  of  the  i>articipants  in  this  offense. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  of  us  who  deal  with  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  case,  and  who  know  the  class 
that  are  ruined  body  and  soul  by  this  criminal  busi- 
ness, have  a  profound  dread  of  anything  which,  to 
the  young,  should  appear  to  legalize  or  approve,  or 
even  recognize  it.  The  worst  evil  in  prostitution  is  to 
the  woman,  and  the  worst  element  in  that  is  moral 
rather  than  physical. 

The  man  has  the  tremendous  responsibility  on  his 
soul  of  doing  his  part  in  helping  to  plunge  a  human 
being  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  &nd  moral  deg- 
radadation.  He  has  also  all  the  moral  responsibility 
which  the  Divine  law  of  purity  places  on  each  indi- 
vidual,  and  the  farther  burden  of  possibly  causing 
*  disease  hereafter  to  the  innocent  and  virtuous. 

But  the  woman  who  pursues  this  as  a  business  has 
seldom  any  hope  in  this  world,  either  of  mental  or 
moral  health.  The  class,  as  a  class,  are  the  most  des- 
perate and  unfiortunate  which  reformatory  agencies 
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ever  touch.  Now^  any  friend  of  the  well-being  of 
Bodelyy  knowing  the  strength  of  men's  jmssions,  and 
the  utter  misery  and  degradation  of  these  victims  of 
them,  will  dread  any  public  measure  or  legislation 
which  will  tend  to  weaken  the  respect  of  young  men 
lor  Yirtne,  or  to  make  this  offense  looked  upon  as  per- 
missible, or  which  will  add  to  the  number  of  these 
wretched  women  by  diminishing  the  public  and  legal 
condemnation  of  their  debasing  traffic. 

Among  the  large  class  of  poor  and  ignorant  girls 
in  a  large  city  who  are  always  just  on  the  line  between 
Tirtne  and  vice,  who  can  say  how  many  more  would 
be  plunged  into  this  abyss  of  misery  by  an  apparent 
legal  approval  or  recognition  of  the  offense  through  a 
q^stem  of  license  t  Among  the .  thousand  young  men 
who  are  und^  incessant  temptations  in  a  city  like 
this,  who  can  say  how  many  are  saved  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  this  offense  is  looked  upon  both  by 
morality  and  law  as  an  offense,  and  is  not  even  recog- 
nized as  permissible  and  legal  t  A  dty  license  consti- 
stntes  a  profession  of  prostitutes.  The  law  and  opinion 
recognize  them.  The  evil  becomes  more  fixed  by  its 
public  recognition. 

It  is  true  that  prostitution  will  always,  in  all  piobsr.  • 
bility,  attend  civilization;  but  so  will  all  other  sins 
and  offenses.    It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  dimin- 
ish and  control  it.    It  is  already  immensely  checked 
in  His  country,  as  compared  with  continental  coun* 
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tries,  partly  through  eoonomioal  and  partly  through 
moral  causes.  It  has  been  diminished  among  the 
daughters  of  the  lowest  poor  in  this  city  by  the  ^^  In- 
dustrial Schools."  Why  should  it  be  increased  and 
established  by  legal  recognition  t 

We  admit  that  the  present  condition  of  the  whole 
matter  in  New  York  is  terrible.  The  humanity  and 
science  which  ought  to  minister  to  the  prostitute  as 
freely  as  to  any  other  class,  are  refhsed  to  her  by  the 
public,  unless  she  apply  as  a  pauper.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  fearfiil  diseases  which  follow  this  offense, 
like  avenging  Furies,  have  spread  through  not  only 
this  dass  of  women,  but  have  been  communicated  to 
the  virtuous  and  innocent,  and  are  undermining  the 
health  of  society.    This  fact  is  notorious  to  physicians. 

Now  we  think  a  reasonable  ^^  middle  course"  might 
be  pursued  in  this  matter;*that,  for  instance,  greater 
conveniences  for  medical  attendance  and  advice  in  the 
city  (and  not  on  Blackwell's  Island)  might  be  aflTorded 
by  our  authorities  to  this  class,  both  as  a  matter  of 
himianity  and  as  a  safeguard  to  the  public  health.  If 
there  was  a  hospital  or  a  dispensary  for  such  cases 
within  the  city,  it  would  avoid  the  disgrace  and  pub- 
licity of  each  patient  reporting  herself  to  the  court  as 
a  pauper,  and  then  being  sent  to  the  Island  HospitaL 
Hundreds  more  would  present  themselves  for  attend- 
ance and  treatment  than  do  now,  and  the  public  health 
be  proportionately  improved.     Ko  moral   sanction. 
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would  fhas  be  giyen  to  this  demoralizing  and  degrad- 
ing business.  The  simple  duties  of  humanity  would 
be  performed. 

The  advocates  of  the  license  system  would  still 
leplji  howeyefy  that  such  a  hospital  would  not  meet 
the  evil ;  that  Law  only  can  separate  the  sickly  firom 
the  healthy^  and  thus  guard  society  firom  the  pesti- 
lence; and  the  only  laiXr  which  could  accomplish  this 
would  be  a  strict  system  of  license.  The  Mend  of 
imblic  ordcTi  howeyer^  would  urge  that  a  wise  legis- 
lator cannot  consider  physical  well-being  alone:  he 
must  regard  also  the  moral  tendencies  of  laws;  and 
the  influence  of  a  license  system  for  prostitution  is 
plainly  toward  recognising  tMs  offense  as  legal  or 
permissible.  It  removes  indirectly  one  of  the  safe* 
guards  of  virtue. 

Perhaps  theredMctioad^absurdum  in  the  relation  of 
the  State  with  a  criminal  class,  and  of  the  Church 
with  the  State,  was  never  so  absurdly  shown  as  in  the 
Berlin  license  laws  for  prostitutes,  twenty  years  siuce. 
According  to  these,  in  their  final  result,  no  woman 
could  be  a  prostitute  who  bad  not  partaken  of  the 
communion  1 — that  is,  the  Soheinj  or  license,  was  never 
given  to  this  business  any  more  than  to  any  other, 
except  on  evidence  of  the  person's  having  been  ^^  con- 
firmed,'' or  being  a  member  of  the  State  Ohurch,  that 
iSy  a  citueenl  This  classing,  however,  the  trade  of 
prostitotion  witli  peddling,  or  any  other  business 
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needing  a  license,  did  not  in  the  least  tend,  so  fiEur  as 
we  have  ever  heard,  to  elevate  the  wdhien,  or  save 
them  from  moral  and  mental  degradation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  nniyersal  law  of  Providence  that  man 
or  woman  must  live  by  labor,  and  that  any  nnnatoral 
substitute  for  it  saps  and  weakens  all  power  and  vigor, 
'  applies  to  tiiis  class  in  Continental  cities  as  much  as 
here.  Without  doubt,  too,  wherever  the  (Germanic 
races  are,  no  degree  of  legalizing  this  traffic  can 
utterly  do  away  with  the  public  sentence  of  scorn 
against  the  female  participants  in  it;  and  the  con* 
tempt  of  the  virtuous  naturally  depresses  the  vicious. 

The  ^^  public  woman"  has  a  taix  greater  chance  of 
recovery  in  France  or  Italy  than  in  (Germany,  Eng- 
land, or  America.  Still,  the  wise  legislator,  though 
regretting  the  depression  which  this  public  sentiment 
•causes  to  the  vicious  classes,  cannot  but  value  it  as  a 
safeguard  of  virtue,  and  will  be  very  cautious  how  he 
weakens  it  by  legislation. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  some  force  in  the  i>osition  that 
the  non-licensing  of  these  houses  is  in  some  degree  a 
terror  to  the  community,  and  that  the  cautious  and 
prudent  are  kept  from  the  offense  through  fear  of  pos- 
sible consequences  in  disease  and  infection.  This, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  us  an  object  which  legisla- 
tors can  hold  before  them  as  comi>ared  with  the  duties 
of  humanity  in  curing  and  preventing  disease  and 
pestilence.    They  have  nothing  to  do  with  adding  to 
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the  natural  penalties  of  sin,  or  with  punishing  sinners. 
They  are  concerned  only  with  human  law.  But  they 
have  the  right,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  duty,  so  to 
lej^slate  as  not  to  encourage  so  great  an  evil  as  this 
of  prostitution.  And  licensing,  it  seems  to  us,  has 
that  tendency.  It  certainly  has  had  it  in  Paris,  where 
it  has  been  tried  to  its  fiill  extent,  and  surely  no  one 
could  daim  the  population  of  that  city  as  a  model  to 
any  nation,  whether  in  physical  or  moral  power. 

Bad  as  London  is  in  this  matter— not,  howeyer,  so 
much  through  defect  of  licensing  as  through  want  of 
a  proper  street-police— we  do  not  belieye  there  is  so 
wide-spread  a  degradation  among  poor  women  as  in 
Berlin. 

Kew  York,  in  our  judgment,  is  superior  to  any 
great  city  in  its  smaller  prostitute  class,  and  the  vir- 
tue of  its  laboring  poor.  Something  of  this,  of  course, 
is  due  to  our  superior  economical  conditions;  some- 
thing to  the  immense  energy  and  large  means  thrown 
into  our  preventive  agencies,  but  much  also  to  the 
public  opinion  prevailing  in  all  classes  in  regard  to 
this  vice.  Our  wealthy  classes,  we  believe,  and  cer- 
tainly our  middle  classes,  have  a  higher  sentiment  in 
regard  to  the  purity  both  of  man  and  woman  than 
any  similar  classes  in  the  civilized  world.  More  per- 
sons relatively  marry,  and  marriages  are  happier. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  upper  laboring  classes.  If 
it  is  not  teoe  of  the  lowest  poor,  this  results  firom  two 
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great  local  evils — Overcrowding,  and  the  bad  infla-  ^^\Zc^ 
ences  of  Emigration.    Still,  even  with  these,  the  poor       y 
of  Ifew  York  compare  favorably  in  virtue  with  those 
of  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Vienna.    Now,  how  large  a  parT 
of  the  public  opinion  which  thus  preserves  both  ends 
of  society  from  vice  may  be  due  to  the  fitot  that  we 
have  not  recognized  the  greatest  offense  against  purity 
by  any  permissive  legislation  t    The  business  is  still 
regarded,  in  law,  as  outside  of  good  morals  and  not 
even  to  be  tacitly  allowed  by  license. 
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•       OHAPTEB  XII. 

XHB  BEST  PRUVJfiMTlVK  OF  YIOB  AMONG*  OHILDBEN* 
'     IKDUBTBIAL  8CH00L& 

As  a  simple^  practical  measnre  to  save  from  yice 
Hie  girls  of  the  honest  poor,  nothing  has  ever  been 
eqoal  to  the  Ikdxjstbial  Sohool. 

Along  with  onr  effort  for  homeless  boys,  I  early 
attempted  to  found  a  comprehensiye  organization  of 
Schools  for  the  needy  and  ragged  littie  girls  of  the 
city.  .^-  " 

Thoogh  oar  Free  Sdiools  are  open  to  all,  eki>eri- 
enoe  has  tanght  that  vast  numbers  of  children  are  so 
iU-elothed  and  destitute  that  they  are  ashamed  to 
attend  these  excellent  places  of  instruction;  or  their 
mothers  are  obliged  to  employ  them  during  paxts  of 
the  day;  or  they  are  begging,  or  engaged  in  street 
occupations,  and  will  not  attend,  or,  if  they  do,  attend 
very  irregularly.  Very  many  are  playing  about  the 
docks  oc  idling  in  the  streets.  / 

Twenty  years  ago,  nothing  seemed  to  chedk  this 
eviL  Oaptain  Katsell,  in  the  celebrated  report  I  have 
alluded  to,  estimated  the  number  of  vagrant  children 
as  10,000,  and  subsequently  in  later  years,  the  esti- 
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mate  was  as  high  as  30^000.  The  commitments  for 
vagrancy  were  enormoas,  reaching  in  one  year  (1857), 
for  females  alone,  3,449 ;  in  1859,  5,778 ;  and  in  1860, 
6,880.  In  these  we  have  not  the  exact  nomber  of 
diildren,  but  it  was  certainly  veiy  large. 

What  was  needed  to  check  crime  and  vagranc^ 
among  young  girls  was  some  School  of  Industry  and 
Morals,  adapted  for  the  class. 

Many  were  ashamed  to  go  to  the  Public  Schools ; 
they  were  too  irregular  for  their  rules.  They  needed 
some  help  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing,  much 
direct  moral  instruction  and  training  in  industry 
while  their  mothers  required  to  be  stimulated  by  earn- 
est appeals  to  their  consciences  to  induce  them  to 
school  them  at  alL  Agents  must  be  sent  around  to 
gather  the  children,  and  to  persuade  the  parents  to 
educate  their  ofiBspring.  It  was  manifest  that  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  were  not  adapted  to  meet  all  these  wants, 
and  indeed  the  mingling  of  any  eleemosynary  features 
in  our  public  educational  establishments  would  have 
been  injudicious.  As  our  infant  Society  had  no 
ftihds,  my  e£fort  was  to  found  something  at  first  by 
outside  help,  with  the  hope  subsequently  of  obtaining  a 
I>ermanent  support  for  the  new  enterprises,  and  bring- 
ing them  under  the  supervision  of  the  parent  Society. 

The  agencies  which  we  sought  to  found  were  the 
Iia)usTBUL  Schools,  which  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
describe. 
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Each  one  of  these  humble  charities  has  a  history 
of  its  own — a  history  known  only  to  the  poor— of 
sacrifloei  patience,  and  labor. 

Some  of  the  most  gifted  women  of  Xew  York,  of 
high  position  and  fortone,  as  well  as  others  of  remark- 
able character  and  education,  have  poured  forth  with- 
out stint  their  services  of  loye  in  connection  with 
these  ministrations  of  charity. 

THB  WILSOir  SCHOOL. 

The  School  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made  on  page  83,  as  growing  out  of  the  Boys^  Meet- 
ing in  Sixth  Street,  and  afterwards  in  Arenue  D,  was 
the  first  of  these  Schools,  and  ow^  its  origin  espe- 
cially to  a  lady  of  great  executive  power,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
wife  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Wilson.  It  has  always  been  an 
exceedingly  successful  and  efficient  SchooL  It  was 
formed  in  February,  1853,  the  writer  assisting  in  its 
organisation,  and  was  carried  on  outside  of  the  Society 
whose  history  I  am  sketdiing. 

THS  •BOOKKRIKS  OF  THE  TOUEIH  WABB-A  XBMEDY. 

In  visiting  ftom  lane  to  lane  and  house  to  house  in 
our  poorest  quarters,  I  soon  came  to  know  one  district 
which  seemed  hopelessly  given  over  to  vice  and  mis- 
ecy-i^4he  region  radiating  out  from  or  near  to  Franklin 
Square,  especially  such  streets  as  Cherry,  Water, 
Dover,  Boosevdt,  and  the  neighboring  lanes.  Here 
were  huge  barraoka— one  said  to  contain  some  1,600 
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persons— nndergroiind  ceUars,  crowded  with  people, 
and  old  rickety  houses  always  having  ^  a  double''  on 
the  rear  lot,  so  as  more  effectually  to  shut  out  light 
and  air.  Here  were  as  many  liquor-shops  as  houses, 
and  those  worst  dens  of  vice,  the  ^  Dance-Saloons,'' 
where  prostitution  was  in  its  most  brazen  form,  and 
the  unfortunate  sailors  were  continually  robbed  or 
murdered*  Nowhere  in  the  city  were  so  many  mur- 
ders committed,  or  was  every  spedes  of  crime  so  rife. 
Never,  however,  in  this  villainous  quarter,  did  I  expe- 
rience the  slightest  annoyance  in  my  visits,  nor  did 
any  one  of  the  ladies  who  subsequently  ransacked 
every  den  and  hole  where  a  child  could  shelter  itsel£ 
My  own  attention  was  early  arrested  by  the  number' 
of  wild  ragged  little  girls  who  were  flitting  about 
through  these  lanes;  some  with  basket  and  poker 
gathering  rags,  some  apparently  seeking  chances  of 
stealing,  and  others  doing  errands  for  the  dance- 
saloons  and  brothels,  or  hanging  about  their  doors. 
The  i>olice  were  constantly  arresting  them  as  ^^va- 
grantSf '^  when  the  mothers  would  beg  them  off  from 
the  good-natured  Justices,  and  promise  to  train  them 
better  in  fliture.  They  were  evidently  £aat  training, 
however,  for  the  most,  abandoned  life.  It  seemed 
me  if  I  could  only  get  the  refinement,  education,  and 
Ohristian  enthusiasm  of  the  better  classes  fkirly  to 
work  here  among  these  children,  these  terrible  evils 
might  be  corrected  at  least  f6r  the  next  generation^ 
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I  aooordine^y  went  about  from  house  to  house  among 
ladies  whom  I  had  known,  and,  representing  the  con- 
dition of  the  Ward,  induced  them  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  ladies  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  a  prominent  phy- 
sician, whose  wife  had  kindly  offered  her  rooms. 

For  some  months  I  had  attempted  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  these  labors  by  incessant  writing  for 
Hie  daily  papers,  by  lectures  and  by  sermons  in  various 
pulpits.  Experience  soon  showed  that  the  most  effect- 
ive mode  of  making  real  the  condition  of  the  poorest 
dass,  was  by  relating  incidents  from  real  life  which 
continually  presented  themselves. 

The  rich  and  fortunate  had  hardly  conceived  the 
histories  of  poverty,  suffering,  and  loneliness  which 
were  constantly  passing  around  them, 
w^  The  hope  and  effort  of  the  writer  was  to  connect 
'  the  two  extremes  of  society  in  sympathy,  and  carry 
the  forces  of  one  dass  down  to  lift  up  the  other.  For 
this  two  things  were  necessary— one  to  show  the  duty 
which  Christ  especially  teadies  of  sacrifice  to  the  poor 
for  Hissake,  and  the  value  which  He  attaches  to  each 
human  soul;  and  the  other  to  free  the  whole,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  any  sectarian  or  dogmatic  character. 
I^othing  but  <<  the  enthusiasm^  of  humanity  ^  inspired 
Iff  Christ  could  lead  the  comfortable  and  the  fastidious 
to  such  disagreeable  scenes  and  hard  labors  as  would 
them  hera  It  was  necessary  to  fed  that  many 
comfixrts  most  be  finegone,  and  mudi  leisure  given 
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up,  for  this  important  work.  Yeiy  nnpledsant  sights 
were  to  be  met  with^  coarse  people  to  be  encountered, 
and  rude  children  managed ;  the  stem  £acts  of  filth, 
vioci  and  crime  to  be  dealt  with. 

It  wa^not  to  be  a  mere  holiday-work,  or  a  sadden 
gosh  of  sentiment;  bnt,  to  be  of  use,  it  most  be  pa- 
tiently continued,  week  by  week,  and  month  by 
month,  and  year  by  year,  with  some  fiaint  resemblance 
to  that  patience  and  love  which  we  belieyed  a  Higher 
One  had  exercised  towards  us.  But,  with  this  inspir- 
ation, as  careftdly  as  possible,  all  dogmatic  limitation 
must  be  avoided.  All  sects  were  invited  tottake  a 
share  in  the  work,  and,  as  the  efforts  were  necessarily 
directed  to  the  most  palpable  and  terrible  evils,  the 
means  used  by  all  would  be  essentially  the  same. 
Even  those  of  no  defined  religious  belief  were  gladly 
welcomed  if  they  were  ready  to  do  the  ofices  of 
humanity.  The  &ct  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
these  poor  people  were  Soman  Oatholics  compelled  us 
also  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  simple  and  funda- 
mental instructions,  and  to  avoid,  in  any  way,  arous- 
ing religious  bigotry. 

In  the  meeting,  gathered  at  the  house  of  Dr.  P., 
were  prominent  ladies  firom  all  the  leading  sects. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  the  writer,  and  then 
a  constitution  presented,  of  the  simplest  nature,  and 
an*association  organized  and  ofOcers  appointed  by  the 
ladies  present.    This  was  the  foundation  of  the 
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"TOUBTH  WAXD  INDUSTBIAL  SCHOOL;** 

In  the  meanwhile^  we  went  forth   through  the 

dams  of  the  waid,  and  let  it  be  widely  known  that  a 

School  to  teadi  work,  and  where  food  was  given  daily^ 

[    and  clothes  were  bestowed  to  the  weU-bebayed,  was 

just  forming. 

Oar  room  was  in  the  basement  of  a  ohnroh  in 
Boosevelt  Street  Hither  gathered,  on  a  morning  in 
December,  18S3,  oar  ladies  and  a  flock  of  the  most 
iU-clad  and  wildest  little  street-girls  that  coold  be 
ocdlected  anywhere  in  Kew  York.  They  flew  oyer  the 
benches,  they  swore  and  fought  with  one  another,  they 
bandied  vile  language,  and  could  hardly  be  tamed 
[  down  sufficiently  to  allow  the  sdiool  to  be  opened. 

Few  had  shoes,  all  were  bonnetless,  their  dresses 
were  torn,  ragged,  and  dirty;  their  hair  tangled,  and 
faces  long  unwashed;  they  had,  many  of  them,  a 
singularly  wild  and  intense  expression  of  eye  and 
feature,  as  of  half-tamed  creatures,  with  passions 
aroused  b^ond  their  years. 

The  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  ladies  seemed  to 
excite  their  admiration  greatly.  It  was  observed  that 
th^  soon  hid  or  softened  their  own  worst  peculiarities. 
They  evidently  could  not  at  first  understand  the 
motive  which  led  so  many  of  a  feur  higher  and  better 
dass  to  come  to  help  them.  The  two  regular  and 
salaried  teachers  took  the  discipline  in  hand  gently 
and  firmly.   The  ladies  soon  had  their  little  classes, 
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each  gathered  quietly  about  the  one  mstracting.  As 
a  general  thing,  the  ladies  took  upon  themselves  the 
industrial  branches — sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  and 
the  like;  this  gave  them  also  excellent  opportunities 
for  moral  instruction,  and  winning  the  sympathy  of 
.the  children. 

As  these  ladies,  many  of  them  of  remarkable  char- 
acter and  cultore,  began  to  show  the  fruits  of  a  high 
civilization  to  these  poor  littie  barbarians,  the  thought/ 
seemed  to  strike  them— -though  hardly  capable  of 
being  expressed— that  here  was  a  goodness  and  piet^ 
they  had  never  known  or  conceived.     This  ofbpringl 
of  poverty  and  crime  vailed  their  vices  and  bad  habits  | 
before  these  angels.    They  felt  a  new  impulse— to  be ' 
worthy  of  their  noble  friends,  j   The  idea  of  unselfish  \ 
Lovedawned  on  their  souls ;  they  softened  and  became 
respectful    So  it  continued;  each  day  the  wild  littie 
^  beggars  became  more  disciplined  and  controlled ;  they 
began  to  Uke  study  and  industry ;  they  were  more 
anxious  to  be  dean  and  neatiy  dressed;  they  checked 
their  tongues,  and,  in  some  degree,  their  tempers; 
they  showed  affection  and  gratitude  to  their  teachers; 
their  minds  awakened;  most  of  all,  their  moral  fitculties. 
The  truths  of  Beligion  or  x>f  morals,  especially  when^ 
dramatized  in  stories  and  incidents,  reached  them,  y^ 

And  no  words  can  adequately  picture  the  amount 
of  loving  service  and  pati<wt  samflce  which  was 
poured  out  by  these  ladies  in  this  effort  among  the 
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poor  of  the  Fourth  Ward.  They  never  spared  them- 
selves' or  their  means.  Some  came  doim  every  day 
to  help  in  the  sdiool ;  some  twice  in  the  week;  they 
were  there  in  all  weathers^  and  never  wearied.  Three 
of  the  number  offered  up  their  lives  in  these  labors 
of  humanity^  and  died  in  harness. 

A  most  gifted  inteUectoal  fkmily,  the  8  o, 
supplied  some  of  our  most  devoted  workers;  the  wife, 
since  deceased,  of  one  of  our  leading  merchants  and 
public  men,  himself  a  man  much  loved  for  his  gen- 
erosity, occupied  the  place  of  one  of  the  Directresses; 
the  wife  of  a  prominent  physician  was  our  Ghreasurer. 
Ayoung  lady  of  fortune,  since  dead.  Miss  O.,  took  the 
hardest  labors  upon  herseUl  The  wife  of  a  gentleman 
since  Governor  and  United  States  Senator,  was  in 
especial  charge  of  the  house,  and  dreaded  no  labor  of 
humanity,  however  disagreeable.  Two  others,  sisters, 
who  represented  one  of  our  most  honored  historical 
fiunilies,  but  whose  characters  needed  no  help  of 
genealogy  to  make  them  esteemed  by  all,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  work  with  characteristic  earnestness. 
AnoQier  of  that  fkmily,  which  has  ftamished  the 
pioneer  of  all  reform-work  among  the  youthM 
«  criminals,  and  in  criminal  law,  and  which  in  the 
eariy  days  of  our  history  so  often  led  public  affiurs, 
visited  from  house  to  house  among  the  miserable  poor 
of  the  ward,  and  twice  found  herself  &ce  to  &ce  with 
amaH-poK  in  its  most  virulent  form. 
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The  effects  of  this  particular  School  upon  the 
morals  of  the  jayenile  population  of  the  Fourth  Ward 
were  precisely  what  they  have  always  been  in  simi- 
lar schools.  These  littiegirlsy  who  might  be  said  to  be*^ 
almost  the  inmates  of  the  brothels,  and  who  grew  vcg 
in  an  atmosphere  of  crime  and  degradation,  scarcely 
ever,  when  mature,  joined  the  ranks  of  their  sisters 
and  neighbors.  Though  living  in  tiie  same  houses 
with  the  gay  dance-saloons,  they  avoided  them  as  they 
would. pestilential  places.  Trained  to  industry  and 
fiuniliar  with  the  modest  and  refined  appearance  of 
pure  women  in  the  schools,  they  had  no  desire  for  the 
society  of  these  bold  girls,  or  to  earn  their  living  in 
this  idle  and  shameM  manner.  They  felt  the  disgrace 
of  the  abandoned  life  around  them,  and  were  soon 
above  it  Though  almost  invariably  the  children  oT 
drunkards,  they  did  not  inherit  the  appetites  of  their 
mothers,  or  if  they  did^tl^eir  new  training  substituted 
higher  and  stronger  desires.  They  were  seldom 
known  to  have  the  habit  of  drinking  as  they  grew  up  J 
Situations  were  continually  found  for  them  in  the  jT 
country,  or  they  secured  places  for  themselves  as  serv-  ^r 
ants  in  respectable  families;  and,Vb6Coming  each  day)  " 

more  used  to  better  circumstances  and  more  neatiy 
dressed,  they  had  littie  desire  to  visit  their  own 
wretched  homes  and  remain  in  their  fiunilies.  Now 
and  then  there  would  be  a  Ml  firom  virtue  among 
them,  but  the  cases  were  very  few  indeed.  lAa  they 
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Up  th^  married  young  mechanics  or  fiurmers. 


l^lirang.  Snchwerethefiroitsingeneralof  the  patient, 
self-denying  laborsof  these  ladies  in  the  Fourth  Ward 
SchooL 

One  most  self-sacriflcing  and  heroic  man,  a  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Bobert  Bay,  devoted  his  education  and 
sometliing  of  his  fiortane  to  these  benevolent  efforts, 
and  died  while  in  the  harness.  Singularly  enough,  I 
never  knew,  in  twenty  years'  experience,  an  instance 
of  one  of  these  volunteer  teadiers  contracting  any 
contagious  disease  in  these  labors,  though  repeatedly 
fhey  have  entered  tenement  rooms  where  virulent 
typhoid  or  small-pox  cases  were  being  tended.  Th^ 
made  it  a  rule  generally  to  bathe  and  change  their 
clothing  after  their  work. 

For  a  more  exact  account  of  the  results  of  the 
Fourth-Ward  labors,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  precise 
statistics.  But  when  we  know  from  the  Prison  Be- 
ports  that  soon  after  the  opening  of  this  school  there 
were  imprisoned  3,44^  female  vagrants  of  all  ages,  and 
that  last  year  (1870),  when  the  little  girls  who  then  at- 
tended such  schools  would  have  ioatured,  there  were 
only  671 ;  or  when  we  observe  that  the  Prison  in 
that  neighborhood  inclosed  3pL72  fiemale  vagrants  in 
1861  and  only  339  in  1871,  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  sacrifices  made  in  that  Ward  have  n«t  been  with- 
out their  natural  fruits 
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Extracts  from  our  Journal : 

A  VISIT  ZET  THE  FOXTBTH  WASD 

"We  Started  oat  a  wintrj  afternoon  to  see  tome  of  oar 
scholars  in  the  Indastrial  School  of  the  Foarth  Ward.  A  nam- 
ber  of  ragged  little  girls,  disdaining  to  enter,  were  clastered 
aboat  the  door  of  the  School  As  they  caoght  a  glimpse  of 
some  one  coming  oat,  the  017 of  'Lie  lowl  Ue  low!'  passed 
among  them,  and  they  were  off,  capering  aboat  in  the  snow-storm 
like  so  many  little  witches. 

"  We  passed  ap  Oak  Street  and  Cherry.  Here  is  the  entrance, 
a  narrow  doorway  on  the  side.  Wind  through  this  dark  passage 
and  yoa  are  at  the  door  of  a  little  back  room ;  it  is  the  home 
of  a  German  rag-picker  who  has  a  child  in  the  school.  A  filthy, 
dose  room,  with  a  dark  bedroom ;  there  is  one  window,  and  a 
small  stove,  and  two  or  three  chairs.  The  girl  is  neat  and 
healthy-looking.  'I  pick  rags,  sir,'  says  the  mother,  'and  I 
can't  send  her  to  Pablic  School.  I  am  away  all  day,  and  she 
would  have  to  be  in  the  streets,  and  it's  very  hard  to  live  this 
winter.  .  It's  been  a  great  help  to  send  her  to  that  school.'  I 
told  her  we  wanted  none  who  could  go  to  Public  School,  but  if 
it  was  so  with  her  she  might  continue  to  send.  A  miserable 
hole  for  a  home,  and  yet  the  child  looked  neatly. 

"Here,  beyond,  is  an  old  house.  We  dimb  the  shaking 
stairs,  up  to  the  attic— a  bare  front  room  with  one  roof-window. 
The  only  furniture  a  bed  and  stove  and  a  broken  chair.  Very 
chill  and 'bare,  but  the  floor  is  well  swept.  A  little  hump- 
backed diild  is  reading  away  rery  busily  by  the  light  of  the 
scuttle  window,  and  another  is  cleaning  up  the  floor.  The 
mother  is  an  Irish  woman.  '  Shure !  an'  its  nivir  none  of  the 
schoolLl  could  sind  'em  to.  I  had  no  clo'es  pr  shoes  for  'SSM 
and, fit's  the  truth,  I  am  jist  liying,  an'  no  more.  Could  ye  help  I  y/^ 
us  V  We  told  her  we  meant  to  help  her  by  helping  her  chilj 
dren,  and  asked  about  the  little  deformed  one.  'OchI  she  Is 
sich  a  swate  won !  She  always  lamed  very  quick  since  her 
acddint,  and  I  used  to  think,  maybe  she  wont  liTe,and  God  will 
take  her  away— she  was  so  steady  and  good.  Yes,  I  am  thankful 
to  those  ladies  for  what  they  are  teaching  her.  She  nerer  had 
no  chance  before.    God  bless  ye,  gintlemen  I' 
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**We  climbed  again  one  of  these  rookeries.  It  is  a  back 
garret  A  dark-eyed,  passionate-looking  woman  is  sitting  orer 
the  little  store,  and  one  of  our  little  scholars  is  standing  byg- 
one of  the  prettiest  and  brightest  children  in  the  schooL  One 
of  those  faces  70a  see  in  the  West  of  Ireland^  perhaps  with 
some  Spanish  blood  in  them ;  a  little  oral  face,  with  soft  brown 
complexion,  quick,  dark  eyes  and  harsh,  black  hair.  The 
mother  looked  like  a  woman  who  had  seen  much  of  the  worst 
of  life.  '  No,  sir,  I  never  did  send  'em  to  school.  I  know  it, 
they  onght  to  learn,  but  I  couldn't.  I  try  to  shame  him  some- 
times—it's my  hosband,  sii^— bat  he  drinks,  and  then  bates  me. 
Look  at  that  braise  I'  and  she  pointed  to  her  cheek ;  'and  I  tell 
him  to  see  what's  comin'  to  his  children.  There's  Peggy,  goes 
•eUin'  frait  eyery  night  to  those  cellars  in  Water  Street,  and 
they're  hdU,  sir.  She's  leamin'  all  sorts  of  bad  words  there,  and 
don't  get  back  till  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.'  She  spoke  of  a 
sister  of  the  little  girl,  about  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  picture 
of  that  sweet,  dark-eyed  little  thing,  getting  her  education,  uncon- 
sciously, every  night  in  those  vile  cellars  of  dancing  prostitutes, 
came  up  to  my  mind.  I  asked  why  she  sent  her  there,  and 
■poke  of  the  dangers.  'I  must,  sir;  he  makes  nothing  for  me, 
and  if  it  wasn't  for  this  school,  and  the  help  there,  and  her 
earning  of  a  shilling  or  two  shilling  in  them  places,  I  should 
starve.  Oh,  I  wish  they  was  out  of  this  city  I  Tes,  it's  the 
truth,  I  would  rather  have  them  dead  than  on  the  street,  but  I 
can't  help  it.'  I  told  her  of  some  good  families  in  the  country, 
where  we  could  place  the  children.  '  Would  they  git  schoolin, 
■irt'  'Certoinly,  that  is  the  first  condition.  We  always  look 
espedally  to  that.'  The  little  dark  eyes  sparkled,  and  she 
'Aauld  like  to  take  careof  a  baby  so ! '  The  sister  now  came  in, 
and  we  talked  irith  her.  'Oh  I  no,  she  didn't  like  to  go  to  those 
places;  but  they  only  buy  there  at  nights' — and  she  seemed 
equally  glad  to  get  a  place.  So  it  was  arranged  that  they  were 
to  come  up  to  the  office  next  day,  and  then  get  a  home  in  the 
country.  The  little  girl  now  wrapped  her  thin  shawl  about  her 
head,  and  ran  along  before  us,  through  the  storm,  to  some  of  the 
oiher  children.  The  harder  it  snowed,  the  more  the  little  eyes 
sparkled  and  the  prettier  she  looked. 

"  Another  home  of  poverty— dark,  damp,  and  chill*     The 
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mother  an  EngliBh woman ;  her  child  had  gone  to  the  school 
barefooted.  This  girl  was  engaged  in  the  same  business — selling 
fruit  at  night  in  the  brothels.  '  I  know  it,  sir/  she  said ;  '  sho 
ought  to  hare  as  good  a  chance  as  other  people's  children.  But 
I'm  so  poor  I  I  haren't  paid  a  month's  rent,  and  I  was  sick  three 
weeks.' 

" '  Yes,  jou're  right.  I  know  the  dty,  sir ;  and  I  would  rather 
have  her  in  her  grave  than  brought*  down  to  those  cellars.  But 
what  can  I  do,  sirt' 

"  We  arrange,  again,  to  find  a  situation  In  the  country,  if  she 
wishes— and  engage  her,  at  least,  to  keep  the  child  at  schooL 

"  Our  little  sprite  flies  along  again  through  the  snow,  and 
shows  us  another  home  of  one  of  our  scholars— a  prostitute's 
cellar.  The  elder  sister  of  the  child  is  there,  and  moots  us 
pleasantly,  though  with  a  shame-faced  look.  '  Yes,  she  shall  go 
to  school  every  day,  sir.  We  never  sent  her  before,  nowheres ; 
but  she's  leamin'  very  fast  there  now.' 

"  We  tell  her  the  general  objects  of  the  school,  and  of  the 
good,  kind  home  which  can  be  found  for  her  sister  in  the  country. 
She  seems  glad  and  her  face,  which  must  have  been  pretty 
once,  lights  up,  perhaps,  at  the  thought  for  her  sister,  of  what 
she  shall  never  more  have— a  pure  home.  Two  or  three  sailors, 
sitting  at  their  bottles,  say, '  Yes,  that's  it  I  git  the  little  gal  out 
of  this  I  it  ain't  no  place  for  her.' 

"  They  are  all  respectful,  and  seem  to  understand  what  we 
are  doing. 

"  The  little  guide  has  gone  back,  and  we  go  now  to  another 
address— 4k  back  cellar  in  Oak  Street— damp,  dark,  so  that  one  at 
mid-day  could  hardly  see  to  read ;  filthy,  chilly,  yet  with  six  or 
eight  people  living  there.  Every  one  has  a  cold  ;  and  the  oldest 
daughter,  a  nice  girl  of  fourteen,  is  losing  her  eyes  in  the  foul 
atmosphere.  The  old  story :  '  No  work,  no  friends,  rent  to  pay, 
and  nothing  to  do.'  The  parents  squalid,  idle,  intemperate, 
and  shiftless.  There  they  live,  just  picking  up  enough  to  keep 
life  warm  in  them ;  groaning,  and  begging,  and  seeking  work. 
There  they  live,  breeding  each  day  pestilence  and  disease,  scat- 
tering abroad  over  the  city  seeds  of  fearful  sickness— raising  a 
brood  of  vagrants  and  harlots— retorting  on  sode^  its  neglect 
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bj  coTBiiig  the  bodies  and  soqIb  of  tbooflandt  wbom  the]r  nerer 
knew,  and  who  never  saw  them. 

■    ^  "  Yet  it  ia  cheering^-it  cheered  me  erenin  that  sqiialid  hole 
I  —that  the  children  are  ao  much  iuperior  to  their  parents.    It 
JjifedB  time  for  Tice  and  beggar/  and  filth  to  degrade  childhood. 
God  has  given  ererj  fresh  human  soul  something  which  rises 
above  its  surroundings,  and  which  even  want  and  vice  do  not 
wear  awaj.    For  the  old  poor,  for  the  sensual  who  haro  stooped 
themselves  in  crime,  for  the  drunkard,  the  thief,  the  prostitute 
who  have  run  a  long  course,  let  those  heroically  work  who  wilL 
Yet,  noble  as  is  the  effort,  one's  ez]>erience  of  human  nature  is 
obliged  to  confess,  the  fruits  will  be  very  few.     The  old  heart 
of  man  Is  a  hard  thing  to  change.    In  any  comprehensive  vieWyn 
Hhe  only  hopeful  reform  through  socie^  must  begin  with  child*  J 
Ihood,  basing  itself  on  a  change  of  dreomstanoes  aadonreligioufl 
knfluences.'' 

The  average  expense  of  a  school  of  this  natnrey 

'  ifdth  one  hundred  scholars  and  two  salaried  teacherS| 

where  a  cheap  meal  is  sapplied,  and  garments  and 

shoes  are  earned  l^  the  scholars^  we  reckon  nsoally  at 

tlfSOO,  cor  at  $15  per  head  annually  for  each  scholar. 
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Ottb  next  great  effort  was  among  the  Gennans. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  cily  is  a  vast  population 
of  German  laborers,  mechanics,  and  shop-keepers. 
Among  them,  also,,  are  numbers  of  exceedingly  poor 
people,  who  live  by  gathering  rags  and  bones. 

I  used  at  that  time  to  explore  these  singular  settle- 
ments, filled  with  the  poor  peasantry  of  the  ^^Father- 
land,"  and  being  familiar  with  the  Gtorman  patoiSj  I 
had  many  cheery  conversations  with  these  honest 
people,  who  had  drifted  into  places  so  different  from 
their  monntain-homes.  In  fact,  it  used  to  convey  to 
me  a  strange  contrast,  the  dirty  yards  piled  with 
bones  and  hunting  with  rags,  and  the  air  smell- 
ing of  carrion;  while  the  accents  reminded  of  the 
glaciers  of  the  Bavarian  Alps  or  the  fresh  breezes  and 
wild  scenes  of  the  Harz.  The  poor  people  felt  the 
contrast  terribly,  and  their  children  most  of  aU. 

From  ignorance  of  the  language  and  the  necessity  ^ 
of  working  at  theur  street-trades,  they  did  not  attend 
our  schools,  and  seldom  entered  a  church.    They  were 
growing  up  without  either  religion  or  education.    Yet 
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ihey  were  a  mach  more  honest  and  hopeful  class  than 
the  Irish.  There  seemed  always  remaining  in  them 
something  of  the  good  old  German  BiederJceity  or  solid- 
ity. Qn^e  ooold  depend  on  tb^  children  if  they 
were  pat  in  places  of  tmst^  and  in  school  thoy  seemed 
to  grasp  knowledge  with  much  more  tenacity  and 
Tigor.  The  yonng  girls,  however,  coming  from  a  simi- 
lar low  dass  were  weaker  in  virtae  than  the  Irish. 

The  nnmber  of  the  Germans  in  the  poor  quarters 
may  be  somewhat  measured  by  the  ]>opulation  of  the 
Wards  which  they  inhabited.  The  Eleventh  Ward  at 
that  time  (1854)  was  reckoned  to  contain  60,000  inhab- 
itants; at  present  (1870)  it  contains  64,372,  and  the 
Sixteenth  Ward,  another  strong  German  district,  has 
99,376. 

The  Association  of  ladies  which  we  caDed  together 
for  labors  among  this  population  happened  to  be  com- 
posed mainly  of  Unitarians,  a  religious  body  that  has 
always  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  moral  condition 
of  our  German  poor.  The  moving  spirit  in  the  asso- 
ciation was  a  lady  of  such  singular  grace  and  delicacy 
of  character,  that  I  hardly  venture,  even  after  these 
many  years,  to  make  public  her  name.  She  occupied 
then  one  of  the  foremost  positions  in  New  York  so- 
ciety—a position  accorded  in  part  to  her  name,  hon- 
ored for  iutellectual  services  to  the  Bepublic,  b^ond 
almost  any  other  in  our  history,  but  above  all  due 
to  her  own  siugnlar  sweetness  and  dignity  of  manner 
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aud  a  very  highly  coltiyated  and  Btrong  intellect.  / 
Her  power^  whether  mth  rich  or  poor^  was  her  won- 
deiftil  consideration  for  others,  and  her  qnick  sym- 
pathy. The  highest  inspiration  of  Christian  £uth 
breathed  through  her  life  and  animated  her  in 
laboring  with  these  children  of  poyerty.  The  same 
inspiration  sostained  her  subsequently  in  a  prolonged 
and  terrible  trial  of  months  under  a  fearM  disease, 
and  made  her  death  a  sun-set  of  glory  to  all  who  knew 
her.  Never  did  the  fiuth  in  immortal  union  with  God 
through  Christ  attain  a  more  absolute  certainty  in 
any  human  being.  Her  death,  even  to  many  skeptics 
who  were  intimate  with  her,  became  a  new  and  aston- 
ishing argument  for  Immortality. 

She  numbered  among  her  Mends  many  of  the 
leading  intellects  of  the  country,  as  well  as  those 
among  the  poor  who  depended  on  her  advice,  sympa- 
thy, and  aid* 

Into  this  labor  of  love  among  the  Germans,  Mrs.  ^ 
S.  threw  herself,  in  company  with  a  few  fidends,  with  '^ 
profound  earnestness. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  temptations  of  the  young 
German  girls,  one  of  our  objects  in  this  school  was  to  ^ 
offer  a  social  as  well  as  educational  resort  in  the  even- 
ings. We  fimushed  the  rooms  pleasantly  and  taste- 
fully, and  proposed  to  vary  our  school  exercises  by 
games  or  an  occasional  dance  and  firolic  Mrs.  S.  and 
other  ladies  consented  to  be  often  present,  to  instruct 
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and  talk  with  the  girls.  Oar  visitors  and  myself  at 
onoe  gathered  in  a  needy-looking  assembly  of  the 
poor  German  girls  of  the  Eleventh  Ward,  not  as  rag- 
ged or  wild  as  the  Irish  throng  in  the  Fourth  Ward, 
but  equally  poor  and  quite  as  much  exposed  to  temp- 
tation. The  School  went  on  day  by  day  in  its  minis- 
tratioDS  of  love  and  its  patient  industry,  and  gradually 
produced  the  same  effects  as  have  been  experienced 
under  all  these  Schools.  The  wild  became  tamer,  the 
wayward  more  dodle.  The  child  of  the  rag-picker 
soon  began  to  like  in-door  industry  better  than  the 
vagrant  business  of  the  streets,  and  to  lose  something 
of  her  boldness  and  correct  her  slovenliness. 

After  laboring  thus  for  some  years  with  a  board 
of  ladies,  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  the  German  merchants  of  the  city. 

In  1859,  a  subscription  of  about  $1,000  was  ob- 
tained from  them,  and  the  School  was  enlarged  and 
made  still  more  attractive,  so  as  to  reach  the  young 
working  Geiman  girls  in  the  evening.  At  this  time  a 
young  lady  of  high  culture,  from  one  of  the  prominent 
intellectual  families  of  Xew  England,  offered  hersdf 
io(r  tills  difficult  task,  and  she  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  SohooL  For  two  years  she  labored  unceasingly 
for  tills  wild,  uncontrolled  class,  being  present  every 
evening  in  the  school,  and  bringing  all  her  education 
and  earnestness  of  character  to  bear  upon  them. 
They  never  forgot  her,  and  she  left  an  indelible  im- 
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pression  on  these  children,  and  aided  in  saving  thezn 
from  the  temptations  which  have  ruined  so  many  of 
their  companions. 

Our  German  patrons  gradually  left  us,  and  it  was 
only  in  1870  that  their  assistance  was  secured  again 
for  a  charily  which  was  saving  so  many  thousand 
children  of  their  countrymen. 

The  School  is  now  held  at  No.  272  Second  Street^ 
and  contains  some  four  hundred  children. 

••DUTCH  HZLL**  AlTD  THB  SWILL-QATHgBKBS. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  dty^  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fortieth  Street,  ib  a  village  of  squatters, 
which  enjoys  the  title  of  ^^Dutch  HilL'^  The  inhabit- 
ants are  not,  however,  ^<  Dutch,''  but  mainly  poor 
Irish,  who  have  taken  temporary  possession  of  unused 
sites  on  a  hill,  and  have  erected  shauties  which  serve 
at  once  for  pig-i>^is,  hen-coops,  bed-rooms,  and  living- 
rooms.  They  e^joy  the  privilege  of  squatters  in 
having  no  rent  to  pay  ^  but  they  are  exposed  to  the 
penalty  of  bemg  at  any  moment  turned  ont  ttom  their 
dens,  and  losing  land  and  house  at  once.  Usually 
they  remain  while  the  quanymen  who  are  oi>ening 
streets  almost  nndermine  their  shanties,  and  then  if 
the  bnildings  are  not  blown  away,  they  pull  them 
down  and  pack  them  away  like  tents  to  another  dwell- 
ing-place. 

The  village  is  flUed  with  snarling  dogs,  which  aid 
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in  drawing  the  swill  or  coal  carts,  for  the  children  are 
mainly  employed  in  collecting  swiU  and  picking  coals 
throngh  the  streets. 

The  shanty  fiunily  are  never  quite  so  poor  as  the 
tenement-house  fsunily;  as  they  have  no  rent  to  pay. 
But  the  filth  and  wretchedness  in  which  they  some- 
times live  are  beyond  description. 

It  happened  that  for  many  years  (not  wishing  to 
scatter  my  efiTorts  too  much),  I  made  this  quarter  my 
special  ^parish'' for  visitations;  and  very  discoui^g- 
ing  visits  they  were,  many  of  them.  The  people  had 
very  little  regular  occupation,  many  beiug  widows 
who  did  occasional  ^^chores''  in  fiEunilies;  others  lived 
on  the  sale  of  the  coal  their  children  gathered,  or  on  the 
pigs  which  shared  their  domicile;  others  kept  fowls, 
and  all  had  vast  flocks  of  goats,  though  where  the 
profits  from  these  latter  came  I  could  never  discover, 
as  no  one  seemed  to  buy  the  milk,  and  I  never  heard 
of  their  killing  them.  Money,  however,  in  some  way 
they  did  procure,  and  one  old  red-&ced  swill-gatherer 
I  knew  well,  whose  bright  child  we  tried  so  long  to 
save,  who  died  finally,  it  was  said,  with  a  large  deposit 
in  the  Savings-Bank,  which  no  one  could  claim;  yet 
one  comer  of  her  bed-chamber  was  filled  with  a  heap 
of  smelliug  bones,  and  the  pigs  slept  under  her  bed. 

Another  old  rag-picker  I  remember  whose  shanty 
was  a  sight  to  behold;  all  the  odds  andendsof  a  great, 
ciiy  seemed  piled  up  in  ity— bones,  broken  dishes,  rags, 
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bits  of  fbmitoiey  cinders^  old  tm,  useless  lamps, 
decaying  vegetables,  ribbons,  doths,  legless  chairSy 
and  camcm,  all  mixed  together,  and  heaped  up  nearly 
to  the  ceiling,  leaving  hardly  room  for  a  bed  on  the 
floor  where  the.  woman  and  her  two  children  slept. 
Yet  all  these  were  marvels  of  health  and  vigor,  fiar 
sorpassing  most  children  I  know  in  the  comfortable 
classes.  The  woman  was  Oerman,  and  after  years  of 
effort  could  never  be  induced  to  do  anything  for  the 
education  of  her  children,  until  finally  I  put  the  police 
ou  their  track  as  vagrants,  and  they  were  safely 
housed  in  the  ^^  Juvenile  Asylum*" 

Many  a  time  have  I  come  into  their  shanties  on  a 
snowy  morning  and  found  the  people  asleep  with  the 
snow  lying  thick  on  their  bed-clothes.  One  poor 
creature  was  found  thus  one  morning  by  the  police, 
frozen  stiflCl  They  all  suffered,  as  might  be  expected, 
terribly  from  rheumatism.  Liquor,  of  course,  ^^pre- 
vailed." Every  woman  drank  hard,  I  suppose  to 
forget  hermisery ;  and  dreadftal  quarrels  raged  among 
them. 

The  few  men  there  worked  hard  at  stone-quar* 
rying,  but  were  often  disabled  by  disease  and 
useless  from  drunkenness.  Many  of  the  women  had 
beeu  abandoned  by  their  husbands,  as  their  fiEunilies 
increased  and  became  burdensome,  or  as  they  them- 
selves grew  ploiu  and  bad-tempered.  Some  of  these 
poor  ooreatuies  drank  still  more  to  heal  their  wounded 
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afiGdctions.  The  cliildren,  of  course,  were  rapidly  fol- 
lowing the  ways  of  their  parents. '  The  life  of  a  swill- 
gatherer,  or  coal-picker,  or  ehiffonmer  in  the  streets 
soon  wears  off  a  girPs  modesty  and  pr^>ares  her  for 
worse  occapation* 

Into  this  conunnnity  of  poor,  ignorant,  and  drunken 
people  I  threw  myself^  and  resolved,  with  Gk>d's  aid, 
to  try  to  do  something  for  them.  Here  for  years  I 
visited  from  cabin  to  cabin,  or  hunted  out  every  cellar 
and  attic  of  the  neighboring  tenement-houses;  stand- 
ing at  death-beds  and  sick-beds,  seeking  to  administer 
consolation  and  advice,  and,  aided  by  others,  to  render 
every  species  of  assistance. 

In  returning  home  from  these  rounds,  amidst  filth 
and  poverty,  I  remember  that  I  was  frequently  so 
depressedandexhaustedas  to  throw  myself  flat  upon 
the  rug  in  trout  of  the  fire,  scarcely  able  to  move. 
The  discouraging  feature  in  such  visits  as  I  was 
maUng,  and  which  must  always  eidst  in  similar  efforts, 
is  that  one  has  no  point  of  religious  contact  with  these 
people. 

Among  all  the  hundreds  of  fitmilies  I  knew  and 
dsited  I  never  met  but  two  that  were  Protestants. 
IjO  all  words  of  spiritual  warning  or  help  there  came 
he  chilling  formalism  of  the  ignorant  Soman  Catholic 
n  r^ly,  implying  that  certain  outward  acts  made  the 
loul  right  with  its  Creator.  The  very  inner  ideas  of 
oar  spixitaal  lifo  of  free  love  towards  God,  true  repent- 
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ance  and  trust  in  a  Divine  Bedeemer,  seemed  wanting 
in  their  minds.  I  never  had  the  least  ambition  to  be 
a  proselytizer^  and  never  tried  to  convert  them,  and  I 
certainly  had  no  prcijudice  against  the  Bomanists ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  my  fortone  in  Europe  to  ei\joy 
the  intercourse  of  some  most  spiritual-minded  Catho- 
lics. But  these  jk>ot  i>eople  seemed  stamped  with  the 
'  spiritual  Ufelessness  of  Bomanism.  At  how  many  a 
lonely  death-bed  or  sick-bed,  where  even  the  priest 
had  forgotten  to  come,  have  I  longed  and  tried  to  say 
some  comforting  word  of  religion  to  •  the  dull  ear,  . 
dosing  to  all  earthly  sounds;  but  even  if  heard  and 
the  sympathy  grateflilly  felt,  it  made  scarcely  more 
religious  impression  than  would  the  chants  of  the 
Buddhists  have  done.  One  sprinkle  of  holy  water 
were  worth  a  volume  of  such  words. 

A  Protestant  has  great  difficulty  in  coming  into 
connection  with  the  Bomanist  i>oor.  I  was  often 
curious  to  know  the  exact  influence  of  the  priests 
over  these  people.  The  lowest  poor  in  New  York  arS^ 
not,  I  think,  much  cared  for  by  the  Bomanist  priest- 
hood. One  reason,  without  doubt,  is  that  their  atten- 
tion has  thus  Ubit  been  mainly  (and  wisely)  directed  to 
building  handsome  churches,  and  that  they  have  not 
means  to  do  much  for  these  persons.  Another  and 
more  powerful  reason  is,  probably,  that  the  old  <<  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity^  which  animated  a  Gxiy,  a 
Tinoent  de  Paul,  or  Xavier,  has  died  out  among  them. 
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I  have  known,  however;  indiyidual  cases  in  onr 
cHy,  where  a  priest  has  exercised  a  marked  influence 
in  keeping  his  charge  from  intoxication.  There  were 
also  occasionally,  in  this  very  region,  something  like 
^  Revivals  of  Beligion''  among  the  i>eopIe,  stimnlated 
by  the  priests,  in  which  many  young  girls  joined 
xeligioas  societies,  and  did  lead,  to  my  knowledge,  for 
a  time  more  pure  and  devout  lives. 

When  one  thinks  what  a  noble-minded  and  hu- 
mane  Priest  might  accomplish  among  the  lowest 
classes  of  Kew  York,  how  many  vices  he  could  check, 
and  what  virtues  he  might  cherish,  and  what  public 
blessings  on  tiiie  whole  community  he  might  confer, 
by  devating  this  degraded  ]>opulation;  and  then  as 
one  looks  at  the  moral  condition  of  the  Soman  Cath- 
olic poor,  one  can  only  sigh,  that  that  once  powerftd 
body  has  lost  so  much  of  the  inspiration  of  Christ 
which  once  filled  it 

The  plan  which  I  laid  out  in  working  in  this  quar- 
ter  was  in  harmony  with  all  our  previous  efforts;  it 
was  especially  to  influence  and  improve  the  children. 

It  so  happened  that  near  ^Dutch  Hill''  was  an- 
other hill  covered  with  handsome  houses  and  inhabited 
1^  wealthy  people,  ^<  Murray  HilL"  The  ladies  in 
this  prosperous  quarter  were  visited,  and  finally 
assembled  in  a  public  meeting;  and,  with  the  same 
preliminaiies  as  in  the  other  Schools,  we  at  length 
OKganized  In  1854. 
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THB  XUST  BIYXB  IHDUSTKIiLL  SCHOOL. 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  School^  we  secured  the 
services  of  a  lady^  Miss  Spratt,  now  Mrs.  Hurleyi  who 
has  been  ever  since  the  main«stay  of  that  most  usefol 
charity. 

For  seventeen  years  thia  woman  of  refinement  and 
education  has  si>ent  her  days  in  this  School  of  i)oor 
childreni  and  her  hoars  of  leisure  in  those  wretched 
shanties — an  angel  of  mercy  and  sympathy  to  every 
unfortunate  fieunily  for  miles  around.  Whatever 
woman  falls  into  misfortune^  loses  husband  or  child, 
is  driven  from  home  by  poverty,  or  forced  firom  work 
by  depression  of  business,  or  meets  with  troubles  of 
mind  or  body,  at  once  comes  to  her  for  sympathy  and 
reliefl  She  has  become  so  used  to  scenes  of  mis^y, 
that  to  her,  she  says,  '^the  house  of  mourning''  is 
more  natural  than  ^^  the  house  of  feasting.'' 

The  present  writer,  for  his  own  i>art,  confesses  that 
he  could  not  possibly  have  borne  the  harrowing  and 
disagreeable  scenes  with  which  he  has  been  so  long 
familiar,  without  making  a  strict  rule  never  to  think 
or  speak  of  the  poor  when  he  was  away  from  his 
work,  and  immediately  absorbing  himself  in  some 
entirely  different  subject  The  spring  of  the  mind 
would  have  been  broken. 

But  Mrs.  Hurley  lived  in  and  for  the  poor;  her  only 
relaxation  was  hearing  Mr.  Beecher  on  Sunday;  and 
yet,  when  she  occasionally  visited  us  in  the  country, 
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she  devoured  booka— lier  great  favorite  being  a  trans- 
lation I  had  of  Plato. 

The  children,  of  conrsei  became  passionately  at- 
tached to  tliis  missionary  of  charily.  During  her 
labors,  she  was  married  to  a  physician^  Dr.  Hurley,  who 
subsequently  was  killed  in  the  army  during  the  War 
of  the  Bebellion.  While  she  was  temporarily  absent, 
and  a  strange  teacher  employed,  six  of  the  wildest 
girls  were  expelled,  so  unmanageable  were  they. 
When  she  came  back,  they  returned  and  welcomed 
her  eagerly,  behaving  perfectly  well;  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  so  attached  were  they  to  her,  they  had 
each  carried  fragments  of  her  dress  as  mementos  in 
their  bosom  I 

The  peculiar  value  of  our  common  experience  in 
this  School  was,  that  we  were  enabled  through  so 
many  years  to  foDow  careftdly  the  results  of  the 
School  on  a  large  class  of  very  destitute  little  girls* 
We  know  i>er8onally  what  was  here  accomplished.  A 
very  hopeM  feature  appeared  soon  in  the  work.  The 
children  rose  above  the  condition  of  their  parents; 
sometimes  th^  improved,  by  their  own  increasing 
neatness  and  good  behavior,  the  habits  and  appear- 
ance of  their  &thers  and  mothers;  More  often  th^ 
became  ashamed  of  their  paternal  piggeries  and  nasty 
dens,  and  were  c^ad  to  get  away  to  more  decent 
homes  or  new  occupations.  One  great  means  of  in- 
floenoe  bore  was,  as  in  the  other  Schools,  through  the 
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regular  assistance  of  volunteer  teachers,  the  ladies  of 
the  Association. 

It  happened  that  there  was  among  them  more  of 
>  a  certain  tenacity  of  character^  of  the  old  Puritan 
falthflilness,  than  was  manifested  by  some  of  onr  co- 
laborers;  having  put  their  hands  to  the  plow,  they 
never  thought  of  turning  back.  They  gave  time  and 
labor,  and  money  freely,  and  they  continued  at  their/ 
posts  year  after  year. 

The  children  felt  their  refining  and  elevating  in- 
fluence. We  soon  found  that  the  daughters  of  the 
drunkards  did  not  follow  their  mothers^  footsteps, 
simply  because  they  had  acquired  higher  tastes.  We 
hardly  ever  knew  of  one  who  indulged  in  drinking; 
indeed,  one  old  red-&oed  tippler,  Mrs.  McE.,  who  was. 
the  best  chore-woman  on  the  Hill  when  *sober,  event- 
ually was  entirely  reformed  by  her  children.  'So  child 
seemed  to  Ml  back  into  the  degradation  of  the 
parents.  And  recalling  now  the  rank  foul  soil  from 
which  so  many  sweet  flowers  seemed  to  spring,  one 
can  only  wonder  and  be  grateful  that  efforts  so  imper- 
fect bore  such  harvest. 

I  remember  the  F/ family — such  a  cheery,  healthy- 
looking  fSainiiy  living  in  a  damp,  dark  basement,  and 
almost  always  half-starved,  wretchedly  poor,  but  very 
industrious  I  The  youngest  daughter  passed  through 
our  School,  and  is  now  becoming  a  teacher;  another 
mancied  a  mechanic  (these  girls  never  many  day- 
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laborers).  Still  anofher  proved  herself  a  heroine. 
We  sent  her  as  nnrseryrmaid  to  a  fSamily,  and  as  they 
were  all  sailing  down  the  Hudson  in  the  8L  Johnj 
the  boiler  burst;  amid  the  horrible  confiision  and 
IMmic  where  so  many  perished,  this  girl  had  the  cour- 
age to  rash  through  the  steam  and  boiling  water,  and 
save  the  three  children  entrusted  to  her  charge.  Of 
coursei  after  this,  she  was  no  longer  a  servant,  but  a 
^sister  beloved  "  in  the  &mily.  A  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, attracted  by  her  jtppearance  and  intelligence, 
Tdtimately  married  her.  He  died,  and  she  was  left 
with  a  nice  fortune.  She  bore  her  change  of  fortune 
beautifiilly. 

The  following  is  another  similar  incident  firom  our 
Journal: 

A  BOMASnO  IKCIDXNT  JS  JkJX  INBTTSTBIAL  SCHOOL, 

**  A  few  jeaTB  ago  I  remember  an  old ahantj'  on  'Ihitch  Hill/ 
where  a  wietched-looking  man  lived  with  hla  pigs  and  goats, 
called  E*^.  He  was  considered  a  bad  man  eren  among  bis  bad 
neighbors,  and  tbe  story  of  him  was  (I  do  not  kiu>w  bow  true), 
that  be  bad  committed  inarder,  and  bad  escaped  tbe  law  hj  some 
h^qnibble.  He  was  a  swill^tberer,and  bad  two  little  bright 
dsngbters  to  assist  him  ftt  home.  These  came  to  our  Fortieth- 
street  ScbodL  Tbe7  improred  Teiy  fast,  and  one  need  to  attract 
much  attention  from  the  ladies  hj  ber  )>rett j^  fkoe  and  intelligent 
answers.  Nellie  finaBj  left  tbe  scbool,and  was  sent  bj*  as  to  tbe 
West  Sbe  impxoTed  mncb  there,  and,  after  some  time  spent  in 
diflbrent  families,  came  back  to  tbe  city,  where  she  became  an 
'operator'  on  the  sewing^naebine.  While  at  this  business  and 
liTing  in  a  respectable  boarding-boose,  sbe  attracted  tbe  atten- 
tion of  a  gntleman  of  some  means  and  position,  mncb  older 
than  humU^  who,  at  length,  offered  himself  to  ber  in  marriage. 
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Sbe  declined,  on  the  ground  ihi^  oHe  w«s  bo  mnch  inferior  in 
position  to  Him,  and  that  his  family  wonld  object.  He  insisted, 
and  declared  that  'he  wished  to  please  himself,  not  his  familj*,' 
and  they  were  married. 

"He  took  his  wife  away  to  a  foreign  conntry,  where  his  busi- 
ness lay,  and  there  she  has  been  a  number  of  years,  gradually 
improving  in  manners,  taste,  and  education,  living  like  a  lady 
of  fortupe,  with  her  maid  and  carriage,  and  making  herMlf ,  in 
every  way,  a  most  suitable  wife  for  one  who  had  been  so  much 
above  her.  We  had  often  heard  of  her  good  fortune.  But  dur- 
ing our  Christmas  Festival  at  the  East  Rivdr  School,  she  herself 
came  in  to  see  it  again  and  thank  those  who  had  been  so  kind 
to  her.  We  all  knew  her  at  onco ;  and  yet  she  was  so  changed^- 
a  pretty,  tasteful-looking  young  lady,  with  a  graceful  manner 
and  a  Spanish  accent  now — all  the  old  stamp  of  'Dutch  Hill' 
quite  gone,  even  the  brogue  lost  and  replaced  by  foreign. intona- 
tions. She  was  perfectly  simple  and  unaffected,  and  thanked  us 
all  for  our  former  kindness  with  the  utmost  heartiness;  and 
told  her  story  very  simply,  and  how  anxious  she  still  was  to 
improve  her  education,  seemingly  not  ashamed  of  her  poor  ori^ 
gin.  It  is  a  pleasant  circumstance  that  she  has  taken  out  her 
beloved  teacher,  Mrs.  Hurley,  a  number  of  times  to  drive  in  her 
carriage." 

Several  changes  of  fortune  of  this  kind  have  made 
it  quite  a  natural  question^  when  I  visit  Mrs.  Horley's 
School^  ^^  What  about  the  heiresses  t'' 

Another  girl^  I  remember^  in  one  of  these  shantieS| 
who  came  to  school  in  an  old  petticoat^  and  barefooted^ 
a  most  destitnte-looking  child.  She  was  subsequently 
employed  in  our  own  fEunily.  I  doubt  whether  many 
girls  of  the  highest  classes  show  a  greater  natural 
refinement;  and  she  was  as  clever  in  every  part  of 
household  work  as  she  was  nice.  She  finally  married 
a  hotel-keeper  in  San  Francisco^  and  is  doing  welL 
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Generally,  the  giris  married  mechanics  and  people 

above  their  rank  of  li£B.    Some  became  Protestants; 

those  who  married  Catholics  were  never  bigoted.'    A 

number  went  to  the  West,  and  have  done  well  there. 

Mrs.  Hnrl^y  redcons  over  at  least  two  thousand 

different  girls  who  have  been  in  this  school  and  under  ^ 

its  influence,  since  she  has  been  there  during  the  past 

eighteen  years.    The  condition  of  all  these  we  know 

^    probably  pretty  welL    We  count  but  five  who  have 

.become  drunkards,  prostitutes,  or  criminals  I     Such  a 

wonderftd  result  can  be  shown  by  hardly  any  pre- 

i ventive  efforts  in  the  world.    Yet,  there  were  certain 

cases  which  we  used  to  call 

'OUB  l'AILTTBB&'* 

There  was  the  D.  &mily— they  lived  on  the  lucra- 
tive  spoils  of  their  infiftnt,  who  sold  toilet-covers  to 
compassionate  ladies.  This  little  Julia  was  an  imp 
of  deceit  and  mischief  She  had,  fortunately  for  her, 
a  worn,  sad  &ce,  and  a  capacity  and  imagination  for 
lying  unequaled  at  her*  years.  With  inarticulate 
sobs,  and  the  tears  coursing  down  her  thin  cheeks, 
she  told  of  her  dying  mother  and  her  labors  to  get  her 
bread;  or,  again,  she  was  an  orphan  supporting  her- 
self and  her  deformed  little  brother;  or  her  disabled 
fftOier  depended  on  her  feeble  efforts  for  his  slender 
mqppart    The  addresses  she  gave  of  her  house  were 
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always  wrong ;  and  so,  year  by  year^  she  gathered  in 
a  plenteous  harvest  firom  the  pity  of  the  ladies. 

At  home,  a  little  band  of  able-bodied,  slatternly 
sisters  were  living  mainly  on  the  money  thus  begged* 
They  natorally  became  each  day  more  lazy  and  disso- 
lute ;  and  little  Julia  more  bold  and  brazen-fJEU^ed.  We 
tried  to  bribe  theyotmg  beggar  to  go  to  school,  we  paid 
her  rent,  we  offered  the  sisters  work,  we  remonstrated 
and  threatened,  we  even  set  the  police  on  her  track, 
but  nothing  could  check  or  turn  her;  she  eluded  the 
police  as  easily  as  she  did  the  ladies.  If  she  came  to 
school,  sh^  stayed  but  a  day ;  all  effort  fieuled  against 
the  ingrained  slovenliness  and  vagrancy  of  the  £unily ; 
day  by  day  they  sank;  one  daughter  was  seduced| 
and  to  their  number  was  now  added  an  illegitimate 
child.  They  grew  dirtier  and  more  miserable;  and 
here,  years  ago,  we  left  them.  No  doubt,  Julia  is  still 
pursuing  her  profitable  vocation  from  house  to  house, 
and  the  girls  are  in  yet  lower  depths. 

▲  STBXBT.CHIIJX     (FBOK  0X7B  JOWXAL.) 

"  Some  ten  jwn  ago,  I  made  man j^  efforta  to  aaye  a  little 
homeless  girl,  who  was  floating  about  ihe  qnarter  near  East 
Thirty-seoond  Street  Her  dronken  mother  had  thrown  her 
ont  of  doors,  and  she  used  to  sleep  under  stairways  or  in 
deserted  cellars,  and  was  a  most  wretched,  half-starred  Uttle 
creature.  I  talked  with  her  often,  but  could  not  induce  her  to 
go  to  school,  or  to  seek  a  home  in  the  country.  She  grew  up 
steadily  vagrant.  At  length  we  succeeded  in  getting  her  away 
to  the  family  of  an  exceUent  lady  in  BufflJo.    There  she  speeds 
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ilj  gATe  ap  her  roving  luiblts,  became  neat  and  orderlj*  under 
the  influence  of  the  ladj*,  attended  church  and  Sabbath  School, 
and  altogether  seemed  quite  a  changed  child.  Unfortunatelj',- 
the  ladj*  was  obliged  to  more  to  tliis  cit  j*,  and  instead  of  placing 
the  little  girl  in  another  familj*  in  the  oountiy,  she  brought  her 
with  her  to  New  York,  and,  no  longer  having  room  for  her  in 
her  house,  let  her  go  to  her  old  associates.  In  a  few  weeks,  the 
nice,  tidj^  little  girl  began  to  look  like  the  idle  and  vagrant 
joung  girls  who  were  her  companions.  She  became  slattemlj* 
in  her  habits,  and  instead  of  seeking  a  place  in  some  f amilj*, 
she  joined  a  companj*  of  poor  working-girls,  who  earned  their 
living  bj  manufacturing  children's  torpedoes.  She  lodged  in 
the  crowded  tenement-houses,  and  graduallj*  fell  into  all  their 
low  assodations.  The  next  I  knew  of  her,  I  heard  that  she  had 
been  seduced  under  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  that  she  was 
about  to  be  a  mother.  Again  I  knew  of  her,  with  her  unfor- 
tunate little  babe,  driven  about  from  one  low  lodging-house  to 
another,  dependent  upon  charitj*  for  support.  FinaUy,  the 
chUd  was  adopted  by  the  parents  of  her  seducer,  and  she  was 
left  free  again.  Though  in  exti^me  destitution,  she  would  not 
take  a  situation  away  from  the  city.  She  resumed  her  work  at 
torpedoes,  and  lived  about  in  the  tenement-houses,  a  poor,  be- 
draggled-looking creature.  Again,  after  some  time,  I  heard  of 
her  as  having  married  a  low  fellow  in  that  district.  She  had 
only  been  married  a  few  days  when  her  husband  abandoned  her,  - 
and  never  returned  to  her.  She  now  hangs  about  the  low 
lodgingJiouses  between  First  and  Second  Avenues,  in  East 
Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  Streets,  a  forlorn-looking,  slovenly 
woman,  who  will  almost  certainly  end  in  the  lowest  vice  and 
penury. 

Thus  fSeur  in  the  JonmaL  Oar  constant  pnrsoit  of 
'this  gill  did  tend,  I  think,  to  keep  her  firom  utter  rain* 

She  ML  no  lower ;  and  subsequently  connected  her- 
self irith  one  of  the  charitable  institutions,  where  she 
is  living  a  Tirtuous  lifb. 
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OHAPTEB   XIV, 

80E19ES  AMONa  THE  POOB. 
EFFECTS  OF  DBUKKENNSSa  (FROIC  OUB  JOWXAIm) 

"  It  aometimes  feemfl  in  our  Industri&l  Schools  as  if  each 
wretched,  blear-ejed,  half-etanred,  filihj  little  girl  was  a  living 
monument  of  the  curses  of  Intemperance.  The  rags,  the  disease, 
the  ignorance,  the  sunn j  looks  darkened,  the  old  faces  on  joung 
shoulders,  are  not  necessarilj^  the  pitiable  effects  of  overwhelm- 
ing circumstances.  The  joung  creatures  are  not  alwaj's  cursed 
hj  povertj^  prindpallj,  but  by  the  ungovemed  appetites,  bad 
habits  and  vices  of  their  parents.  On  '  Dutch  Hill '  one  can 
hardly  enter  a  shanty  where  is  a  sober  family.  The  women  all 
drink ;  the  men  work,  and  then  carouse.  The  hard  earnings  go 
off  in  alcohol.  No  savings  are  laid  up  for  the  winter.  The 
children  are  ragged  and  unprotected,  and,  but  for  the  Industrial 
School,  uneducated.  It  is  sometimes  the  saddest  sight  to  see  a 
neat  little  shanty  grow  day  by  day  more  filthy ;  the  furniture 
sold,  the  windows  broken,  the  children  looking  more  thin  and 
hungry,  the  parents  falling  out  of  honest  work — all  the  slow 
effects  of  ungovemed  i>assion  for  liquor. 

"  I  entered,  yesterday,  a  little  hut  on  the '  Hill,'  where  a  middle- 
aged  woman  lived,  whom  I  knew.  She  was  sitting  near  the  door, 
weeping  violently.  I  asked  her  the  reason,  and,  after  a  little 
time,  she  told  me.  Her  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  twenty,  had 
just  been  in  drunk,  and  had  struck  her  over  the  eye ;  and  when 
her  mother  was  looking  at  her  bruise  in  the  glass,  she  haddashfed 
her  fist  through  the  glass. 

'^  There  was  no  safety  there,  the  mother  said,  when  she  came 
in.  If  they  were  away  she  would  burst  open  the  doors  and  break 
the  furniture,  and  cut  her  sewing-work  to  pieces.  '  She  is  a 
devil,  sir,  when  she's  in  liquor  I '    Thru  Uma  the  mother  had  had 
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liar  ftRested  and  sent  to  BUckwell'i  IbImuI;  '  but  Bomehow,  sir, 
she's  tlwtkjB  worse  when  she  comes  out,  and  I  niver  heard  her 
use  bad  woids  till  she'd  been  there. 

'"Kow,  Qod  knows  where  she  lives— thej*  saj*  it's  in  a  bad 
hoose ;  and  if  s  I  who  am  afraid  she's  gittin'  Tonim j*,  her  broder, 
into  the  same  waj,  for  he  doesn't  oome  home  now.  0  God  1  I 
mighi  as  weU  he  in  heUI '  Nothing  can  oonvej  the  tone  of  despair 
with  which  that  was  said.  She  told  me  how  the  g^rl  had  been 
snch  a  bright  little  one.  '  She  was  so  prettj*.  sir;  and  maybe 
we  flattered  her,  and  made  too  mnch  of  her.  And  her  father, 
he  thought  she  ought  to  learn  the  dressmakin'  trade,  but  she 
felt  somehow  abore  it,  and  she  went  to  be  a  book-folder  down- 
town. And  one  daj*  we  missed  her  till  late  o'  night ;  and  thin 
the  next  night  it  was  later,  and  at  last  her  fathei^bless  his  poor 
soul  1— he  said  she  shouldn't  be  out  so,  and  whipt  her.  And  thin 
she  niyer  came  back  for  three  nights,  and  we  thought,  majbe, 
she's  at  her  work,  ^d  has  to  sta jr  late ;  and  we  niver  suspected 
how  it  was,  when,  suddenlj*,  liiCrs.  Moore  came  and  said  as  how 
Maggj  said  she  was  at  Mrs.  Boonej's — the  ould  divil— and  mj 
husband  wouldn't  belave  It  at  all ;  but  I  wint  and  bust  open  the 
door  wid  a  stone,  and  found  her^-mj  own  child— -there  wid  a  lot 
of  men  and  women ;  and  I  swore  at  'em,  and  the  M.  P.'s  the/ 
come  and  cleared  'em  all  out,  and  there  was  the  last  of  her. 
She's  niyer  been  an  honest  woman  since,  when  she's  in  liquor- 
It  broke  her  father's  heart  He  died  the  next  Saturday ;  people 
said  it  was  some  sort  of  djrsentiy,  but  I  know  it  was  this.  God 
help  me  1  And,  now,  sir  (almost  fiercel j),  can't  you  get  me  out 
of  this  t  All  I  want  is,  tosell  mj  shanty,  and  wid  my  two  little 
ones,  git  away  from  Aar.    I  don't  care  how  far  1 ' 

^  The  motiier  fleeing  her  daughter.  The  pretty  child  becomes 
a  drunken  outcast  I    So  ends  many  a  sad  history  in  our  dty." 

THB  BTIKO  SBWnrO-WOKAH. 

*'In  East  Thir^-fourth  Street,  in  a  tenement-house,  a  poor 
sewing-woman  has  lired  for  the  last  two  years.  She  had  f or- 
meily  been  in  Teiy  good  circumstances,  and  her  husband,  a  res- 
pectable mechanie,  earned  a  support  for  her  and  h^  children, 
«nlU  at  length  he  feU  into  intemperate  drinking.    With  the 
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appetite  for  liquor  on  him,  eyeiTtliing  that  he  znade  was  spent, 
and  he  himself  was  gradoallj'  hecoming  worse  and  worse.  The 
poor  wife  was  forced  to  the  hardest  work  to  keep  her  children 
and  herself  alive.  Last  winter,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  the 
husband  put  his  name  down  for  a  three-years'  whaling  Toyage, 
and  was  taken  off  to  sea,  leaving  the  woman  with  an  old  father 
and  three  children  to  care  for.  Manj*  a  night,  the  old  man  sajs, 
has  the  poor  creature  walked  up  from  the  lower  part  of  the  dtj* 
(some  three  or  four  miles)  with  four  dosen  shirts  on  her  back, 
through  snow  and  wet,  and  then,  without  fire  or  food,  in  her  wet 
clothes,  has  worked  till  the  dawn  of  daj*  for  the  poor  little  ones 
dependent  on  -her.  He  has  seen  the  Uood  come  from  her  mouth 
and  nose  after  some  of  these  efforts.  Still  more  bitter  than  all 
this,  was  the  sense  of  desertion  by  her  husband.  But  it  was  all 
in  vain.  •  The  phildren  for  whom  she  had  slaved,  and  whom  she 
loved  more  than  her  own  life,  were  attacked  with  scarlet  ieyer, 
and  two  of  them  died  in  the  mother's  arms.  One  only,  a  sweet 
little  ^rl,  was  left.  With  them  went  the  spring  of  hope  and 
courage  which  had  sustained  the  hard-working  mother.  Her 
father  says  she  never  shed  a  tear,  but  she  lost  >heart ;  and,  though 
never  doubting  of  the  goodness  of  her  Great  Father,  she  had 
not  the  spirit  for  the  remaining  work  of  life.  Her  exposures 
and  hard  labor  had  brought  on  a  cough,  and  finally  a  disease 
of  the  lungs.  She  was  at  last  unable  to  work,  and  could  only 
lie  upon  her  bed  and  depend  on  the  chance  charities  of  strangers. 

"The  teacher  of  our  Fortieth-street  School,  who,  in  a  way 
unseen  and  unknown  to  the  world,  is  a  minister  of  mercy  and 
goodness  to  all  that  quarter  of  the  city,  first  discovered  her,  and 
has  managed,  with  a  little  aid  here  and  there,  to  lighten  her 
dying  hours. 

"  I  was  called  in  the  other  day  and  held  a  long  oonversation 
with  her.  She  has  no  more  fears  or  anxieties ;  she  is  not  even 
troubled  about  her  little  one.  God  will  care  for  her.  '  Once/ 
she  said,  'I  felt  it  so  hard  to  lose  the  children,  but  now  I  am 
glad  they  are  gone  1  Th^  will  be  much  better  where  they  are  ~ 
than  here.  I  have  put  everything  away  now,'  she  added,  with 
an  expression  of  sublime  faith  and  hope  on  a  fkce  whose  worn 
features  the  heotio  flush  made  almost  beautiful  again.  '  I  trust 
•U  to  my  Bedeemer.    Through  him  alone  I  hope.    He  will  loiw 
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gire  me  and  noeire  me.'  She  spoke  of  her  mamj  trUlfl  and 
0Oiiow»— thejr  were  all  orer,  and  she  was  glad  she  was  soon  to 
beat  rest. 

**  We  asked  about  her  food.  She  said  she  ooald  not  relish 
manj  things,  and  she  often  thought  if  she  ooald  onl /  get  somo 
of  the  good  old  plain  things  she  had  in  Ireland  at  her  brother's 
fann  she  should  feel  so  much  better. 

"I  told  her  we  wonld  get  her  some  good  genuine  oat-meal 
cake  from  an  Irish  friend.  Her  face  lighted  up  at  onoo,  and. 
she  seemed  dieered  bj  the  promise. 

*"0h,  sir  I  I  hare  thought  so  much  of  mj  mother  in  this 
sickness,  and  those  happy,  happj*  daj^s.  I  was  such  a  happj 
girl  1  How  little  she  thought  I  would  come  to  this  1  We  lived 
.  in  the  North,  jou  know,  and  had  eTerjthing  reiy.  comfortable, 
ss  all  the  Protestant  Irish  do.  But  it's  all  gone,  gone,'  she  said, 
dreamiljr, '  and  I  wouldn't  hare  it  back  again,  for  God  is  the  best . 
friend— He  knows, 

•*•0I^  how  sla^  I  am  to  diet 
Hitiodaiid  His  itaff  tlMj  oomliort  BO.* 

**  The  words  were  simple,  but  the  whole  was  touching  beyond 
description,  forcing  tears  whether  one  would  or  not. 

"  We  were  glad  to  find  that  her  clergyman,  the  Missionary 
of  the  Calvary  Church,  had*  administered  the  sacraments  to  her 
that  day.  May  she  soon  be  where  the  sting  of  poyerty,  the  rubs 
and  blows  of  hard  circumstances,  the  loneliness  of  desertion,  the 
anxiety  and  care,  and  hopelessness,  and  disappointment  which 
hare  followed  her  unhappy  path,  shall  cease  forever,  and  the 
unfortunate  one  shall  enter  on  her  new  and  blissful  life  of  peace 
andabiding  lovel" 

BIBCOXTBAOEMZirC. 

**!  was  lately  visiting  a  poor  woman,  who  had  seen  better  dr- 
eumstances,  the  wife  of  a  worker  in  an  iron-foundry.  The  room 
was  bare  but  dean,  and  the  woman  was  neatly  dressed,  though 
her  face  looked  thin  and  worn,  and  her  eyes  had  an  unusual  ek- 
piession  of  settled,  sad  discouimgement.  A  little  girl  of  ten  or 
slevea  sat  near  her  tending  a  baby,  with  the  same  laige  sad  blue 
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ejta,  u  if  the  expression  of  the  mother  hsd  eome  to  receive  a 
permtJient  reflection  in  the  child's  face.  Her  husband  had  been 
sick  for  several  months,  which  pat  them  all  behind*  thoogh  now 
he  was  getting  work  enough. 

" '  You  know  how  it  is,  sir/  she  said,  '  with  wooing  people : 
if  a  man  falls  out  of  work  for  a  daj*,  the  family  feels  it  for  a 
week  after.  We  can  hardlj*  make  the  two  ends  meet  when  he*s 
well,  and  the  moment  he  is  sick  it  comes  hard  upon  us.  Manj^s 
the  morning  he's  gone  down  to  the  foundry  without  his  break* 
fast,  and  IVe  had  to  send  out  the  little  Maggj  there,  to  the 
neighbors,  for  bits  of  bread,  and  then  she's  taken  it  down  to 
him.' 

"  '  She  is  a  beggar,  thent' 

"' Yes,  sir,  and  sorrow  of  it.  We  never  thought  we  could 
eome  to  that.  My  mother  brought  me  up  nu>st  dacently,  and 
my  husband,  he's  a  very  good  scholard,  and  could  be  a  dark  or 
anything,  but  we  can't  help  it  1  We  must  have  bread.  I  would 
be  willing  to  do  anything,  wash,  scrub,  or  do  plain  sewing ;  and 
I  keep  trying,  but  I  never  find  anything.  There  seems  no  help 
for  us ;  and  I  sometimes  feel  dean  g<me  and  down-hearted :  and 
rm  troubled  at  other  things,  too." 

" '  What  other  things t' 
/"At  my  sin,  ye  see.' 

•*  •  What  do  you  mean  T ' 

" '  Well,  sir,  if  I  could  only  have  peace  of  mind  I  But  I  woric 
on  from  Monday  mom  to  Saturday  night,  and  I  never  hear  or 
see  anything  good ;  and  when  Sunday  comes,  I  can't  go  out;  I 
haven't  any  bonnet  for  my  head,  or  any  dress  fit  for  a  daoent 
church.  I  Just  walk  the  fioor,  and  I  don'tdare  to  think  of  ever 
meeting  God." 

"' Are  you  a  Oatholio t ' 

" '  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  brought  up  one,  and  so  was  my  husband, 
but  now  it's  little  we  know,  as  they  say,  of  mass,  meeting,  or' 
churdi ;  we  ain't  neither  Oatholics  or  Protestants ;  I  might  ss 
well  be  a  haythen.  We  haven't  any  books,  nor  a  prayer-book, 
or  anything.  I  know  it,  sir,  wo  ought  to  pray,"  she  continued, 
"  but  I  kned  down  sometimes,  and  I  get  up  and  say  to  my  hus- 
band, '  It's  no  use  my  praying,  I  am  too  mudi  distracted.'  If  I 
could  only  get  some  good  to  my  soul,  lor  I  think  of  dying  often. 
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and  I  •«•  I  ihimld  not  be  ai  a11  leadj.    ]Jf§  u  a  hurdm  to  me.' 

I  8p<Ae  of   the  hopes  and  oonaolationa  whidi  can  oome  to 

I  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and  of  her  children.     '  Yes,  sir ;  no  one 

can  tell  the  patience  of  the  Lord.    How  much  He  has  borne 

j  from  me  I    Oh,  if  I  coald  onlj*  hare  peace  of  mind,  and  see 

those  children  getting  on  well,  I  shoold  be  glad  to  die.    That 

little  girl  cries  eveiy  time  we  send  her  out  to  beg,  and  she's 

[  '  learning  nothing  good.    Bnt  I  am  afraid  nothing  will  ever  come 

Inckj  to  ns;  and  oh,  sir, if  jou  conld  haye  seen  how  we  started  - 

in  Ireland,  and  what  a  home  mj  mother  had ;  she  was  a  rer/ 

I  diflTerent  woman  from  what  I  am.' 

I  '^  We  spoke  of  her  attending  the  mission  meeting  in  Fortieth 

}  Street,  and  reading  a  Testament  giren  hj  ns.    She  seemed  glad 

I  to  do  both. 

"'Oh,  sir,  if  I  could  onlj  feel  that  friendship  with  God  jron 
I  ^     spoke  of,  I  shooldn't  care ;  I  conld  bear  an/thing;  bnt  to  work 

I  as  we  are  doing,  and  to  hare  sach  trouble,  and  see  the  poor  wee 

I  thing  grow  thinner  and  poorer,  and  pn /  man  almost  down 

broken,  and  then  to  get  no  nearer— no,  we  keep  getting  fkrther 
;  from  the  Lord  I    Oh,  if  I  was  onlj  readj^  to  diel    I  hayen't 

'  nothing  in  this  world.' 

"  Let  us  hope  that  the  peace-giying  words  of  Christ,  the  loye 
!  of  the  Bedeemer,  maj*  at  length  plant  in  that  poor,  weaiy  dis- 

I  couraged  soul  the  seeds  of  hope  and  immortal  faith,  eyen  as 

(  ihejr  haye  done  in  so  manj  thousands  wear/  and  heayj-laden  1" 

THB  SWm^A.TBKBXK*B  CHUJ). 
k 

(  "  Most  of  those  fkmiliar  with  the  East  Biyer  Industrial  School 

;  will  remember  a  poor  widow— a  swill-gatherer— who  liyed  in  the 

!  notorious  yillage  of  shanties  near  Fortf-seoond  Street,  known  as 

I  'Dutch  HilL'     She  owned  a  small  shantj^,  which  had  been  put 

up  on  some  rich  man's  lot  as  a  squatter's  hut,  and  there,  with 

her  pigs  and  dogs  and  cat  in  the  same  room^she  made  her  home. 

I  From  morning  till  eyening  she  was  trailing  about  the  streets, 

filling  up  her  swill-cans^  and  at  night  she  came  back  to  the  little 

dirt/  dsn,  and  spent  her  eyenings— we  hardlj  know  how.    She 

had  one  niart  little  girl  who  went  to  the  Industrial  SchodL  As 

.  tha  ehSld  came  back  dagr  by  day»  impioying  in  appearance,  sing> 
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ing  her  sweet  songs,  and  irith  new  ideas  of  how  ladies  looked 
and  lived,  the  mother  began  to  grow  ashamed  of  hernastj  home. 
And  I  remember  entering  one  daj*,  and  finding,  to  mj  surprise, 
pigs  and  rubbish  cleared  out,  the  walls  well  scrubbed,  and  an 
old  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  the  mother  sitting  in  state  on  a  chairl 
It  was  the  quiet  teachings  of  the  school  coming  forth  in  the 
houses  of  the  poor. 

"After  a  while  the  little  girl  began  to  get  higher  ideas  of  what 
she  might  become,  and  went  out  with  another  girl  to  a  place  in 
the  West.  She  did  well  there,  and  was  contented,  but  her 
mother  was  continuaUj*  anxious  and  unhappj*  about  her,  and 
finally,  after  some  T'ears,  forced  her  to  return  to  the  city.  She 
was  now  a  yerj  neat,  active  young  girl,  far  above  her  mother's 
condition,  and  the  change  back  to  the  pig-shanty  and  Ihitch  Hill 
was  anything  but  pleasant.  The  old  woman  hid  away  her  best 
clothes  to  prevent  her  going  back,  and  seemed  determined  to 
make  her  a  swill-gatherer  like  herself.  Gradually,  as  might  be 
expected,  we  began  to  hear  bad  stories  about  our  old  scholar. 
The  people  of  the  neighborhood  said,  she  drank  and  quarreled 
with  her  mother,  and  that  she  was  frequenting  houses  where 
low  company  met.  Another  of  the  worst  Dutch  Hill  girls — ^the 
daughter  of  a  drunkard — ^was  constantly  with  her.  Soon  we 
heard  that  the  other  young  girl  had  been  sent  to  Blackwell's  . 
Island,  and  that  this  one  must  be  saved  now,  or  she  would  bo 
utterly  lost.  I  went  up  at  once  to  the  old  woman's  shanty, 
though  with  but  the  feeblest  hopes  of  doing  anything,  yet  with 
many  unuttered  prayers.  For  who  that  knows  the  career  before 
the  street-girl  of  the  city  can  help  breathing  out  his  soul  in 
agony  of  prayer  for  her,  when  the  time  of  choice  comes? 

**  When  I  entered  the  shanty,  the  young  girl  was  asleep  on 
the  bed,  and  the  mother  sat  on  a  box,  crooning  and  weeping. 

" '  Och,  and  why  did  I  iver  tak  ye  from  that  swate  place— ye 
that  was  makin'  an  honest  woman  of  yoursel'  1  Ach,  God  bless 
your  honor  1  can  ye  help  her  t  She's  a'most  gone.  Can't  ye  do 
■omethin't'  ^ 

•"  Well,  how  is  she  doing  now?' 

'^ 'Och  (in  a  whisper),  your  honor,  she  brought  three  bad  fel^ 
lers  last  night,  and  she  brake  my  own  door  in,  and  I  tould  'em«- 
■ays  I,  rm  an  honest  woman»  and  I  never  had  ony  aloh  in  my 
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kin— «nd  she  wai  drank— jes,  jer  honor,  she,  m^  own  dftrlint, 
sink  me,  and  wanted  to  tarn  me  out— and  now  there  she's  been 
Bleepin'  all  the  mornin'.  Aoh,  why  did  I  tak  her  ont  of  her 
place  I' 

**  Here  the  girl  woke  up,  and  sat  up  on  the  bed,  eoTering  her 
face  in  shame.  I  said  some  few  sober  words  to  her,  and  then  the 
mother  threw  herself  down  on  the  floor,  tears  pouring  down  her 
dieeks. 

**  ^  Ach,  darlint  t  mj  own  swate  darlint  t  will  je  not  list  to  the 
gintlemant  Sore  an'  je  wouldn't  bring  disgrace  to  jer  ould 
mither  and  jer  fkmiljr  I  We're  had  six  generations  of  honest 
people,  and  nirer  wan  like  this  1  Ach,  to  think  of  comin'  to  jonr 
ind  on  the  Island,  and  be  on  the  town  1  For  the  lore  of  the 
blessed  Yargin,  th  giro  them  all  up,  and  sa^  je  won't  taste  a 
drop— do,  darlint  1 ' 

"  The  girl  seemed  obdnrate ;  so  I  took  up  the  sermon,  and  wo 
both  pleaded,  and  pictured  the  shame  and  pain  and  wretched  life 
and  more  wretched  death  before  her.  There  is  no  need  of  deli- 
ca^  in  such  cases,  and  the  strongest  old  Bible  Saxon  words 
come  home  the  deepest.  At  last,  her  tears  began  to  flow,  and 
finallj  she  gare  her  fall  assent  to  breaking  off  from  liquor  and 
from  her  bad  companj  (it  should  be  remembered  she  was  onlj 
about  sixteen) ;  and  die  would  show  her  repentance  b^  going  - 
back  to  the  place  where  she  was,  if  the^  would  receiye  her.  I 
hardly  exi>ected  she  would  do  so ;  but  in  a  daj  or  two  she  was 
in  the  office,  and  started  for  her  old  situation.  Since  that  we 
hare  had  a  letter  from  her  and  her  mistress,  and  sho  seems  to  be 
getting  on  wonderfully  weU.    Maj  Qod  uphold  her  1 

"  The  f611owing  is  a  letter  we  hare  receiTod  from  her  since : 

•••B ,  PXKH.,  October  11.    * 

"'  Mt  dbab  Mothxb— I  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  a  few 
lines  to  70U,  to  let  jou  know  that  I  am  welL  I  got  safe  back  to 
mj  place;  kind  friends  took  me  back  again ;  I  have  got  into  the 
countix,  where  there  is  plenty  of  ererjthing  to  lire  on.  Dear 
mdther,  I  would  like  Yerj  much  to  hear  from  you.  I  hope  you 
an  all  well ;  please  write  soon.  I  want  you  to  show  this  lett«r 
ioWmBpnJtL^    Good-by,  dear  mother.  M. 

•Ko>irlbii.Hiri^. 
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^'Dbab  Kiss  Sp&att— As  I  was  writing  to  mj  mother,  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  write  a  few  lines  to  joo.  Now  that  I 
am  so  fir  awa^,  I  feel  a  grateful  remembrance  of  jour  kindness, 
I  am  Terj  sorxj  I  did  not  have  a  chance  of  going  to  see  jou  be- 
fore I  left  the  dtj.  .  Please  tell  Mr.  Brace  I  am  much  obliged  to 
him  for  his  kindness :  tell  him  I  got  safe  back  to  Mr.  M.'s,  and 
hare  a  Tezj  good  home.    Good-bj,  Miss  Spratt' " 

The  East  Biver  Industrial  School  (at  "So.  206  East 
Fortieth  Street)  still  continues  its  humble  but  pro- 
found labors  of  love.  Mrs.  Hurley  is  still  there,  the 
^^Mend  of  the  poor''  for  miles  around,  carrying  sym- 
pathy, advice,  and  assistance  to  thousands  of  imbe- 
friended  creatures,  and  teaching  Mthfblly  all  day  in 
the  SchooL  Two  gentlemen  have  especially  aided  her 
in  providing  food  and  clothing  for  her  little  ones;  and 
the  lady-volimteers  still  give  liberally  of  their  means 
and  time.  May  the  School  long  shine  as  a  li|^t  in 
one  of  the  dark  places  of  the  dtj. 
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THX  PBOTXSTAlfT  POOB  XRD   8TBEST-B0TBB& 

It  ifl  not  often  that  onr  efforts  cany  us  among 
Ptotestant  poor^  but  it  happens  that  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city^  near  Tenth  Avenne  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Street,  is  a  considerable  district  of  English 
and  Scotch  laboring  people,  who  are  mainly  Protest- 
ants. 

A  meeting  of -ladies  was  called  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city,  in  like  manner  with  the  proceedings  at 
the  formation  of  the  other  Schools;  and  a  School  was 
proposed.  The  wife  of  a  prominent  property-holder 
in  the  neighborhood,  a  lady  of  great  energy  of  char- 
acter, Mrs.  B.  B.,  took  a  leading  part,  and  greatly 
aided  the  undertaking;  other  ladies  Joined,  and  the 
result  was  the  formation  of  the 

aUDSOV  SIVZB  PgPXJSIBIiX  SCHOOL, 

the  fourth  of  oar  Schools  foanded  in  1854.  With  all 
these  Schools,  in  the  begiomng,  the  ladies  themselves 
raised  aU  the  ftmds  tor  their*  support,  and,  as  I  have 
related,  deroted  an  incredible  amount  of  time  to  aid- 
ing in  them,  there  being  usually,  however,  two 
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The  ezperienoe  in  the  Edinburgh  Bagged  Schools,   ^  /r 
I  was  assured,  when  there,  was,  that  you  cannot 
depend  on  volunteer  help  after  the  first  enthusLasm 
has  passed  by.    This  is  not  our  experience. 

As  one  set  of  ^^  volunteers"  have  withdrawn  or 
leave  the  work,  others  appear,  and  there  are  still  in 
this  and  some  of  our  other  Industrial  Schools,  most 
active  and  efficient  voluntary  helpers.  Gradually, 
however,  the  support  and  supervision  of  the  Schools 
fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  central  an- 
thority— The  Children's  Aid  Society. 

The  obtaining  a  share  in  the  C!ommon  School  Fund 
enabled  the  Society  to  do  more  for  these  useM  chari- 
ties and  to  found  new  ones.  _^V 

In  the  Hudson  Biver  School,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Vl  /^j 
the  Protestant  poor  proved  much  better  than  the    ^ 
Catholic;  in  Seu^' it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  wh^ 
aProtestant  is  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and,  above 
all,  a  Yankee,  he  becomes  the  most  wretched  and[|  | 
usef ess  of  all  paupers.    The  work  and  its  results  were 
similar  on  the  west  side  to  those  in  the  other  districts 
which  I  have  already  described. 
. 

-ICUSCUUJft  OBPSASrS.'* 

Our  attention  had  thus  fEur  been  directed  mainly 
to  girls  in  these  Industrial  School  efforts.  They 
seemed  the  class  exposed  to  the  most  terrible  evils, 
and  besides,  thiou|^  our  other  enterprises,  we  were 
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ahelteringy  teaching,  and  benefiting  for  life  vast  nmn- 
bers  of  lads. 

We  determined  now  to  try  the  effect  of  industry 
and  schooling  on  the  roving  boys,  and  I  chose  a  dis- 
trict where  we  had  to  make  head  against  a  ^^  sea  of 
eyils.''  This  was  in  the  quarter  bcnxlering  on  East 
Thirty-fonrth  Street  and  Second  Avenue.  There 
seemed  to  be  there  a  society  of  irreclaimable  little 
vagabonds.  They  hated  School  with  an  inextinguish- 
able hatred ;  they  had  a  constitutiomd  love  for  smash- 
ing  windows  and  pilfering  apple-stands.  They  could 
dodge  an  ^M.  P.^  as  a  fox  dodges  a  hound;  they 
disliked  anything  so  civilized  as  a  bed-chamber,  but 
preferred  old  boxes  and  empty  bams,  and  when  they 
were  caught  it  required  a  very  wide-awake  policeman, 
and  such  an  Asylum-yard  as  hardly  exists  in  New 
York,  to  keep  them. 

I  have  sometimes  stopped,  admiringly,  to  watch 
the  skill  and  cunning  with  which  the  little  rascals, 
some  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  would  diminish  a 
load  of  wood  left  on  the  dodcs;  the  sticks  were  passed 
from  one  to  another,  and  the  lad  nearest  the  pile  was 
apparently  engaged  eagerly  in  playing  marbles.  If 
the  woodman's  attention  was  called  to  his  loss,  they 
were  off  like  a  swann  of  cockroaches. 

We  opened  a  School  with  all  the  accessories  for 
xeadiingand  pleasing  them;  our  teacher  was  a  ddUftd 
menhanio,  a  young  man  of  excellent  judgment  and 
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hearty  flympathy  with  boys;  he  offered  to  teach  them 
caii>enteriiig  and  box-maloDg  and  pay  them  wages. 
Oommon-school  lessons  were  given,  also,  and  a  good 
warm  meal  provided  at  noon.  We  had  festivals  and 
magic-lantern  exhibitions  and  lectores.  We  taught, 
and  we  fed  and  clothed.  In  return,  they  smashed  our  ^ 
windows;  they  entered  the  premises  at  night  and 
carried  off  everything  they  could  find;  they  howled 
before  the  door,  and  yeUed  ^^Protestant  School!^ 
We  arrested  one  or  two  for  the  burglary,  as  a  warning, 
but  the  little  flibbertigibbets  escaped  firom  the  police 
like  rats,  and  we  let  them  go  with  the  fright  they  had 
had.  Some  few  of  the  worst  we  induced  to  go  to  the 
coimtry,  and  others  we  had  arrested  as  vagrants, 
without  appearing  ourselves,  unto  a  kind  of  dark  sus- 
picion spread  among  them  against  the  writer  that  he 
had  the  power  of  spiriting  away  bad  boys  to  distant 
regions  <by  some  mysterious  means.  Those  that  did 
go  to  the  country  proved  of  the  ^d  called  by  a 
Western  paper  ^^  muscular  orphans,''  for  an  unfortu- 
nate employer  imdertaking  to  administer  corporal 
punishment  to  two  of  them,  the  little  vagabonds  turned 
and  chastised  him  and  then  fled. 

The  following  case  is  noted  in  our  Journal  of  these 
up-town  boys: 

±  SASD  CASB  BBTOBlfZn. 
"Mb.  BaJxm^Dear  Sir:  You  request  me  to  send  jou  some 
reminifloenoes  of  the  eftrl/  life  of  Michael  S  n.    Mj  most 

TiykL  reooUeetioa  of  liim  ii  hie  taking  the  bxoosiftick  to  me 
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€iiioe,  M  I  WM  aboat  to  panlsli  him  for  Bome  miidemeADor. 
Being  tlie  fint  and  iMt  of  mj  pupils  who  oyer  attempted  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in  m^  memory.  I 
0oon  oonquered  the  broomstick,  bat  on  the  first  opportonitj  he 
lan  oat,  thas  ending  his  Industrial  School  career. 

"His  most  marked  characteristic  was  a  desire  to  travel,  and 
ha  presented  himself  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  at  a  Terj 
emAj  age,  going  off  for  weeks  at  a  time,  sleeping  in  entries  and 
around  engine-houses,  and  disdaining  bolts  and  bars  when  they 
were  turned  upon  him.  One  of  jour  visitors  calling  to  consult 
.  with  his  mother  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  him,  found  him 
Tigorouslj  kicking  the  panels  out  of  the  door,  she  having  locked 
him  in  for  safe-keeping  till  she  came  home  from  work.  The 
Captain  of  Police,  tired  of  having  him  brought  in  so  frequently, 
thought  one  day  of  a  punishment  that  he  expected  would  effect-' 
nally  frighten  him,  which  was— to  hang  him.  His  mother  con- 
senting, he  was  solemnly  hung  up  by  the  feet  to  a  post,  till  he 
promised  reformation.  This  failing  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
she  placed  him  with  "  the  Brothers,"  who  put  him  in  a  kind  of 
prison,  where  he  had  to  be  chained  by  the  leg  to  prevent  him 
from  scaling  the  walls.  Taking  him  from  there,  after  some 
months  of  pretty  severe  discipline,  he  very  soon  went  back  to 
his  old  habits,  when  she  had  him  sent  to  Randall's  Island.  Here 
he  was  discovered  in  a  plan  to  swim  to  the  opposite  shore 
(something  of  a  feat  for  a  boy  of  twelve).  Fearing  4ie  would 
attempt  it  and  be  drowned,  she  took  him  away  and  put  him  in 
the  Juvenile  Allium,  where  he  remained  several  months,  and 
finally  seemed  so  much  tamed  down  that  she  ventured  on  taking 
him  oat  and  sending  him  to  a  place  which  you  procured  for  him 
at  Hastings.  But,  pretty  soon,  the  ruling  passion,  strong  as  ever, 
took  possession  of  him,  and  he  started  on  a  tour  through  the 
punounding  villages. 

"  Being  brought  home  again,  he  told  his  mother  very  delibe- 
lataly.  one  moming,  that  die  need  not  expect  him  home  any 
more;  he  was  going  to  live  with  a  soldier's  wife.  Knowing 
that  if  he  went  he  would  be  in  a  veiy  den  of  wickedness,  she 
eame  to  the  resolutioii  to  give  him  to  your  care,  and  let  him  be 

;totheWest. 
*  It  would  lequirs  a  volume  to  tell  of  all  his  freaks  and  wan* 
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deringa ;  hlM  loaling  of  f  enoM,  ftnd  breaking  out  of  impoiaible 
places.  Towards  the  last  of  his  New  York  life  he  began  to  add 
other  yioee  to  his  original  stock— such  as  drinking,  smoking,  and 
swearing ;  jet  strange  to  saj,  he  disdained  to  lie,  and  was  nsTer 
known  to  steal ;  and  his  face  would  glow  with  satisfaction  when 
he  could  take  chaige  of  an  infaiit.  His  mother  hears,  with 
trembling  hope,  the  good  accounts  of  him  fr<mi  the  West,  scarcelj 
daring  to  belioTe  that  her  wild  and  yagrant  son  will  erer  make 
.  a  steadj,  useful  man. 

"Trulj  jours, 

"Mbs.  B.  S.  Hublkt." 

The  young  rovers  gradually  became  softened  and  ^ 
dvilized  under  the  combined  influences  of  warm  din- 
nersy  carpentering^  and  good  teaching ;  but  we  found 
the  difficulty  to  be  that  we  did  not  have  sufficient  hold 
over  them  out  of  school  hours ;  we  needed  more  appli-  - 
ances  for  such  habitual  vagabonds.  What  was  wanted 
was  a  Lodging-house  and  all  its  influences,  as  weU  as 
School,  for  the  former  gives  a  greater  oontxol  than 
does  a  simple  Industrial  SchooL 

We  accordingly  transferred  the  whole  enterprise 
to  a  still  worse  quarter,  where  I  had  done  my  first 
work  in  visiting,  and  which  I  thoroughly  knew,  the 
the  region  on  East  Biver,  at  the  foot  of  Eleventh 
Street  Here  was  a  numerous  band  of  similar  boys, 
who  slept  anywhere,  and  lived  by  petty  pilfbrings 
from  the  iron-works  and  wood-yards  and  by  street 
Jobs. 

In  this  place  we  combined  our  cari>enters'  shop 
with  Day-school,  Night-school,  Beading-room,  and 
Lodging-house,  and  exerted  thus  a  variety  of  influences 
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over  the  ^AxabB,''  which  soon  began  to  refonn  and 
civilize  them.  Here  we  had  no  difflcnltieSy  and  made 
a  steady  progress  as  we  had  done  everywhere  else. 

At  presenti  some  gentle  female  teachers  goide  the 
IndnstrialSchooL  We  have  dropped  the  carpentering^ ' 
as  what  the  Ix^  need  is  the  habit  of  indnstiy  and  a 
primary  school-training  more  than  a  trade;  and  we 
have  found  that  a  refined  woman  can  influence  these 
^  rough  little  vagabonds  even  more  than  a  man. 

Bubsequentlyi  another  school  was  founded  in  the 
quarter  from  which  we  removed  this,  and  is  now  held 
in  East  Thirty-fourth  Street 

One  of  the  benefSEMStions  which  we  hope  for  in  the 
flrture  is  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  a 
Lodging-house,  Beading-room,  Day-school,  and  Mis- 
don,  m  the  miserable  quarter  on  East  Biver,  near 
Thirty-fburth  Street 
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HEW  KBTHODS  OF  TBi^OHUVO. 

A;  LABT  of  high  culture  and  position^  who  felt 
peculiarly  the  responsibQities  of  the  fortunate  toward 
the  unfortunate,  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  some- 
thing to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  destitute  classes 
in  the  quarter  of  the  city  between  the  East  Biver  and 
Avenue  B.  She  accordingly  made  the  proposition  to 
us  of  an  Industrial  School  in  that  neighborhood. 

We  gladly  accepted,  and  soon  secured  a  room,  and 
gathered  a  goodly  company  of  poor  children,  mostly 
Germans.  Fortunately  for  our  enterprise,  we  chanced 
on  a  teacher  of  singular  ability  and  earnestness  of 
purpose,  a  graduate  of  the  best  Normal  School  in  the 
country,  the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  ^^  Olgect  System''— Miss  Jane  Andrews. 

The  foimder  of  our  school  proved  as  earnest  in 
carrying  out,  as  she  had  been  generous  in  forming, 
her  benevolent  plan. 

She  took  part  Jierself^  several  times  each  week,  in 
teaching  the  children,  and  was  indefitigable  in  pro- 
moting their  {deasures,  as  well  as  aiding  their  instruc* 
tion.    For  many  years  now,  this  kind  Mend  of  the 
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poor  has  supported  fhis  school  and  labored  among 
its  ehfldien*  They  all  know  and  love  her,  and  her 
memoiy  will  not  die  among  them* 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  school  has  now  been 
adapted  in  the  other  bidnstrial  Schools,  under  the 
name  otihe  ^  Object  System  of  Teaching''— a  method 
which  has  proved  so  singularly  suooessflil  with  the 
children  of  the  poor,  that  I  shall  describe  it  somewhat 
at  length. 

THE  OBJXCT  STBXKIL 

^I  began  with  children,''  says  Pestalozzi|  ^^as 
does  with  savages,  first  bringing  an  image 
fare  their  eyes,  and  then  seeking  a  word  to  express 
tie  perception  to  which  it  gives  rise.''  This  statement 
{of  the  great  reformer  of  education  expresses  the  essen- 
[tial  principle  of  the  Object  System.  The  child's  mind 
grasps  first  things  rather  than  names;  it  deals  with 
objects  before  words;  it  takes  a  tiUng  as  a  whole  rather 
than  in  parts.  Its  i>erceptive  and  observing  fEumlties 
are  those  first  awakened,  and  should  be  the  first 
used  in  education;  reflection,  analysis,  and  comparison 
must  come  afterward.  Theviceof  the  former  systems 
of  education  has  been,  that  words  have  so  much  taken 
in  the  child's  intellect  the  place  of  things,  and  its 
.  knowledge  has  become  so  often  a  mere  routine,  or  a 
mechanical  memorizing  of  nieunes.  The  scholar  was 
not  tau^t  to  look  beneath  words,  and  to  leazn  the 
precise  thing  which  tibe  word  symbolized.    He  was 
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trained  to  repeat  like  a  machine.  He  did  not  observe 
closely^  he  had  not  been  edacated  to  apply  his  own 
faculties,  and  therefore  he  could  not  think  afterward. 
The  old  system  reversed  the  natural  order*  It  began 
with  what  is  the  ripest  fruit  of  the  mature  intellect — 
definitions,  or  the  learning  of  rules  and  statements  of 
principles,  and  went  on  later  to  observing  facts  and 
applying  principles.  It  analyzed  in  the  beginning, 
and  only  later  in  the  course  regarded  things  each  as 
a  whole. 

The  consequence  was,  that  children  were  months 
and  years  in  taking  the  first  steps  in  education— such 
as  learning  to  read— because  they  had  begun  wrong. 
They  had  no  accurate  habits  of  observation,  and,  as  a 
natural  result,  soon  fell  into  loose  habits  of  thinking. 
What  they  knew  they  knew  vaguely.  When  their 
acquirements  were  tested  they  were  found  valueless. 
The  simplest  principles  of  mathematics  were  almost 
unknown  to  them,  because  they  had  learned  the 
science  by  rote,  and  had  never  exercised  their  minds 
on  it.  They  could  apply  none  of  them.  Algebra, 
instead  of  being  an  implement,  was  of  no  more  practi- 
cal use  to  them  than  Sanscrit  would  be.  Geometry 
was  as  abstract  as  metaphysics.  They  had  never 
learned  it  by  solid  figures,  or  studied  it  intelligently. 
Grammar  was  a  memorized  collection  of  dry  abstract 
rules  and  examples.  Natural  history  was  only  a 
catalogue,  and  geography  a  dictionary  learned  by  heart. 
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Our  mannfftctorers,  who  had  occasion  in  former  years  , 
to  employ  these  youths  from  our  Public  Schools,  found 
them  utterly  incompetent  for  using  their  fiEiculties  on 
/practical  subjects.  Nor  did  they  go  forth  with  minds 
expanded,  and  ready  to  receive  the  germs  of  knowl- 
edge which  might  be,  as  it  were,  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere.   Their  fieumlties  had  not  been  aroused. 

The  ^^ Object  System''  attempts  to  lay  down  the 
principles  which  have  been  tested  in  primary  educa- 
tion, in  the  form  of  a  Science;  so  that  the  teacher  not. 
gifted  with  the  genius  of  invention  and  the  talent  for 
conveying  knowledge  shall  be  able  to  awaken  and 
train  the  child's  intellect  as  if  he  were. 

Its  first  principle  is  to  exercise  the  senses,  but 
never  during  any  long  period  at  once.  The  play  of 
the  children  is  so  contrived  as  to  employ  their  sense 
of  touch,  of  weight,  and  of  harmony.  Colors  are 
placed,  before  them,  and  they  are  trained  in  distin- 
guishing the  different  delicate  shades — ^in  the  recogni- 
tion of  which  children  are  singularly  deficient.  Num- 
bers are  taught  by  objects,  such  as  small  beans  or 
marbles,  and  then  when  numerals  are  learned,  regular 
tables  of  additi<m  and  substraction  are  written  on  the 
board  hy  the  teacher  at  the  dictation  of  the  scholar. 

The  great  step  hi  all  education  is  the  learning  the 
use  of  that  wonderftd  vehicle  and  symbol  of  human 
tbous^t,  the  printed  word. 

Hiere  the  ottjeot  system  has  made  the  greatest  ad- 
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vanoe.  The  Englidi  langaage  has  the  unfortunate 
pecoliarity  of  a  great  many  sounds  to  each  vowel,  and 
of  an  utter  want  of  connection  between  the  name  and 
the  sound  of  the  letter.  No  mature  mind  can  easily  ap- 
preciate the  dark  and  mysterious  gulf  which,  to  the 
in&nt^s  view,  separates  the  learning  fbe  letters  and 
reading.  The  two  seem  to  be  utterly  different  ac- 
quirements. The  ^ew  meti^odjs  escape  the  difficulty 
in  part  by  not  teaching  the^  names,  but  thespundgX)f 
the  letters  first,  and  then  leading  the  child  to  put  his 
sounds  together  in  the  form  of  a  word,  and  next  to 
print  the  word  on  the  black-board,  the  teacher  calling 
on  the  scholar  to  find  a  similar  one  in  a  card  or  book. 
By  this  ingenious  device,  the  modem  infSamt,  instead 
of  being  whipped  into  reading,  is  beguiled  into  it 
pleasantly  and  imx>erceptibly,  and  makes  his  progress 
by  a  philosophical  law.  He  reads  before  he  knows  it. 
But  here  the  obstacle  arises  that  each  vowel,  printed 
in  the  same  type,  has  so  many  sounds.  Oneingenious 
teacher.  Dr.  Leigh,  obviates  this  by  printing  on  lus 
charts  «ach  vowel*sound  in  a  slightly  different  form, 
and  giving  the  silent  letters  in  hair-lines.  The  objec- 
tion here  might  be  that  the  scholar  learns  a  type  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  common  use.  Still,  the  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  alphabet  is  so  slight  as  probably  not 
to  confdse  any  young  mind,  and  the  learner  can  go  on 
by  a  philosophidd  dassiflcation  of  sounds.  Other 
teachers  indicate  the  diflGsrent  vowel-sounds  by  accents. 
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One  well-known  writer  on  the  ^^  Object  System," 
Mr.  Caolkinsy  aeems  to  approve  of  what  we  are  in- 
clined to  consider  even  more  philosophical  still — the 
learning  the  woxd  first,  and  the  letters  and  speUing 
afterward. 

Most  children  in  coltivated  Ikmilies  learn  to  read 
'in  this  way.  The  word  is  a  symbol  of  thought— a ' 
thing  in  itself— first,  perhaps,  connected  with  a  pictore 
of  the  object  placed  at  its  side,  but  afterward  becom- 
ing phonetic,  representing  arbitrarily  any  oltject  by 
its  sonnd.  Then  other  words  are  learned— not  sepa- 
rately, but  in  association,  as  one  learns  a  foreign*  lan- 
gnage.  Farther  on,  the  pupil  analyzes,  spells,  con- 
siders each  letter,  and  notes  each  part  of  speech. 

An  objection  may  occur  here,  that  fhe  habit  of  cor- 
rect and  careftd  spelling  wiU  not  be  so  well  gained  by 
this  method  as  by  the  old. 

Mr.  CauUdns's  retaiarks  on  this  topic  in  his  Manual 
on  ^Oltject  Lessons''  are  so  sensible  that  we  quote* 
fhem  im  eaB4en$o  ;— 

XHX  ABO  HBTHOD. 

«This  did,  long,  and  tedious  way  consists  in  teach- 
ing, first,  the  name  of  each  of  the  twenty-six  letters, 
then  in  combining  these  into  unmeaning  syllables  of 
'two  letters,'  'three  letters,'  and,  finally,  into  words 
of  'two  syllables'  and  'three  syllables.'  Yery  little 
zegaid  is  had  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.    Indeed,it 
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seems  as  if  those  who  attempt  to  teaoh  reading  by  this 
method  supposed  that  the  chief  olgeot  should  be  to 
make  their  pupils  fluent  in  oral  spelling;  and  it  ends 
in  spelling,  usually^  since  children  thus  taught  go  on 
spelling  out  their  words  through  all  the  reading  les- 
sons, and  seldom  become  intelligent  readers.  They 
give  their  attention  to  the  words,  instead  of  the  ideas 
intended  to  be  represented  by  them*  When  the  child 
has  succeeded  in  learning  the  names  of  the  twenty-six 
letters,  he  has  gained  no  knowledge  of  their  real  use 
as  representatives  of  sounds,  and,  consequently,  little 
ability  in  determining  how  to  pronounce  a  new  word 
from  naming  its  letters.  Besides,  the  names  of  the 
letters  constantly  mislead  him  when  formed  into 
words. 

^  He  may  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  each  of 
the  twenty-six  individual  letters,  so  as  to  recognize 
their  faces  and  be  able  to  call  them  by  name  singly ; 
but  when  these  same  letters  change  places  with  their . 
fellows,  as  they  are  grouped  into  different  words,  he  is 
frequently  unable  to  address  many  of  them  in  a  proper 
manner,  or  to  determine  what  duties  they  perform  in 
their  different  places.  i 

^Again,  the  words  that  are  learned  by  naming 
over  the  letters  which  compose  them  seldom  repre- 
sent any  ideas  to  the  young  learner;  indeed,  too  many 
of  the  words  learned  by  this  method  are  only  mean- 
ingless monoi^llables.    The  children  begin  to  read 
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ivithout  understanding  what  they  read,  and  thus  is 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  mechanical|  nnintelligible 
reading  which  characterizes  tnost  of  that  heard  in 
schools  where  the  ABO  method  is  used.  This  plan 
is  in  violation  of  ftindamental  laws  of  teaching;  it 
attempts  to  compel  the  child  to  do  two  things  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  do  both  in  an  nnnatoral  manner, 
viz.,  to  learn  reading  and  spelling  simultaneously,  and 
reading  through  spelling.  Beading  has  to  deal  witii 
sounds  and  signs  of  thought 

^Spelling  rests  on  the  habit  of  the  eye,  which  is 
best  acquired  as  the  result  of  reading.  In  attempting 
to  teach  reading  through  spelling,  the  effort  of  the 
pupil  in  trying  to  find  out  the  word  by  naming  the 
letters  that  compose  it  distra>cts  the  attention  from 
the  thought  intended  to  be  represented  by  it;  the 
mind  becomes  chiefly  absorbed  with  spelling  instead 
of  reading.  When  properly  taught,  reading  flimishes 
natural  fekulities  for  teaching  spelling;  but  spelling 
does  not  fbrnish  a  suitable  means  for  teaching  read- 
ing. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  usual  plans  for 
teaching  reading  by  the  ABO  method  compel  chil- 
dren to  do  that  for  which  their  minds  are  not  fitted, 
and  thus  cause  a  loss  of  power  by  restraining  them 
flrom  attending  to  the  thoughts  represented  by  the 
words,  and  to  other  things  which  would  'greatly  pro- 
mote their  development  The  results  are  that  a  love 
foft  reading  is  not  enkindled,  good  readers  are  not 
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prodoeecL  The  few  cafles  in  which  the  results  are  dif- 
ferent owe  both  the  love  for  reading  and  the  ability 
in  this  art  to  other  causes. 

<<  The  pupils  learned  to  love  reading,  and  became 
able  to  read  well,  in  spite  of  poor  teaching  daring 
their  first  lessons.  There  is  consolation  in  believing 
that  this  method,  which  produced  so  many  halting, 
stumbling  readers,  is  now  abandoned  by  all  good 
teachers  of  reading.  May  the  number  of  such  teach* 
ers  be  greatly  increased. 

^<  The  ^  word  method'  begins  at  once  with  teaching 
the  words  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which  chil- 
dren learn  to  distinguish  one  object  from  another,  and 
learn  the  names.  It  proposes  to  teach  words  as 
the  signs  of  things,  acts,  and  qualities,  etc  It  does 
not  propose  to  teach  children  the  alphabet,  but  to 
leave  them  to  learn  this  after  they  have  become 
familiar  with  enough  words  to  commence  reading.'' 

The  Object  System  teaches  geography  very  inge- 
niously. The  pupil  begins  by  getting  into  his  mind 
the^idea  of  a  moip.  This  is  by  no  means  so  simple  an 
idea  as  might  be  supposed,  as  witness  the  impossibil- 
ity almost  of  making  a  savage  understand  it.  The 
child  is  first  told  to  point  to  the  different  points  of  the 
compass;  then  he  marks  them  down  on  a  blackboard; 
next  he  draws  a  plan  of  the  room,  and  each  scholar 
attempts  to  locate  an  oltjeot  on  the  plan,  and  is  cor- 
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zected  by  tlie  BchooI|  if  wrong.  Next  comes  a  plaa 
of  tlie  district  or  town;  then  a  globe  is  shown,  and 
the  idea  of  position  on  the  i^obe  given,  and  of  the 
outlines  of  different  countries.  Soon  the  pnpil  learns 
to  draw  msags  on  the  board,  and  to  place  rivers,  bays, 
lakes,  and  oceans.  The  book-qnestions  now  to  be 
presented  will  not  be  on  purely  poUtioal  greography 
or  merely  arbitrary  lists  of  names.  The  child  is  taken 
on  imaginary  journeys  up  rivers,  over  mountains,  by 
laDroads,  and  must  describe  from  the  lesson  he  has 
learned  the  different  productions,  the  animals,  the 
character  of  the  scenery,  the  vegetation,  and  the  occu- 
pations of  the  people.  Thus  geography  becomes  a 
kind  of  natural  science,  deeply  interesting  to  the 
pupil,  and  touching  his  imagination.  Certain  dry 
geographical  names  are  forever  after  associated  in  Us 
mind  with  certain  animals  and  plants  and  a  peculiar 
scenery. 

Natural  history  is  also  taught  in  this  qystem,  but 
not  by  the  usual  dry  method.  The  teacher  brings  in 
a  potato,  for  instance,  and  carries  the  pupil  along  by 
questions  through  all  its  growth  and  development. 
Or  she  takes  flowers,  or  leaves,  or  seeds,  and  stamps 
the  most  important  phenomena  about  them  on  the 
scholar's  mind  by  an  objective  lesson.  Prints  of  ani- 
mala  are  presented,  and  the  teacher  begins  at  the 
lowest  orders,  and  rises  up  in  regular  gradation, 
questioning  the  children  as  to  the  uses  and  purposes 
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of  every  feature  and  limb.  They  work  out  their  own 
natural  philosophy.  They  observe,  and  then  reason ; 
and  what  they  learn  is  learned  in  philosophical  order, 
and  imprinted  by  their  own  efforts  on  their  memories. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much,  in  these  simple  methods, 
may  be  learned  in  natural  sdence  by  very  yonng  chil- 
dren; and  what  nutritive  but  simile  food  may  be 
supplied  to  their  minds  for  all  ftiture  years. 

From  lessons  in  science  thus  given,  the  teacher 
rises  easily  to  lessons  of  morality  and  religion.  Noth* 
ing  even  in  moral  teaching  impresses  a  child's  mind 
like  pictures,  stories,  or  parables,  or  some  form  of 
<<  object-teaching."  The  modem  charts  and  books  are 
extremely  ingenious  in  giving  religious  lessons  through 
the  senses. 

The  beginning  of  the  higher  mathematics  may  be 
taught  children  perfectly  well  under  this  method. 
Straight  lines  and  angles  are  drawn,  or  constructed 
with  little  stidcs,  and  named,*  and  various  figures  thus 
formed.  With  blocks,  the  different  geometrical  figures 
are  constructed  and  named— all  being  finished  by  the 
pupils  themselves.  On  the  blackboard  certain  lines 
are  given,  and  with  them  ^^  inventive  drawing"  goes 
on  under  the  pupil's  own  suggestion*    v 

Weights  and  measures  are  learned  by  practical 
illustrations  with  real  ol^ects,  and  are  thus  not  easily 
forgotten. .  ■   \ 

Definition  is  very  agreeably  taught  by  the  teach- 
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er^B  piodndng  some  object^  say^  an  apple,  and  then' 
maldng  each  scholar  describe  some  quality  of  it,  in 
taste,  color,  form,  or  material,  and  then  write  this 
word  on  the  board*  Very  difficult  adjectives,  such  as 
^  opeupkb/'  or  ^^  pungent,''  or  ^^  translucent,"  or  ^^  aro; 
matic,''  may  thus  be  learned,  besides  all  the  simpler, 
and  learned  permanently. 

The  old  bugbear  to  children,  spelling,  is  by  no 
means  so  terrible  under  these  methods.  The  teacher 
writes  two  initial  consonants,  say,  ^^th,"  and  each 
scholar  makes  a  new  word  with  them,  anditis  written- 
on  the  board;  or  a  terminal  consonant  is  given,  or 
certain  combinations  of  letters  are  written  down— say, 
aughj  in  ^  thou^"  and  words  of  corresponding  sound 
must  be  written  underneath,  or  the  different  sounds 
of  each  vowel  must  be  illustrated  by  the  scholar,  and 
the  varying  sounds  of  consonants,  and  so  on  endlessly 
—spelling  bec<nning  a  perfect  amusement,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  training  the  pupil  in  many  delicate  shades 
of  sound,  and  in  analyzing  and  remembering  words. 

Grammar  is  conveyed,  not  by  that  &roe  in  teach- 
ing, and  that  cross  to  all  children,  grammatical  rules, 
which  are,  in  fJEUst,  the  expressions  of  the  final  fruit  of 
knowledge,  but  the  teacher  writes  incorrectly  on  the 
blackboard,  both  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  gram* 
mar,  and  the  children  must  correct  this;  thus  learn- 
ing from  the  senses  and  usage,  instead  of  from 
abstract  rules. 
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Beading  is  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in  conversa- 
tional tones,  and  the  old  loud,  mechanical  sing-song  is 
forbidden. 

The  principle  most  insisted  on  in  all  this  system 
is,  that  the  child  should  teach  himself  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible; that  his  fiEicnlties  should  do  the  work,  and  not 
the  teacher's;  and  the  doll  and  slow  pnpil  is  espe- 
cially to  be  led  on  and  encouraged*  But,  as  might 
be  supposed,  the  teacher's  task,  under  the  object 
method,  is  no  sinecure.  She  can  no  longer  dip  along 
the  groove  of  mechanical  teaching.  She  must  be 
wide-awake,  inventive,  constantly  on  the  qui  vive  to 
stir  up  her  pupils'  minds.  The  droning  over  lessons, 
and  letting  children  repeat,  parrot-like,  long  lists  of 
words,  is  not  for  her.  She  must  be  always  seeking 
out  some  new  thing  and  making  her  pupils  observe 
and  think  for  themselves.  Her  duty  is  a  hard  one. 
But  this  is  the  only  true  teaching;  and  we  trust  that 
no  Primary  School  in  Kew  Yodc  will  be  without  a 
well-trained  ^Object-teacher." 
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AxoNGh  the  yarions  ronnda  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
TnakJTig  in  the  poorest  quarters,  was  one  through  the 
Italian  quarter  of  the  ^<  Five  Points.'^  Here,  in  large 
tenement-houses,  were  packed  hundreds  of  poor  Ital- 
ians, mostly  engaged  in  carrying  through  the  city 
and  country  ^  the  everlasting  hand-organ,''  or  selling 
statuettes.  In  the  same  room  I  would  find  monkeys, 
children,  men  and  women,  with  organs  and  plaster- 
casts,  all  huddled  together;  but  the  women  contriving 
still,  in  the  crowded  rooms,  to  roll  their  dirty  maca- 
roni, and  all  talking  excitedly;  a  bedlam  of  sounds, 
and  a  combination  of  odors  from  garlic,  monkeys,  and 
most  dirty  human  persons.  They  were,  without  excep- 
tion, the  dirtiest  population  I  had  met  with.  The 
children  I  saw  every  day  <m  the  streets,  following 
organs,  blackening  boots,  selling  flowers,  sweeping 
walks,  or  carrying  ponderous  harpB  for  old  ruffians. 
So  degraded  was  their  type,  and  probably  so  mingled 
in  Ncorth  Italy  with  ancient  Celtio  blood,  that  their 
fisM^es  could  hardly  be  distinguished  firom  those  of  Irish 
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poor  children — an  occasional  liquid  dark  eye  only 
betraying  their  nationality. 

I  felt  convinced  that  something  coold  be  done  for 
them.  Owing  to  their  ignorance  of  our  language  and 
their  street-trades,  they  never  attended  school,  and 
seldom  any  religious  service,  and  seemed  growing  up 
only  for  these  wretched  occupations.  Some  of  the 
little  ones  suffered  severely  from  being  indentured  by 
their  parents  in  Italy  to  a  ^<  Bureau '^  in  Paris,  which 
sent  them  out  over  the  world  with  their  ^^padronej^ 
or  master,  usually  a  villainous-looking  individual  with 
an  enormous  harp.  The  lad  would  be  frequently  sent 
forth  by  hiBpadroney  late  at  night,  to  excite  the  com- 
passion of  our  citizens,  and  play  the  harp.  I  used  to 
meet  these  boys  sometimes  on  winter-nights  half- 
frozen  and  stiff  with  cold. 

The  bright  eyes  among  these  children  showed  that 
there  was  mind  in  them;  and  the  true  remedy  for 
their  low  estate  seemed  to  be  our  old  one,  a  SchooL 

Bev.  Dr.  Hawks,  at  this  time,  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion a  very  intelligent  Italian  gentleman  of  education, 
a  Protestant  and  patriot,  who  had  taken  refrige  here— 
Signer  A.  E.  Oerqua.  I  wiU  let  him  tell  his  own  story 
of  the  formation  and  success  of  the  School : 

THB  rTALTATT  SCHOOL— THB  FIVX  PODTTS  SBTTLBHSNT. 

"  Coming  up  Chatliam  Street  and  bending  jronr  coune  to  the 
left,  jon,  turn  into  Baxter  Street,  a  dark,  damp,  muddy  street, 
forming  one  of  the  Fire  Pointa.    On  each  aide  of  the  waj  are 
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ftores  of  old  elotliea  ftud  lieterogeneoaB  articles,  kept  bjr  PoliBh 
and  German  Jews.  Komerons '  Unredeemed  Goods  for  Sale/  in 
tlie  sliape  of  coats,  rests,  and  other  nnmentionable  garments,  are 
sospended  on  wooden  stands  in  front  of  the  doorways.  There 
are  also  jonk-stores,  rags,  bones,  and  old  metal  depots,  and  two 
Italian  groceries,  one  opposite  the  other.  Advancing  farther, 
joa  reach  the, centre  of  the  Fire  Points,  STnonymoas  of  wh^t- 
erer  is  degraded  and  degrading,  loathsome  and  criminal.  Hero 
Park  Street  runs  parallel  to  Chatham  Street  and  crosses  Baxter 
Street  at  right  angles,  thns  forming  foor  of  the  Five  Points. 
The  fifth  point  is  formed  bjr  the  janction  of  Worth  Street,  load- 
ing from  this  common  centre  in  a  northerly  direction.  This 
locality  is  Terj  dimly  lighted,  and  the  few  lamps  scattered 
around  only  add  to  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  place.  The 
pestiferous  exhalations  of  the  filthy  streets,  and  not  less  filthy 
shanties,  inhabited  by  the  lowest  and  most  disreputable  char- 
acters, are  disgusting  beyond  any  description.  Scattered  over 
this  neighborhood,  densely  settled  by  the  most  depraved  classes 
of  all  nationalities,  there  lived,  and  still  live,  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  poorest  class  of  Italians,  who  traditionally  ding  to 
that  locality.  They  are  generally  from  the  Ligurian  coasts, 
which  are  over-populated.  When  the  farms  require  working, 
the  inhabitants  usually  have  something  to  do ;  but,  at  some 'sea- 
sons, want  of  employment  compels  them  to  turn  elsewhere. 
Men,  women,  and  lads  went  in  ordinary  times  to  the  largest 
dties  of  Northern  Italy  for  temporary  occupation,  leaving  behind 
their  diildren  to  the  care  of  relatives  or  acquaintances,  who,  owing 
to  their  business,  inability,  or  carelessness,  neglected  in  most 
cases  to  exercise  over  them  parental  duties.  When  the  hand- 
organ  came  into  vogue,  they  found  it  the  easiest  way  to  employ 
their  unoccupied  time.  Seeing,  afterward,  that  they  could  real- 
ise more  by  the  organ  than  by  the  shovel,  they  went  grinding  all 
the  year,  and  spread  all  over  Italy  at  first,  then  over  Europe  and 
America.  Some  of  the  children  left  were  sent  for,  while  others 
were  hired  out  to  those  who  proposed  a  grinding-tour  to  America. 
Those  who  arrived  here  first  having  done  weU,  others  followed, 
and  the  tide  of  the  oigan-grinding  emigration  set  In  on  a  gradual 
rise.  The  f^ure  of  the  Bevolutionaiy  movements  of  1848  and 
18410  having  impoveriahed,  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent,  tha 
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sereral  Italian  piorinoea,  gave  a  great  impetas  to  this  emigation, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Fire  Points  were  crowded  to  orer- 
flowing.  Accustomed  as  the/  were  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  ^ 
out  of  the  reach  of  better  social  influences,  and  totally  ignorant 
of  the  language,  the/  formed  a  separate  colon/,  associating  onl/ 
with  those  of  their  own  countrj  in  the  Five  Points.  Had  the/ 
displa/ed  the  Tioes  or  criminal  inclinations  which  prQTail  to  a 
deplorable  extent  among  the  low  classes  of  other  nationalitiea, 
the/  would  soon  have  been  brought  to  public  notice  and  taken 
care  of  b/  our  benevolent  and  religious  societies ;  but  the/  can- 
not be  reproached  with  intoxication,  prostitution,  quarreling, 
stealing,  etc ;  and  thus,  escaping  the  unenviable  notoriet/  of  the 
criminal,  the/  fell  into  a  privac/  that  deprived  them  of  the 
advantages  of  American  benevolence ;  and  there  is  no  instance  of 
an/  visitor  having  ever  been  appointed  to  explore  this  fruitful 
field  of  operation. .  ^ 

OPENING  OF  THB  SCHOOL. 

"  Earl/  in  December,  1855,  the  writer,  with  Mr.  Brace,  visited 
several  families.  Our  reception  was  not  such  as  to  promise  suc- 
cess, although,  considering  their  distrustful  and  suspicious  dis- 
position, consequent  upon  their  isolated  existence,  the/  did  not 
treat  us  disrespectf uU/.  Having  thus  prepared  and  informed 
them,  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth  of  the  same  month  we  opened 
our  School  in  a  room  kindl/  furnished  b/  Rev.  Mr.  Pease,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Five  Points'  square. 

"  On  the  first  night  of  our  operation  we  had  an  attendance  of 
ten  bo/s,  six  girls,  seven  /oung  men,  four  /oung  women,  two 
men,  and  one  woman  (thirt/  in  all),  attracted,  as  ma/  be  evident 
b/  the  age  of  the  attendants,  more  b/  the  novelt/  of  the  under- 
taking than  b/  an/  definite  purpose.  Of  that  number,  onl/  two  • 
could  read  a  little  in  Italian— not  one  in  English ;  hence  I  formed 
a  single  class  of  the  whole  in  the  alphabet 

"  B/more  frequent  visiting,  the  attendance  was,  after  a  little 
while,  nearl/  doubled ;  but  toward  spring  it  dwindled  to  such  an 
insignificant  number,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  close  the 
BchboL 

"  Inst^td  of  being  deterred  b/  this  discourage  feature,  we 
determined  to  examine  the  field  more  caref  uU/,  and  endeavor  to 
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disooTOT  the  immediate  cauBe  of  the  unexpected  check  our  hopes 
had  experienced.    Proper  exerttons  in  viaiting,  and  cautious  and 
timel/  inyostigationa*  soon  brought  out  the  fact  that  some  absurd 
rumors  had  been  circulated  among  them  to  the  effect  that  our 
purpose  was  to  turn  them  away  from  their  own  church,  alleging, 
as  eonclusire  STidence,  that  our  school-room  was  used  for  Sun- 
day religious  meetings.    These  mischierous  insinuations  called 
for  the  utmost  prudent  actiTitj  on  our  part,  for,  although  these 
people  are  not  fanatics  in  religion,  th^,  at  that  time,  still  clung 
with  tenacity  to  the  infaUibilitj  of  their  priest.    I  say  at  that 
/  time,  because  the  unnatural  and  unchristian  attitude  assumed 
\  since  by  their  spiritual  guides  toward  Italy  has  forced  OTen  the 
\  uneducated  class  into  a  certain  use  of  comparatiTe  rational  free- 
Idom,  and,  beyond  the  spiritual,  they  .will  not  follow  their  relig- 
gous  leaders.    Meeting  with  only  partial  success  by  persuasion, 
I  then  promised  shoes  and  clothing  to  pupils  who  would  attend 
for  three  months  consecutively ;  and  having  thus  prepared  the 
way,  tnd  without  ever  failing  to  visit  the  most  unapproachable* 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  reopen  the  School  in  November,  1856. 
The  attendance  increased  by  some  thirty,  with  a  minor  sprink- 
ling of  men  and  women.*    Shoes  and  clothes  were  distributed  in 
Much,  but  the  number  soon  after  commenced  diminishing,  until 
June,  1857,  when  the  School,  as  in  the  previous  year,  had  to  be 
closed  for  a  second  time.     Two  great  advantages  had,  however, 
been  developed.    Their  ready  acceptance  of  shoes  and  clothes 
given  and  distributed  in  our  room  was  a  powerful  argument  in 
my  hands  to  answer  their  objection  to  the  room ;  and  among  the 
.  floating  attendance  I  had  noticed  a  score  or  so  of  regular  pupils 
upon  whom  I  eoncentrated  my  best  attention  and  every  possible 
eneonragement,  in  the  conviction  that  the  result  of  my  eflforts  in 
that  direction  would  prove  efficacious  to  attract  others.    And,  in 
fact,  when  the  improvement  of  these  twenty  attendants  became 
known,  it  was  found  comparatively  easy  to  persuade  others  to 


"  It  had  now  become  evident  to  me  that,  with  adequate  exer- 
tions and  inducements,  the  Sdiool  could  be  established  on  a  per 
BsajMBt  and  working  order ;  and  on  the  following  September  we 
leeommaneed  operations  with  better  promise.  But  a  narrow- 
Bhided  oppositloii  partially  marred  our  sncosis  this  year. xUn 

-      -^ 
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Italian  priest,  called  Rebiccio,  from  the  oonf esdonal  and  from  the ' 
pulpit,  flung  ferocious  anathemas  at  all  who  permitted  their 
children  to  attend  our  SchooL  He  even  went  from  house  to 
house  to  use  his  influence  in  the  same  direction.  I  sent  a  depn- 1 
tation  of  mj  oldest  scholars  to  remonstrate  with  him  and  correct  | 
his  misapprehensions  bjr  assuring  him  that  we  had  no  sectarianj 
teachings.  These  same  bojrs  I  took  with  me  in  yisiting  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  superstitious  families,  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  in  both  cases  of  no  avail ;  only,  instead  of  justif  jing  mjrself , 
I  found  that  these  boys  were  equally  suspected  of  complidtj, 
some  even  assuming  that  they  had  already  been  converted.  I 
felt  disheartened,  not  because  I  did  not  hope  to  overcome  all 
obstacles  by  patience,  prudence,  and  perseverance,  but  because  I 
could  scarcely  realize  the  actual  occurrence  of  such  un  unflinch* 
ing,  unprincipled,  and  unjust  persecution,  or,  what  was  still 
worse,  of  such  credulous  stupidity  as  was  shown  by  the  very 
people  we  intended  to  elevate. 

Prompted  by  these  feelings,  I  then  wrote  a  letter  ^  that 
worthy  priest,  inviting  him  to  assist  me  in  teaching,  to 
take  my  place,  to  teach  these  poor  children  himself— in 
short,  to  do  what  he  pleased,  provided  they  were  furnished 
with  proper  means  to  better  their  condition.  The  letter 
was  couched  in  the  most  unexceptionable  terms,  and  closed 
by  entreating  him  to  desist  from  his  uigust  attacks,  and  not  to 
compel  me  to  appeal  to  the  public  through  the  dally  press,  the 
last  resort  in  this  free  country.  Discouraged  by  the  suspicious 
reception  I  met  with  from  the  majority  of  these  people,  and  by 
the  fruitless  result  of  my  aforesaid  letter,  I  was  then  preparing 
a  statement  for  the  new8pai>ers,  when  the  whole  opposition 
scheme  exploded.  Under  the  false  pretext  that  he  was  going  tin 
hire  a  building  to  open  a  school  for  these  children,  in  connection 
with  a  church,  which  he  proposed  also  to  build  for  them,  this 
worthy  priest  had  collected  considerable  money  in  the  Five 
Points,  when  all  at  once  he  disappeared,  and  it  was  only  after 
months  that  he  was  heard  of  in  affluent  drcumstanoes  in  Italy^ 
A  natural  and  desirable  reaction  then  took  place  among  our 
people,  and  sinoe  then  the  School  has  been  yearly  in  operation 
lor  eleven  months,  and  with  gradual  prosperity.  In  June,  1866, 
desiring  to  extend  our  work  and  absorb  all  children  exjMsed  to 
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the  bad  inflaences  and  examples  of  the  streeta  that  attended  no 
daj-eehool,  we  added  alw>  sacoeosfallj  adajmeflaion,  00  that  now, 
with  two  hundred  and  twentj-eight  (228)  names  on  our  books 
since  October  1, 1867,  we  have  a  dailj  average  of  sixtj-five  (65), 
and  one  hundred  and  eightj-six  (186)  for  daj  and  erening  ses- 
sions respectiyel J.  Bj  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that,  while 
in  other  sdiools  the  proportion  of  the  average  to  the  names 
entered  is,  at  the  best,  seventj-five  per  cent.,  nearlj  all  our  pupils 
on  the  xoU-book  attend  regularlj  one  of  the  two,  and  several 
both  sessions.  The  attendants  varj  from  five  totwentj-two 
Xears  of  age,  averaging  about  nine  and  a  hall  A  little  less  than 
one4ialf  of  the  whole  are  females. 

MENTAL  IMPBOyEHENT. 

"  Whoever  has  not  associated  with  this  class  of  Italians  before 
our  School  was  opened  cannot  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
result  attained  both  in  moral  smd  mental  improvement.  Out  of 
the  whole  nxunber  entered  since  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions, saj,  in  round  numbers,  eight  hundred  and  fiftj  (850),  not 
over  fortj  had  a  little  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  reading  the 
Italian,  and  onlj  about  ten  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
English.  Mj  first  endeavors  were  directed  to  induce  them  to 
attend  daj-sdiools,  and  during  the  first  three  jears  over  twenty 
became  pupils  of  Public  Schools.  Later  on,  this  nufnber  received 
accessions,  amounting  at  one  time  to  about  fift j. 

*'  Our  course  of  study  comprises  the  gradual  series  of  English 
leading,  spelling,  and  writing  adopted  in  most  of  the  Public 
Sdiools ;  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  and  grammar.  The  class 
in  the  last  two  branches  this  year  is  very  small,  as  the  students 
thereof,  being  mostly  adults,  cannot  well  attend  regularly. 

"  Some  twelve  years  ago,  and  for  a  time  after,  there  were 
only  two  among  them  who  had  some  knowledge  of  letters,  and 
on  them  the  whole  colony  had  to  depend  for  writing  and  reading 
letters  in  Italian  and  interpreting  in  English,  on  payment  of 
charges  vaiying  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents.  On  becoming 
acquainted  with  this  fact,  I  resolved  upon  teaching  also  the  Italian 
to  the  most  advanced  in  the  English,  which  addition  met  with 
g«n«nd  fkvor,  for,  a  year  af ter»  the  pupils  who  could  and  did 
gyatnitonsiy  perform  the  offices  of  the  two  literati  increased  to 
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■uch  an  extent  tbitt  <me  wm  nsnnllj  found  within  each  familj 
or  a  drole  of  reUtires.  The  time  being  limited,  these  stadiee 
are,  of  oonrse*  taught  altematelj,  and  the  progreea  therein  is  • 
not  as  speedj  as  woald  be  desirable ;  bat,  ererjthing  considered, 
thej  show  remarkable  intelligence,  aptitnde,  and  willingness  to 
learn.  I  might  quote  from  reports  of  the  principal  press  of  this 
dtj  on  our  last  examination ;  but,  as  the  School  is  free  and 
always  open  to  yisltors,  I  will  content  myself  with  inyiting  our 
friends  to  look  into  the  subject  for  themselres. 

How  gratifjing  when  I  enter  the  School  to  see  the  oldest  of 
the  attendants,  but  a  few  jearsago  illiterate  and  totally  ignorant 
of  ererything  around  them,  reading  papers,  and  quoting,  dis- 
criminating, and  discussing  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  forming  a 
more  or  less  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world!  Gratifying, 
indeed,  to  see  these  children,  but  a  few  years  ago  withput  any 
idea  of  patriotism,  without  any  other  principle  to  guide  their 
Judgment  and  actions  than  the  natural  impulses  of  a  degraded 
selfishness,  exchange  intelligent  yiews  upon  the  moral  standing 
and  tendency  of  the  political  parties  in  this  and  in  their  native 
country  I  Many  times  I  haye  been  astonished  at  the  extensive 
information  and  sound  opinions  they  display  in  commenting 
upon  contemporaneous  events.     The 

HOBAL  DCPSOYXHSNT. 

which  has  been  aooomplished  is  stiU  more  extensive  and  sensi- 
ble.  At  first  sight  the  visitor  is  enabled  to  draw  a  line  between 
old  and  new  pupils  by  noticing  the  intelligent  and  dean  appear- 
anoe,  quick  peroeption,  and  admirable  behavior  of  the  former, 
and  the  dull,  downcast,  rough,  and  thoughtless  countenances  of 
the  latter.  It  is  surprising  that  all  these  diildren  were  accus- 
tomed to  wash  their  faces  only  on  Sundays,  and  it  takes  even 
now  some  time  to  induce  them  to  do  it  daily.  Still,  it  is  undenia- 
ble that,  as  a  dass,  they  possess  an  earnest  appreciation  of  good 
habits,  only  it  is,  to  say  so,  an  abstract  idea  as  yet  with  them, 
and  needs  development. 

^  When  the  School  opened,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  attend- 
ance was  generally  oooqposed  of  organ-grinders  and  beggars* 
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which  Tocations  the/  indlfferentljr  acknowledged  to  follow,  when- 
ever  asked,  bjr  analogons  gestarea.  To  redeem  them  from  those 
ignoble  Toeations  was,  in  mj  opinion,  of  paramount  importance, 
and  to  that  end  I  devoted  part  of  my  time  in  visiting  their  pa* 
rents,  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  human 
dignilj,  and  talk  them  into  the  apprenticing  into  trades  their 
ofEspjing,  As,  however,  these  bojs  brought  home  from  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar  per  dajr,it  was  quite  a  difficult  task  to  persuado 
them  to  give  up  this  source  of  income  for  comparatively  nomi> 
nal  wages.  With  guardians  and  relatives  m j  efforts  remained 
entirely  fruitless.  I  then  concluded  that  if  we  could  show  them 
praeticallj  that  trades  in  the  end  would  pay  better,  it  would 
become  easy  to  accomplish  our  purpose.  I  concentrated,  there- 
fore, my  exertions  on  three  families,  the  most  approachable,  and 
succeeded*  One  consented  to  place  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  the 
Printiiy  Department  of  the  American  Tract  Society ;  another 
soon  followed  in  the  same  line :  the  third,  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
entered  a  machine-shop.  All  three  did  very  well,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  ih^  were  earning  five  and  iA%  dollars  per  week. 
Thslf  stttiNi  muti  a  noral  tevolulltfii  aii4  had  X  lM«ti  able  to 
fUm  *II«imH  Mi  wn\i  at  ibU  Uf  Hi  blMlitnf  baMi  wktak 
many  do  for  want  of  better  employmeot  It  is  a  fast  that 
spei^  very  highly  of  these  Italians,  that  in  every  instance, 
whenever  one  has  been  employed,  Italians  are  preferred.  I  have 
seen  certificates  given  by  manufacturers  to  some  of  them, 
speaking  enthusiastically  of  their  honesty,  industry,  and  faith- 
fulness. There  are  also  instances  of  extraordinary  interest 
taken  by  employers  in  their  behalf,  and  in  no  case  has  any  ever 
been  discharged  for  any  other  reason  than  for  want  of  work.  A 
large  number  of  girls  also  find  occupation  In  artifidal  flowers 
and  confectionery.  All  now  look  with  scorn  upon  their  former 
vocations,  and  the  term '  pianiit  *  is  ironically  applied  to  newly, 
landed  organ-grinders.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  can  stand  the 
strictest  semtiny,  that  att  those  who  follow  decent  vocations  or 
attend  day-schools,  public  or  otherwise,  either  are  or  have  been 
oor  regular  attendants  for  years  and  that  all  grinden,  hegggar$, 
and  vagraMU^  in  general,are  not  and  have  not,  attended  at  all,  or 
atmostafswweeks»att|aotedonlybythehopeof  getting  shoes 
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"Withoat  mentioning  the  manjr  preeent  pnpils  who  are 
engaged  in  honorable  parsaits,  I  can  readiljr  name  about  fift/ 
old  attendants  who  hare  left  school,  now  employed  In  this  or 
other  States  as  printers,  confectioners,  jewelers,  shoemakers^ 
machinists,  carpenters,  waiters,  carrers,  and  fkrm-hands.  To 
theee  must  be  added  two  who  keep  and  own  a  neat  oonf ectionerf 
and  ice-cream  saloon  in  Grand  Street  ;*  a  shoemaker  in  bnsinesa 
for  himself;  another,  one  of  the  first  three  above-mentioned,  a 
foreman  in  the  rerf  machine-shop  in  which  he  serred  as  an 
apprentice ;  one  a  patented  machinist  in  a  steam  chocolate  mann- 
f actorj ;  and,  lastljr,  one  who  for  the  last  three  jears  has  been 
foreman  in  a  wholesale  confectionerj.  I  omit  to  mention  thoee 
who  hare  gone  back  to  Ital  j  and  are  doing  welL  As  a  rule,  the j 
all  remember  with  gratitude  their  friends,  to  whose  efibrts  and 
liberalitjr  thej  acknowledge  thejr  owe  their  present  position. 
From  ererj  State  in  which  thej  settle  we  receire  now  and  then 
encouraging  news  from  some  boj ;  and  not  long  ago  we  heard, 
for  the  second  time,  from  a  boj  in  Italj,  who,  after  haying  men- 
tioned that  he  was  studying  Latin,  eta,  gives  rent  to  his  feelings 
bj  eoarejrittg  ^>  ^^^  heartj  thanks  to  all  the  teachers,  men- 
MoAltf  Ihem  OM  b/  ooe-^ie  Uti  Braest  to  Mr.  Ilasir,  aai*  B«l 
N«MAtM9i«f  the  lUMtie  9i  ft^f  fM4  Mmi4i  JthM  Oi  Miveiiie)f«f, 
Bs^.,  he  adds,  *^  also  to  that  kind  gentleman  wka  has  an  eOse  at 
Ko.  175  Pearl  Street."  His  letter  is  rerjr  touching,  and  rereals* 
noble  feeling  and  mind. 

**  Nor  are  parents  less  grateful  and  read j  to  acknowledge  the 
good  of  American  benevolence.  I  was  conversing  one  evening 
with  a  widow  woman,  while  her  boj  was  writing  to  her  father . 
in  Italj,  and  called  her  attention  to  the  advantage  her  son  had 
derived  from  our  School,  adding  that  I  still  remembered  how 
indifferentljr  she  received  at  first  m j  advices.  She  felt  a  little 
mortified  and  replied :  '  Oaro  Jfautro  (Dear  Teacher),  having 
never  received  anj  good  from  anjbodjr,  but  plentjr  of  harm,  we 
could  not  believe  that  all  at  once  we  had  become  worth/  of  so 
much  kindness.  We  used  to  have  hard  treatment  at  the  hand 
of  everjrbodjr,  had  no  friends ;  even  our  countrTmen  in  better 
droumstanees  despised  us,  and,  to  tell  jrou  tlM  truth,  we  had 
made  up  our  mind  that  we  would  find  charity  on!/  in  the  other 
world.' 
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TISITIKO. 

"  I  wUl  not  Attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  difficultjr  attending 
Tifliting  in  the  Five  Points,  nor  can  I  dwell  at  length  on  the 
extenflire  soiTering  and  wrotchedness  that  have  fallen  nnder  mjr 
obserration.  Notwithstanding  mj  comparatire  familiaritj  with 
those  places,  I  cannot  dispense  jet  with  a  gnide  and  a  light, 
and,  in  manjr  instances,  two  of  both.  The  rickety  slianties, 
with  cnunbling  stairs  and  broken  steps,  nndergo  as  manj  changes 
in  the  interior  as  maj  be  suggested  hj  the  wants  of  the  snocessive 
inmates.  The  rooms  haye  been  partitioned  and  sub-partitioned 
a  good  number  of  times,  and  now  and  then  I  have  found  eren 
part  of  the  hall,  and  the  whole  thereof  on  top  floors,  taken  in 
hy  new  partitions.  Small  wooden  rear  buildings  are  mostly 
tenanted  entirely  bj  Italians,  but  in  large  tenement-houses  there 
is  generally  found  a  good  Irish  or  Jewish  mingling.  Visiting, 
in  the  latter  case,  is  often  attended  by  most  unpleasant  occur> 
rences,  owing  to  intoxicated  and  troublesome  persons  that  are 
usually  found  in  the  stairs  and  halls.  But  to  relate  some  of  my 
experience: 

''On  Christmassy  (1866)  a  woman  with  five  children— the 
oldest  three  our  pupils— coming  from  church,  fell,  breaking  her 
arm  and  giying  premature  birth  to  a  sixth.  Hearing  of  this  sad 
case,  I  took  a  few  yards  of  red  flannel  and  went  to  see  her.  I 
•  found  the  poor  woman  in  the  deepest  agony  and  almost  frantic 
from  sufiering.  Her  husband  kept  a  fruit-stand  in  Nassau 
Street,  but  this  accident,  as  she  expressed  it,  had  entirely  stupi- 
fled  him,  and  she  suffered  to  a  great  extent,  also,  morally,  from 
the  hopeless  condition  of  her  young  family.  The  stove  was  as 
warm  (or  cold)  as  every  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  and  the 
poor  patient  and  the  two  smallest  children  had  to  manage 
to  keep  warm  by  lying  on  the  same  bed,  with  a  pile  of  old 
clothes  and  carpets  orer  them.  Presently,  however,  the  three 
elder  children  came  in,  half-froien  and  barefooted,  scarcely  able 
to  talk,  and  discharged  near  the  store  the  contents  of  their 
aprons  and  bags,  the  result  of  their  coal-picking  tour.  Loaring 
to  their  father  the  care  of  reriTlng  the  fire,  they,  as  of  a  common 
consent,  started  for  a  doset,  and  drawing  out  a  good-slBed  tin 
pan  fuU  of  b<41ed  corn-meal,  commenced  a  furious  onslaught 
thareon.    The  outer  room  measured  some  twelve  by  fourteen 
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feet,  and  Had  no  beds,  bat  its  floor  afforded  sleeping  aooommodi^ 
tions  to  the  fire  children.  The  inner  room  was  scarcely  laige 
enough  to  admit  a  middle-sized  bedstead  used  bj  the  parents. 
When  I  left,  the  joang  ones  had  taken  their  places  for  the  night, 
and  the  man,  haying  made  a  good  fire,  proceeded  to  assort  a 
barrel  of  apples,  and  his  wife  said  it  was  the  foarth  time  '  that 
stupid  man  had  ffons  through  the  iotneprocea  without  having  dons 
anything* 

"  Among  goardians,  especialljr,  the  custom  was  preralent  of 
fixing  the  amount  the  boj  or  girl  had  to  bring  home  in  the  eren- 
ing.  But  not  seldom  fathers  were  prompted  bjr  avarice  to  act 
still  more  cruoUj  against  their  own  ofbpring,  and  while  the  former 
punished  the  shortcomings  of  their  wards  bjr  furnishing  them 
with  meals  of  microscopic  proportions,  the  latter,  on  the  pre- 
sumption, I  suppose,  of  paternal  right,  went  so  far  as  to  whip 
and  eren  expel  from  homo  the  son  or  sons  who  ftdled  to  come 
up  to  their  greedj  expOctations.  At  present,  however,  such 
cases  are  almost  unknown,  owing  to  the  sense  of  independence 
felt  bj  the  growing  generation  and  to  our  influence  on  the  pa- 
rents. But  as  late  as  three  jears  ago  I  had  observed  that  a  bojr 
of  twelve,  who  was  verj  anxious  to  learn,  now  and  then  was 
absent.  One  evening  I  called  on  him  for  explanations,  and  he 
related  tha  he  was  'taxed'  foreightjr  cents  a  daj, andevei/ 
cent  short  of  that  amount  was  balanced  bj  a  proportionate  dose 
of  cowhiding  on  his  bare  body.  He  entreated  me  most  earnestly 
not  to  sajr  a  word  to  his  father  on  the  subject,  otherwise  ho  would 
fare  still  worse.  Whenever,  therefore,  ho  failed  to  earn  the 
eighty  cents  by  his  boot-blacking  vocation,  he  would  not  go  home. 
This  unnatural  father  did  not  stop  here ;  he  did  not  care  in  the 
least  how  long  his  son  would  remain  out  sleeping  under  market- 
stands  and  in  newspaper  rooms,  but  he  insisted  on  the  boy  pay- 
ing ovet  to  him,  when  he  would  return,  at  the  rate  of  eighty 
cents  per  day  for  all  the  time  of  his  absence,  without  any  allow- 
ance for  food,  etc. 

"  The  pase  was  really  heart-rending,  especially  as  the  boy  was 
developing  fine  moral  and  intellectual  qualities^  and  had  to  be 
treated  with  uncommon  prudence.  At  first  I  told  the  boy  to  call 
on  me  for  whatever  he  was  short,  and  he  did  so  on  two  occasions ; 
but  somehow  or  other  the  transaction  was  reported  to  the  father. 
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who,  rather  than  datiai  from  hb  pretension,  as  an j  other  man 
would  oertainljr  hare  done,  increased  the  tax  to  one  dollar,  with 
the  remark  that  '  U  would  make  no  d^erenee  to  the  teacher,  twerUjf 
eenU,  more  or  leee.*  The  yerj  same  night  this  happened,  seeing 
the  impossibility  of  coring  this  man  in  anjr  other  waj,  I  paid 
him  a  Tisit,  which  seemed  to  have  surprised  him  to  a  great 
extent.  I  spoke  to  him  calmljr  bat  determinedly*  as  I  never  had 
oecasion  to  do  before,  bat  withoat  eliciting  any  answer,  and  I 
left  him  with  the  assurance  that  if  he  did  not  desist  at  once  from 
the  Tile  abuse  of  parental  authority  I  would  have  him  arrested. 
After  a  few  days  he  moved  to  Laurens  street,  and  in  about  six 
months  from  this  occurrence  returned,  with  the  whole  family,  to 
Italy.  I  never  could  learn  anything  afterward  concerning  his 
interesting  son. 

"  The  filth  prevalent  in  some  of  their  abodes  is  really  appall* 
ing,  and  in  some  cases  incredible.  In  —  Baxter  Street  there 
is  a  bedroom,  nine  by  twelve  feet,  occupied  by  four  children  and 
their  parents.  The  door,  hindered  by  the  bed  behind  it,  opens 
scarcely  enough  to  give  admittance  to  a  person  of  ordinary  sixe. 
At  the  foot  of  the  bed  there  is,  and  was,  and  will  be  as  long  as 
they  stay  therein,  a  red-hot  stove,  between  which  and  the  window 
stands  an  old  chest;  opposite  the  stove  a  table.  The  fetid  air 
inside  I  would  have  thought  to  be  beyond  human  endurance. 
The  woman,  at  my  request,  opened  the  window,  remarking 
'that  she  did  not  see  the  use  of  burning  coal  inside, if  the  frees- 
ing  air  was  to  be  permitted  to  come  in  freely.'  The  children 
sleep  on  the  floor;  that  is  to  say,  one  nearly  under  the  bed, 
another  under  the  table,  a  third  by  the  stove,  and  the  fourth  is 
at  liberty  to  roll  over  any  of  her  sisters.  I  could  not  help 
noticing  an  old  greasy  piece  of  print,  of  no  distinguishable  color, 
hanging  around  the  bed,  and  performing,  as  I  learned  with 
■atisfactioD,  the  function  of  a  curtain  to  keep  out  of  view  its 
occupants. 

"  During  the  last  ten  years  some  fifteen  of  our  girls,  and 
nearly  as  many  boys,  married— mostly,  I  ought  to  say,  intermar- 
xied—and  as  the  greater  portion  of  them  have  children,  say  *  from 
lour  to  eight  years  of  age,  in  our  school,  I  visit  also  occasion- 
ally among  them,  the  new  generation.  And  how  different  in 
tiielr  habits  of  deanlinessl    Floor*,  walls,  ceiling,  windows. 
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eyezTthing  faaltlesalj  clean,  their  penoiis  neat,  00  that  their 
rooms  are  realljr  an  oasis  in  that  desert  called  tenement-houses ; 
and  the  cordial  cirilitj  thej  extend  to  me  carries  still  farther 
the  comparison  bj  making  me  realise  in  their  apartments, 
after  a  yisiting  tear  at  the  Fiye  Points,  all  the  satisfaction  the 
trareler  deriyes  bjr  the  fertile  spot  after  a  fatiguing  jonmejr 
across  the  burning  sand. 

"  I  will  omit  manj  sad  scenes  witnessed  at  the  death-bed  of 
seyeral  of  our  pupils,  it  being  mjr  aim  to  dwell  onlj  on  such 
facts  as  maj  conyej  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  we 
had  to  oyercome.  But  the  monotonous  scenes  of  suffering  under 
its  yarious  forms  are,  howerer,  succeeded  now  and  then  bjr  others 
peculiarlj  exciting. 

"  Often,  of  mj  own  choice,  but  sometime^  entreated  hj  the 
pupils'  parents,  I  paid  yisits  to  billiard-rooms.  Those  are  placed 
in  the  back-room  of  groceries,  of  which  there  are  three  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  haye,  therefore,  communication  with  the 
yard.  Wheneyer  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  go  on  such  errands,  I 
had  to  organize  preyiouslj  an  expedition  of  ten  or  twelye  of  our 
oldest  scholars,  who,  in  accordance  with  mj  instructions,  would 
at  a  signal  preyent  all  means  of  egress  from  windows  and  doors. 
I  would  then  go  in  from  the  front,  and  a  wild  rush  for  the  rear 
.  would  ensue ;  but,  finding  themselyes  surrounded,  all  the  boys 
I  was  looking  for,  had  no  other  choice  but  to  follow  us  to  school, 
escorted  as  deserters.  Now,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  of  billiard-keepers  in  New  York 
would  not  allow  such  proceedings  against  their  interests,  for  our 
duunU  did  not  particularly  improye  their  profits.  Still,  those 
Italian  grocers  not  only  countenanced  and  aided  my  endoayors, 
but  gaye  me  also  all  the  information  I  preyiously  demanded. 
Little  by  little,  by  repeated  expeditions  and  an  occasional  pe02>- 
ing  in  these  places  before  going  to  school,  I  succeeded  in  nearly 
breaking  up  their  yidous  habits  in  this  respect,  and  It  is  only  a 
rare  occurrence  that  one  of  our  boys  on  Saturday  nights  will  go 
in  to  lock  on  a  game.  In  corroboration  of  which  success  I  may 
mention  that  early  last  winter  (1867),  one  Saturday  eyening,  the 
police  made  a  regular  and  truly  formidable  descent  on  these 
biUiard^aloons,  arresting,  among  others,  in  all  twenty-seyen 
Italians,  I  belieye,  of  whom  eleyen  were  boys  from  seyen  to  fi^ 
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teen.  Next  erening  I  had  an  application  to  interfere  for  tlieir 
release,  as  it  ia  usoal  for  me  to  do  whenever  drcomstanoes  war- 
rant it,  and  in  looking  into  the  subject  carefally  I  fonnd  that  of 
them  only  two— namely,  the  jroongest  and  the  oldest — ^belonged 
to  onr  school,  and  that  both  had  gone  to  bujr  groceries,  and, 
while  the  grocer  was  weighing  and  wrapping  the  proTisions, 
they  had  walked  to  the  door  between  the  store  and  the  saloon  to 
look  in,  and  were  under  that  drcomstance  arrested.  Upon  mj 
oonTiction  that  sach  was  realljr  the  case,  I  applied  for  and 
obtained  their  discharge.  The  other  bojrs  mostly  belonged 
to  families  newlj  arrived  from  Italy  and  directed  for  California, 
to  which  State  these  people  generally  move  if  unable  to  make  a 
living  in  New  York. 

"Now  I  wiU  only  add  that  the  Maestro  (teacher)  at  the  Five 
Points  has  become  an  indispensable  personage  among  them. 
He  is  assumed  to  be  a  lawyer,  medical  doctor,  theologian,  astron- 
omer, banker— everything  as  well  as  a  teacher.  A  boy  is  arrested 
for  throwing  stones  in  the  street;  the  Maestro  is  applied  to  and 
the  boy  is  released.  One  has  fifty  dollars  to  deposit ;  the  Maes- 
tro is  consulted  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  savings-banks-  and 
so  on.  But,  to  better  appreciate  their  feelings  on  this  subject,  it 
must  be  known  that  these  poor  foreigners  have  for  a  long  while 
been  victimiied  by  the  grossest  impositions.  I  have  heard  of  as 
much  as  one  thousand  dollars  lost  by  one  family,  through  the 
shaip  practice  of  a  man  (an  Italian)  who,  taking  advantage  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  English,  and  of  their  confidence,  depos- 
ited and  drew  in  his  name  the  money  which  was  intended  as 
part  payment  for  a  farm  they  had  bought  in  Massachusetts,  and 
gave  them  to  understand  that  the  bank  had  filled.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  many  cases  they  had  related  to  me  on  the  subject. 
Nor  less  shameful  imposition  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
^  shysters  "  whenever  some  juvenile  delinquent  was  arrested  for 
trifles.  They  had  to  pay  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and, 
what  was  worse,  often  without  obtaining  their  release.  In  order 
to  explain  the  process  by  which  poor  people  possess  such  cash 
amounts,!  must  say  that  in  extraordinary  drcumstanoes  they 
help  each  other  with  the  most  disinterested  and  prompt  liberal- 
Uj,  Some  of  those  who  go  to  California,  having  borrowed  the 
here,  nmit  it  generally  in  drafts  payable  to  order  of 
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lenders,  whOj  being  nnknown  to  tlie  bank,  are  refoaed  pajment. 
The  Maestro  then,  of  course,  is  applied  to,  and  for  the  first  two 
or  three  cases  I  foond  it  hard  to  make  them  understand  that  I 
did  not  do  it  for  monej.  Thejr  would  insist  on  mj  receiving 
something  for  mjr  trouble  in  procuring  pajrment  by  the  drawees, 
and  one,  espedalljr,  on  haying  paid  a  draft  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  gold,  followed  me  for  a  block,  with  a  coin  piece  in 
his  hand,  insisting  that  I  should  take  it.  '  Mjr  dear  man,  keep 
jour  money,'  I  would  saj ;  '  1  am  Terj  gUd  to  hare  been  able  to 
render  jrou  this  serrice/  '  No,  Maestro,  no.  Well,  take  at  leaU 
these  fire  dollars '  (gold).  That  at  Uatt  struck  me  that  he  must 
have  been  laboring  under  the  impression  that  mj  serrices  were 
worth  considerably  more,  and  I  addressed  him  in  that  sense.  In 
answer,  he  explained  that  an  Italian,  who  has  gone  away  from 
New  York,  charged  him  and  others  ten  per  cent,  for  cashing 
drafts  to  order. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  Maestro  is  called  upon  for  erery  emer- 
gency; Questions  undecided  between  two  or  more  dissentient 
parties  are  referred  to  my  arbitration.  Ftoiily  quarrels  are 
submitted  to  my  adjustment  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  good  which  could  be  effected  by  thus  visiting  amo*ig  this 
class  is  immense— in  fact,  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  those 
who  might  take  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the  result  of  visiting 
among  the  low  classes  of  other  nationalities. 

OUB  FBDENDSL 

"As  the  work  was  done  in  a  most  quiet  way,  our  patrons 
were  at  first  few,  and  for  six  years  all  Americans.  After  that 
period,  the  few  distinguished  Italians  in  this  dty  were  applied 
to  with  favorable  result.  But  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1868 
that  their  cooperation  proved  efficient,  and  relieved  considerably 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  the  pecuniary  burden.  Previous 
to  that  time,  five  or  six  of  them,  headed  by  the  Italian  Consul- 
Qeneral,  Signer  Anfora,  visited  us,  to  look  into  the  working  of 
the  School,  and,  becoming  satisfied  that  a  great  good  was  being 
accomplished,  later  on,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Society,  organixei  themselves  into  a  CkHfperaHv$  Sub-CommiUu^ 
consisting  of  Prol  V.  Botta,  President;  B.  P.  Fiibbri,  Tzeas- 
uxor;  a.  Albinola  and  V.  Fabbricotti,  Esqs.,  and  Dr.  G.  Gecaiini. 
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The  TnMQrer,  Signor  Pabbri,  with  that  kind  and  nnaatnming 
liberality  for  which  he  is  distingniahed,  to  hia  annual  sabecri])- 
tion  hai  added  fiftjr  tons  of  coal  to  the  moat  deserving,  thus 
Teliering  their  sufferings  to  a  great  extent,  and  establishing  a 
powerful  inducement  for  indifferent  parents.  The  Committee 
also  reported  to  the  Italian  Goyemment  what  was  taking  place 
for  the  adTantage  of  its  destitute  and  ignorant  subjects  in  this 
dtjr,  and  obtained  some  subsidy  and  other  encouragement  from 
that  quarter.  At  the  head  of  the  Ministerial  Department  for 
Foreign  Aflkirs  was,  at  that  period.  Car.  M.  Cerruti,  a  gentleman 
of  learning  and  most  enlightened  views,  who  has  done  much  in 
Italy  to  popularise  public  instruction  as  the  speediest  and  surest 
means  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  This  gentle- 
man having  lately  been  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
his  to  this  country,  visited,  last  October,  our  School,  and  met 
with  the  hearty  reception  he  deserves  as  one  of  our  patrons. 
His  visit  elielted  the  following  letter  from  the  distinguished 
Italian  sUteeman  to  Rev.  C.  L.  Brace,  Secretary  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society:— 

" '  CLABKirDOir  Hotel,  October  89, 1867. 

"'DsAB  Sis— I  beg  leave  to  be  allowed  to  express,  in  behalf 
of  the  Italian  Government  and  nation  I  have  the  honor  to 
xepresent  at  Washington,  the  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
GhrisUan  and  noble  undertaking  unpretentiously  assumed  and 
most  successfully  prosecuted  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for 
the  improvement  of  the  poor  class  of  the  Italian  population  in 
your  city.  My  visit  to  the  Italian  School  under  your  charge,  on 
the  28d  instant,  was  to  me  a  source  of  high  gratification,  and 
•convinced  me  that,  by  your  efficient  and  humane  exertions, 
hundreds  of  poor  Italian  children  have  been  redeemed  from 
vagrant  and  turned  into  industrious  and  useful  members  of  the 
community.  The  cleanliness,  mental  training,  and  admirable 
behavior  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  assembled  on  that 
occasion,  impressed  me  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  toward 
the  friends  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  to  you  personallyi 
for  your  unsparing  efforts  in  devising  and  forwarding  such  a 
tuafol  iastilation.    I  can  only  hope  that  your  Society  may  ever 
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prosper  and  continiie  its  charitable  work  in  the  Taat  field  of  its 
operations  with  that  truljr  Christian  and  benerolent  spirit  which 
distingoishes  this  glorious  undertaking. 

^ '  Beliere  me,  dear  sir, 

' "  Yours  respectf ullj, 
[Signed]  «' '  MARCEL  CEBRUTI, 

'''MinuUrPlmUpotenHnrtffr^mltaliffU  WMinffton.' 

OBUBRAL  KKirAmra 

"  For  breyitj's  sake  I  had  to  omit  mentioning  Incidents  which 
speak  rery  higUjr  of  our  papils.  Nor  have  I  space  to  describe 
the  man  J  cases  of  articles  and  monejr  found  by  them  and  handed 
to  me  for  inrestigation  as  to  the  rightful  owner ;  and  their  spon- 
taneous liberalitj  and  heartjr  contributions  to  the  CNuribaldi 
Fund  in  1859,  to  the  New  York  Sanitary  Fair  in  1864,  and  to  the 
relief  of  the  orphans  and  wounded  of  the  late  war  of  Italj  and 
Prussia  against  Austria.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  aim  is  to  ren- 
der them  useful,  honest,  industrious,  and  intelligent  dtisens. 
In  that  direction  we  hare  been  laboring,  and  with  what  success 
has  been  seen.** 
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THB  <<  LAMBS"  OF  OOTTAaS  PLAOB. 

Beyond  a  oertain  point,  the  history  of  these 
Yaiions  schools  becomes  monotonous.  It  is  simply  a 
history  of  kindness^  of  patience,  of  straggles  with 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  intemperance ;  of  lives  poured 
out  for  the  good  of  those  who  can  never  make  a  re- 
turn, of  steady  improvement  and  the  final  elevation 
of  great  numbers  of  children  and  youth  who  are  under 
these  permanent  and  profound  influences. 

In  no  one  of  the  many  branches  whose  labors  and 
results  I  am  describing,  has  probably  so  much  vitality 
been  expended,  so  much  human  earnestness  been 
offered  with  such  patience,  humility,  and  fiEdth,  sA  in 
the  humble  AQssion  of  ^'  Cottage  Place.'' 

It  began  with  a  ^^  Boys'  Meeting,''  under  Mr.Macy, 
a  practical  philanthropist,  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
again. 

The  quarter  is  a  very  Victorious  one,  and  contains 
numbers  of  idle  and  vagrant,  boys  and  girls.  The 
success  of  Mr.  Macy  with  the  meeting,  and  the  expe- 
rience he  gained  there  of  a  wild  class  of  girls  induced 
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him  and  his  sisters  to  attempt  in  1859  to  fonnd  a 
School  for  girls;  to  this  was  gradually  added  a  ^^Free 
Beading-room,"  a  library,  and  various  temperance  and 
other  associations.  Ladies  of  position  and  wealth 
were  attracted  to  it,  as  well  as  others,  from  seeing  the 
quiet  and  earnest  nature  of  the  work  done;  there  was 
no  show  or  ^<  blowing  of  trumpets,"  or  any  great  ex- 
pense, but  there  were  two  or  three  men  and  women 
connected  with  it  who  evidently  thought  night  and  day 
of  the  rough  boys  and  miserable  girls  that  attended 
it;  who  felt  no  toil  too  great,  if  it  could  truly  benefit 
these  unfortunate  creatures. 

The  lady-volunteers  seemed  to  catch  the  same 
spirit  of  Christian  sacrifice  and  earnestness.  One 
who  has  since  become  a  missionary  in  a  distant  hea- 
then land,  poured  out  here  for  these  American  heathen 
some  of  the  best  years  of  her  youth  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic and  constant  labors. 

Others  visited  the  homes  of  the  poor,  some  taught 
in  the  classes,  and  aU  labored  with  their  own  hands  to 
arrange  the  festivals  and  dinners  which  they  provided 
so  freely  for  the  needy  children.  For  twelve  years 
now  those  young  ladies  or  their  friends  have  wrought, 
unceasingly  at  this  labor  of  love. 
.  The  great  burden  of  the  School,  however,  fell  on 
Miss  Macy,  a  woman  of  long  experience  with  this 
dass,  and  a  profound  and  intense  spirit  of  humanity. 
I  never  shall  forget  the  scene  (as  reported  to  me)  when, 
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at  fhe  opening  o^  the  School,  after  the  July  riots  in 
1883  against  the  colored  people,  a  deputation  of  hard- 
looking,  heavy-drinking  Irish  women,  the  mothers  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  children,  waited  on  her 
to  demand  the  exclusion  of  some  colored  children. 
In  the  most  amiable  and  Quaker-like  manner,  but 
with  tiie  firmness  of  tiie  old  Puritan  stock  finom  which 
she  sprung,  she  assured  them  that,  if  every  other 
scholar  left,  so  long  as  that  school  remained  it  should 
never  be  closed  to  any  child  on  account  of  color. 
Th^  withdrew  their  children,  but  soon  after  returned 
uiem* 

P  like  the  other  Schools,  the  Cottage  Place  gives  a 
great  deal  of  assistance  to  tiie  poor,  but  it  does  so  in 
connection  with  education,  and  therefore  creates  no 
^^uiperism. 

The  same  experience  is  passed  through  here  as 
under  the  other  Schools.  The  children  are  nearly  all 
the  offspring  of  drunkards,  but  they  do  not  themselves 
drink  as  they  grow  up.  The  slovenly  learn  cleanli- 
ness, the  vagrant  industry,  the  careless  punctuality 
and  order.  Thievingwas  very  prevalent  in  the  School 
when  it  was  founded ;  now  it  is  never  known.  All 
have  been  beggars;  but,  as  tiiey  improve  under  teach- 
ing, and  when  they  leave  their  homes,  tiiey  never  fol- 
low begging  as  a  pursuit.  Hardly  a  graduate  of  the 
School,  whether  boy  or  girl,  is  known  who  has  become 
a  thief^  or  beggar,  or  criminal,  or  {krostitute.    Such  is 
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the  power  of  daily  kindnees  and  traming,  of  Christian- 
ily  early  applied. 

Oatside  of  the  School,  great  numbers  of  lads  are 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  ^^  Bands  of  Hopey'' 
the  ^^Beading-room,"  and  the  lectures  and  amuse- 
ments offered  them. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  noticed  by  the 
neighboring  manu&cturers  in  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  Ward. 

THB  UTTLB  BEGOABS  OF  THS  FIBST  WAXD. 

One  of  the  eye-sores  which  used  to  trouble  me 
was  the  condition  of  the  city  behind  Trinity  Church* 
Often  and  often  have  I  walked  through  Oreenwicfi 
and  Washingtx>n  Streets,  or  the  narrow  lanes  of  the 
quarter,  watching  the  ragged,  wild  children  flitting 
about ;  or  have  visited  the  damp  underground  base- 
ments which  every  high  tide  flooded,  crowded  with 
men,  women,  and  children;  or  climbed  to  theold  rook- 
eries, packed  to  the  smallest  attic  with  a  wretched 
population,  and  have  wished  so  that  something  might 
be  done  for  this  miserable  quarter,  which  is  in  a  Ward 
where  more  wealth  is  accumulated  than  in  any  other 
one  place  in  America. 

First  I  induced  our  Board  to  send  a  careftd  agent 
tiirough  the  district,  to  coUect  exact  statistics.  Then 
an  application  was  made  to  the  wealthy  Corporation 
of  Trinity  Church,  to  assist  or  to  found  some  charitable 
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enterprise  for  ibis  wretched  population  under  the 
shadow  of  its  spire.  For  two  years  we  continued  these 
applications,  but  without  avaiL  Then  it  occurred  to 
me  that  we  should  try  the  business-men  who  were 
daily  passing  these  scenes  of  misery  and  crime. 

Fortunately^  I  struck  upon  a  young  merchant  of 
singular  conscientiousness  of  purpose,  who  had  felt 
for  a  long  time  the  sad  evils  of  the  Ward.  With  him 
I  addressed  another  g^itieman  of  a  well-known  eleva- 
tion of  character,  and  a  certain  manly  persistency 
that  led  him  never  to  turn  back  when  he  had  ^puthis 
hand  to  the  plow."  A  few  personal  Mends  joined 
them,  and  I  soon  saw  that  we  were  secure  of  the  fixture. 
Our  leader  had  a  great  social  influence,  and  he  at  once 
turned  it  to  aid  his  philanthropic  scheme;  hehimselfl 
gave  freely,  and  called  upon  his  fiiends  for  money. 
The  School  was  founded  in  1860,  and  at  once  gathered 
in  a  large  number  of  the  wai&  of  the  First  Ward,  and 
has  had  a  like  happy  influence  with  our  other  Schools. 

Our  treasurer  and  leader,  Mr.  J.  Couper  Lord — 
alasl  too  early  taken  from  us  all— sustained  it  himself 
in  good  part  during  disastrous  years.  Through  his 
aid,  also,  a  Free  Beading-room  was  founded  in  the 
same  building,  which  has  been  more  uniformly  sue- 
cessftil  and  useftd  than  any  similar  enterprise  in  the 
city.  His  devotion  to  the  interests  of  these  poor  peo- 
ide  has  left  an  enduring  harvest  of  good  tlurough 
tlie  whole  quarter. 
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The  following  extract  fix>m  our  Journal  win  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  changes  effected  by  this  charily,  now 
rightly  called  the  ^^  Lord  School " : — 

A  8TBXBT.SWEBPEB  DT  THB  LOSB  SCHOOL. 

"  For  a  number  of  years,  the  writer  of  this  remembers  a  little 
girl  in  the  First  Ward  School  who  was  a  kind  of  biU  noir  of 
the  school— Ann  Jane  T ^.  Both  of  her  parents  were  drunk- 
ards, and  were  half  the  time  on  the  Island  under  arrest ;  she 
herself  was  twice  found  drunk  in  the  School  before  she  was 
thirteen  years  old ;  once  she  attacked  the  teacher  riolently. 
She  swept  crossings  for  a  liying,  and  '  lived  about/  often  sleep- 
ing in  halls  and  stairways ;  for  a  year  she  occupied  the  same 
bed  and  liyingroom  with  eight  large  boys  and  girls  from  the 
school,  and  some  thirteen  grown  people ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  was  a  dance-saloon  and  place  of  bad  character.  Annie 
seemed  a  hopeless  case;  she  swore  uid  used  the  most  yile  lan- 
guage, and  was  evidently  growing  up  to  be  a  most  abandoned 
woman.  The  teacher  of  the  Lord  Industrial  School,  Miss  Blod- 
gett,  was  a  person  of  singular  sweetness  and  dignity  of  char- 
acter, as  well  as  remarkable  personal  beauty.  She  soon  acquired 
a  great  influence  over  the  wild  girL  Once  little  Annie  was 
found  waiting  with  her  broom  in  a  bitter  storm  of  sleet  and  liail 
on  a  comer,  and  the  teacher  asked  her  why  she  was  there  T  and 
why  she  did  not  go  home?  She  said  she  only  wanted  just  to 
see  the  teachei^-and  the  fact  was  she  hadn't  any  home—'  for 
you  know.  Miss  Blodgett,  there  is  no  one  cares  for  me  in  all  New 
Tork  but  you  I '    This  touched  the  teacher's  heart. 

''At  length  the  father  died  on  BlackweU's  Island,  and  the 
mother  was  in  prison,  and  Miss  B.  persuaded  Annie  to  go  away 
to  a  place  she  had  found  for  her  in  an  excellent  family  in  the 
West.  When  the  mother  came  out  she  was  furious,  and  often 
m^e  Miss  B.  tremble  for  fear  she  would  insist  on  having  the 
child  biusk ;  but  she  gradually  saw  her  absence  was  for  the 
best.    Now  the  mother  is -permanently  in  the  Alms-house. 

"  The  following  letter  came  recently  about  Annie,  who  has 
been  in  her  place  some  three  years.  The  liberal  and  kind 
10 
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friendi  of  the  School  will  feel  that  one  such  ease  will  npMj 
mil  their  sacrifioes.  Tet  theie  aie  hondreds  like  them,  though 
not  00  striking. 

^  It  ihonld  be  obeerred  that  nearljr  all  the  scholars  live  a  good 
deal  as  Annie  did,  in  crowded  tenements,  and  more  or  less  asso> 
dated  with  dance-saloons  and  places  of  bad  character.  Yet  onlj 
one  has  erer  gone  astrajr.    Here  is  the  letter : 

- '  F ,  III.,  Feb.  15, 1870. 

"MtDbabMissFlaoo— Your  favor  of  the  25th  nit.  was  dolj 
leceiTed.  I  am  verj  happjr  to  be  able  to  gire  70a  good  accounts 
of  Annie,  abont  whom  jon  inqnire.  She  has  been  with  us  con- 
stantly since  she  left  you,  and  is  now  our  main  dependence. 
We  have  sent  her  to  school  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time, 
and  she  is  now  in  constant  attendance  there.  Her  truthfulness 
and  honesty  are  something  quite  remarkable.  We  do  not  think 
she  has  eaten  a  piece  of  cake  or  an  apple,  without  special  per- 
mission, since  she  has  been  with  us.  Nothing  seems  to  give  her 
more  pleasure  than  to  be  able  to  do  something,  espedall/  for 
Mrs.  W.  or  mjsell  We  have  been  inquired  of  about  getting 
such  girls,  bj  other  people— our  friends.  Hare  jou  others  whom 
you  wish  to  place  in  situations  which  we  could  assure  you  would 
be  good  T  If  so,  please  inform  me  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
jon  are  accustomed  to  do  it.  Do  you  pay  their  fare  to  their  new 
home,  and  are  there  any  other  particulars  about  which  parties 
would  wish  to  be  informed  T    Bespeetfully  yours, 

•"GEO.W.  W.'" 

Since  .Mr.  Lord's  death,  another  treasorer,  Mr.  D. 
E.  Hawlejy  is  bearing  the  burden  of  the  School,  and, 
in  company  with  a  committee  of  prominent  business- 
men of  the  First  Ward,  is  making  it  a  benefit  not  to 
be  measured,  to  aU  the  poor  people  of  the  quarter. 

A  TBVLT  "BAGOXD  SCHOQL." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  School  which  is  most  of  a 
^Bagged  School,'' of  all  these,  is  in  one  of  the fbcmer 
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fashionable  quarters  of  the  city.  The  qnainty  pleasing 
old  square  called  St  John's  Park  is  now  occupied  as 
a  freight  depots  and  the  handsome  residences  border- 
ing it  have  become  tenement-houses.  Between  the 
grand  freight  station  and  the  rivery  overlooked  by  the 
statue  of  the  millionaire^  are  divers  little  lanes  and 
alleys,  flUed  with  a  wretched  population. 

Their  children  are  gathered  into  this  School.  An 
ui>-hin  work  the  teachers  have  had  of  it  tlius  far,  owing 
to  the  extreme  poverty  and  misery  of  the  parentSyand 
the  little  aid  received  from  the  fortunate  classes. 

VOUBTSEHTH  WABD  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  large  and  useM  charily,  and  is  guided  by 
two  sisters  of  great  elevation  of  purpose  and  earnest- 
ness of  character,  who  are  known  as  ^^  Friends  of  the 
Poor"  in  all  that  quarter. 

THE  COLOBBD  SOHOOIi. 

Here  gather  great  numbers  of  destitute  colored 
children  of  the  city.  Some  are  rough  boys  and  young 
men,  who  are  admirably  controlled  by  a  most  gentle 
lady,  who  is  Principal;  her  assistant  was  fittingly  pre- 
pared for  the  work  by  teaching  among  the  freedmen. 

The  colored  people  of  the  city  seldom  fall  into  such 
helpless  poverty  as  the  foreign  whites ;  still  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  destitution  and  exposure  to  temptation 
among  them.    The  children  seem  to  learn  as  readily- 
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M  wUteSi  thoagh  they  are  aflOicted  with  a  more  sullen 
temper,  and  require  to  be  managed  more  delicately— 
praiae  and  ridicule  being  indispensable  implements  for 
tiie  teacher.  Their  singing  fiir  surpasses  that  of  our 
^    other  scholars. 

Among  our  other  schools  is  a  most  useM  one 
for  a  peculiarly  wild  dass,  in  the  Biyington-street 
Lodging-house ;  one  in  West  Fifty-third  and  in  West 
Ilfly-second  Streets,  and  a  very  large  and  well-con:- 
ducted  one  tor  the  shanty  population  near  the  Park, 
called 

THX  PABX  SCHOOL. 

A  very  spirited  teacher  here  manages  numbers  of 
wild  boys  and  ungovemed  girls.  The  most  interest- 
ing feature  is  a  ]^ight-school,  where  pupils  come,  some 
from  a  mile  distant,  having  labored  in  foctories  or 
street-trades  all  day  long— sometimes  even  giving  up 
their  suppers  for  the  sake  of  the  lessons,  with  a  hun- 
ger for  knowledge  which  the  children  of  the  fetvofed 
classes  know  little  o£  Two  other  Schools  shall  con- 
clude our  catalogue— one  in  the  House  of  Industry 
(West  Sixteenth  Street),  and  the  other  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth-street Lodging-house.  Both  Schools  are  strug- 
gling with  great  obstacles  and  difficulties,  as  they 
are  planted  in  the  quarter  which  has  produced  the 
notorious  ^  liHneteenth-street  Gang."  The  teacher  in 
tlie  latter  has  already  overcome  most  of  them,  and  has 
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tamed  as  wild  a  set  of  little  street-barbarians  as  ever 
plagued  a  sohool-teacher. 


A  rigid  role  has  been  laid  down  and  followed  oat7 
in  these  Schools— that  is,  not  to  admit  or  retain  pupils] 
ho  might  be  in  the  Pablic  Schools.    Our  olyect  is  to 

lupplement  these  nseftd  public  institutions,  and  we 
I  TO  continually  sending  the  ddldren  forth,  when  th^ 
I  eem  fit,  to  take  places  in  the  Free  Schools.    Many, 

Lowever,  are  always  too  poor,  ragged  and  necessarily 
in  attendance,  to  be  adapted  to  the  more 
^tlc  and  respectable  places  of  instruction.    As 
been  already  mentioned,  the  plan  has  been  steadily 

ursued  Ifrom  the  beginning  by  the  writer,  to  make 
these  as  good  Primary  Schools  as  under  the  circum- 
stances they  were  capable  of  becoming.  The  grade  of 
the  teachers  has  been  constantly  raised,  and  many  of 
the  graduates  of  our  best  training  academy  for 
teachers  in  ITew  York  State— the  Oswego  Normal 
School— have  been  secured  at  remuneratiye  salaries. 
^  Within  the  last  fbur  years,  also,  a  new  officer  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  con- 
Htantly  examine  the  schools  and  teachers,  keep  them 
4t  the  highest  grade  possible,  and  visit  the  fiunilies  of 
ilie  children.  This  place  hacr  been  ably  filled  by  an 
ii^telligent  and  educated  g^itleman,  Mr.  John  W. 
skinner,  with  the  best  eObots  on  our  system  of 
instruction* 
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Our  plan  of  visitation  among  the  fiynUies  of  the 
poor,  whereby  the  helping  hand  is  held  out  to  Juvenile 
poverty  and  ignorance  aU  the  whiles  has  been  effeo* 
tnally  carried  oot  by  a  very  earnest  worker,  Mr.  M. 
Dnpny,  in  the  lower  wards,  and  by  a  young  Gteiman- 
American  <tf  much  Judgment  and  seal,  Mr.  Hobte,  \ 
iu  the  German  .quarter,  and  by  quite  a  number  of 
ftmale  visitors. 
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i 

THB  BEST  BEMEDT  FOB  JUYBNILB  PAUPXBISIIL  t 

I 

**AmAllotwllMiimMpwUtnM«iUtiR«p«rl'bcMBaM.'*  ' 


AHONa  the  lowest  i>oor  of  New  York,  as  we  stated 
in  a  previous  chapter^  the  influence  of  i>vercratoding 
has  been  incredibly  debasing.  When  we  find  half  a 
dozen  fiEunilies — a»  we  firequently  do— occupying  one 
room,  the  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls  of  all  ages  sleeping  near  each  other,  the  result 
is  inevitable.  The  older  persons  commit  unnatural 
crimes;  the  younger  grow  up  with  hardly  a  sense  of 
personal  dignity  or  purity;  the  girls  are  corrupted 
even  in  childhood;  and  the  boys  become  naturally 
thieves,  vagrants,  and  vicious  characters.  Such 
apartments  are  at  once  ^^  fever-nests  "  and  seminaries 
of  vice.  The  inmates  are  weakened  and  diseased 
physically,  and  degraded  spiritually.  Where  these 
houses  abound,  as  formerly  in  the  Five  Points,  or  now 
in  the  First  Ward,  or  near  Oorleai's  Hook,  or  in  the 
Seventeenth  Ward  near  the  Tenth  Avenue,  there  is 
gradually  fonned  a  hideous  society  of  vice  and  pau- 
perism. The  men  are  idle  and  drunken,  the  women 
la^,  quarrelsome,  and  given  to  begging;  the  children 
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866  nothing  but  examples  of  dronkennees,  lusty  and 
idleness^  and  they  grow  up  inevitably  as  sharperSy 
b^garsy  thieves,  bnrglarsy  and  prostitutes.  Amid 
such  oommunities  of  outcasts  the  institutions  of  edu- 
cation and  religion  are  comparatively  powerless. 
W)iat  is  done  for  the  children  on  one  sacred  day  is 
wipedout  by  the  influence  of  the  week,  and  even  daily 
instruction  has  immense  difficulty  in  counteracting  the 
lessons  of  home  and  parents. 

For  such  children  of  the  outcast  poor,  a  more  radi- 
I  cal  cure  is  needed  than  the  usual  influences  of  school 
I  and  church. 

The  same  obstacle  also  appeared  soon  with  the 
homeless  lads  and  girls  who  were  taken  into  the  Lodg- 
ing-houses. Though  without  a  home,  they  were  often 
not  legally  vagrant— that  is,  they  had  some  ostensible 
occupation,  some  street-trade— and  no  judge  would 
commit  them,  unless  a  very  flagrant  case  of  vagrancy 
was  made  out  against  thenu    Th^  were  unwilling  to 

Esent  to  Asylums,  and,  indeed,  were  so  numerous 
ut  aU  the  Asylums  of  the  State  could  not  contain 
BDL  Moreover,  ^eir  care  and  charge  in  public 
institutions  would  have  entailed  expenses  on  the  city 
so  heavy,  that  tax-payers  would  not  have  consented  to 
the  burden. 

The  workers,  also,  in  this  movement  Mt  from  the 
beginning  that  ^  asylum-life'^  is  not  the  best  training 
to  outcast' diildren  in  preparing  them  for  jKractical 
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life.    In  large  buildings,  where  a  multitade  of  ohildrea  ^ 

are  gathered  together,  the  bad  oonupt  the  good,  and 

the  good  are  not  educated  in  the  virtues  of.  real  life. 

The  machinery,  too,  which  is  so  necessary  in  such 

large  institutions,  unfits  apoor  boy  or  giil  fbr  practical 

handwork. 

^    ^  The  founders  of  the  Ohildren's  Aid  Society  early| 

\  sawthatthebestof  all  Asylums  for  the  outcast  child^^ 

■   is  the /armar't  Aomtf.  "* 

I        The  United  States  have  the  enormous  advantagS? 

!    over  all  other  countries,  in  the  treatment  of  difficult/ 

!   questions  of  pauperism  and  reform,  that  they  possess 


\  a  practically  unlimited  area  of  arable  land.    Gfh^e- 
I  mand  for  labor  on  this  land  is  beyond  any  present 
[  supply.    Moreover,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  in 
A  America  our  most  solid  and  intelligent  dass.    From 
i  the  nature  of  their  circumstances,  their  laborers, 
\  or  ^^help,"  must  be  members  of  their  feunilies,  and 
I  share  in  their  social  tone.    It  is,  accordingly,  of  the 
I  utmost  importance  to  them  to  train  up  children  who 
j  shall  aid  in  their  work,  and  be  associates  of  their 
;  own  children.    A  servant  who  is  nothing  but  a  serv- 
1  ant,  would  be,  with  them,  disagreeable  and  inconve- 
'  nient.    They  like  to  educate  their  own  ^^  help.''    WitlH 
their  overflowing  supply  of  food  also,  each  new  mouth  I 
in  the  household  brings  no  drain  on  their  means.^ 
.  Children  are  a  blessing,  and  the  mere  feeding  of  a 
young  boy  or  girl  is  not  considered  at  all. 
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With  this  fortunate  state  of  things,  it  was  bat  a 
natoral  infaienoe  that  the  important  movement  now 
inaogorating  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortonate  ohil- 
dien  of  ]^ew  York  shonld  at  onoe  strike  upon  a  plan 
of 

SldGBATIOV. 

Simple  and  most  efTective  as  this  ingenious  scheme 
now  seems— which  has  accomplished  more  in  relieving 
liTew  York  of  youthftil  crime  and  misery  than  all  other 
charities  together— at  the  outset  it  seemed  as  difficult 
!  and  perplexing  as  does  the  shnilar  cure  proposed  now 

in  Great  Britain  for  a  more  terrible  condition  of  the 
diildren  of  the  poor. 

Among  other  objections,  it  was  feared  that  the 
farmers  would  not  want  the  children  for  help;  that, 
if  they  took  them,  the  latter  would  be  liable  to  ill- 
treatment,  or,  if  well  treated,  would  corrupt  the  virtu- 
ous children  around  them,  and  thus  Kew  York  would 
be  scattering  seeds  of  vice  and  corruption  all  over  the 
land.  Accidents  might  occur  to  the  unhappy  little 
ones  thus  sent,  bringing  odium  on  the  benevolent 
persons  who  were  dispatching  them  to  the  country. 
How  were  places  to  be  found  t  How  were  the  demand 
and  supply  Ibr  children's  labor  to  be  connected  t 
How  were  the  right  employers  to  be  selectedt  And, 
when  the  children  were  placed,  how  were  their  inter- 
'  ests  to  be  watched  over,  and  acts  of  oppression  or 
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hard  dealing  pievented  or  punishedt  Were fhey  to 
be  indentured,  or  nott  If  this  was  the  right  scheme, 
why  had  it  not  been  tried  long  ago  in  onr  cities  or  in 
Bnglandt  iff^  \ 

These  and  innumerable  similar  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections were  offered  to  this  projected  plan  of  reliev- 
ing the  city  of  its  yonthftd  pauperism  and  suffering. 
Th^  aU  fell  to  the  ground  before  the  confident  efforts 
to  carry  out  a  well-laid  scheme;  and  practical  experi- 
ence has  justified  none  of  them. 

To  awaken  the  demand  for  these  children^  circu- 
lars were  sent  out  through  the  city  weeklies  and  the 
rural  papers  to  the  country  districts.  Hundreds  of 
applications  poured  in  at  once  firom  the  fEumers  and 
mechanics  all  through  the  Union.  At  first,  we  made 
the  effort  to  meet  individual  applications  by  sending 
just  the  kind  of  children  wanted;  but  this  soon  be- 
came impracticable. 

Each  applicant  or  employer  always  called  for  ^a 
perfect  child,"  without  any  of  the  taints  of  earthly  de- 
pravity. The  girls  must  be  pretty,  good-tempered, 
not  given  to  purloining  sweetmeats,  and  fond  of 
making  fires  at  daylight,  and  with  a  constitutional 
love  for  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible-lessons.  The  boys 
must  be  well  made,  of  good  stock,  never  disposed  to 
steal  apples  or  pelt  cattle,  using  language  of  perfect 
propriety,  and  delighting  in  fiunily-worship  and 
prayer-meetings  more  than  in  fishing  or  skating  par- 
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tieB.  These  demands,  of  oonrse,  were  not  always 
snooessftdly  complied  with.  Moreoyer,  to  those  who 
desired  the  children  of  ^bloe  eyes,  fiEur  hair,  and 
blond  complexion,"  we  were  sme  to  send  the  dark- 
eyed  and  bnmette;  and  the  particalar  yirtaes  wished 
f<ff  were  very  often  precisely  those  that  the  child  was 
deficient  in.  It  was  evidmtly  altogether  too  mndi  of 
a  lottery  tc^  bereaved  parents  or  benevolent  employ- 
ers to  receive  children  in  that  way. 

Yet,  even  nnder  this  incomplete  plan,  there  were 
many  cases  like  the  following,  which  we  extract  from 
our  Journal: — 

▲  WAIF. 

".  In  Tijiiting,  during  May  Uei,  near  the  docks  at  the  foot  of 
Twentj-thiid  Street,  I  foand  a  boy,  aboat  twelre  jeam  of  age, 
flitting  on  the  wharf,  Terj  ragged  and  wretched-looking.  I  asked . 
him  where  he  lived,  and  he  made  the  answer  one  hears  so  often 
from  these  children—'  I  don't  lire  nowhere.'  On  further  inquirj, 
it  appeared  that  his  parents  had  died  a  few  jears  before— that 
his  aunt  took  him  for  a  while,  but,  being  a  drunken  woman,  had 
at  length  turned  him  awaj ;  and  for  some  time  he  had  slept  in 
a  box  in  Twentj-second  Street,  and  the  boyi  fed  him,  he  occasjion- 
ally  making  a  sixpence  with  holding  horses  or  doing  an  errand. 
He  had  eaten  nothing  that  day,  though  it  was  afternoon.  I  gave 
him  something  to  eat,  and  he  promised  to  oome  up  the  next  day 
to  the  office. 

"He  came  up,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  together.  He  was 
naturally  an  intelligent  b<^,  of  good  temperament  and  organisa- 
tion ;  but  in  our  Christian  dty  of  New  York  he  had  nerer  heard 
of  Jesus  CShrist  I  His  mother,  long  ago,  had  taught  him  a  prayer, 
and  occasionally  he  said  this  in  the  dark  nights,  Ijing  on  the 
hoaidfl.    *    *    *    Of  schools  or  churohes,  of  oouse,  he  knew 
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nothing.  We  sent  him  to  a  gentleman  in  Delaware,  who  had 
wished  to  make  the  experiment  of  bringing  np  a  yagnnt  boy  of 
the  citj.    He  thus  writes  at  his  arriyal : — 

" '  The  bo7  reached  Wilmington  in  eafetjr,  where  I  found  him 
a  few  houm  after  he  arrived.  Poor  boj  1  He  bears  about  him» 
or,  rather,  if,  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  life  he  has  led— 
covered  with  vermin,  almost  a  leper,  ignorant  in  the  extreme* 
and  seeming  wonder-struck  almost  at  the  voice  of  kindness  and 
^jmpathj,  and  bewildered  with  the  idea  of  possessing  a  ward- 
robe  gotten  for  him. 

"'  So  far  as  I  can  Judge  from  so  short  an  observation,  I  should 
think  him  an  amiable  boj,  grateful  for  kindness  shown  him, 
rather  timid  than  energetic,  yet  bj  no  means  deficient  in  intel- 
lectual capacity,  and  altogether  such  a  one  as,  hy  God's  help,  can 
be  made  something  ot  Such  as  he  is,  or  may  turn  out  to  be,  I 
accept  the  trust  conferred  upon  me,  not  insensible  of  the  respons- 
ibilitj  I  incur  in  thus  becoming  the  instructor  and  trainer  of  a' 
being  destined  to  an  endless  life,  of  which  that  which  he  passes 
under  mj  care,  while  but  the  beginning,  may  determine  all  the 
rest.' 

'^  In  a  letter  six  months  later,  he  writes  :— 

" '  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  Jobnnj 
S  continues  to  grow  in  favor  with  us  all.  Having  been  re- 
claimed from  his  vagrant  habits,  which  at  first  dung  pretty  dose 
to  him,  he  may  now  be  s^d  to  be  a  steady  and  industrious  boy. 

" '  I  have  not  had  occasion,  since  he  has  been  under  my  care, 
to  reprove  him  so  often  as  once  even,  having  found  gentle  and 
kindly  admonition  quite  sufficient  to  restrain  him.  He  is  afi'eo- 
tionate  in  disposition,  very  truthful,  and  remarkably  free  from 
the  use  of  profane  or  rough  language.  I  find  less  occasion  to 
look  after  him  than  is  usual  with  children  of  his  age,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  the  animals  intrusted  to  his  care  are  well 
attended  to,  etc. 

"'  *  *  *  Johnny  is  now  a  very  good  speller  out  of  books, 
reads  quite  fairly,  and  will  make  a  superior  penmim— an  apt 
scholar,  and  very  fond  of  his  books.  I  have  been  his  teacher 
thus  far.  He  attends  regularly  a  Sabbath  School,  of  which  I 
have  the  superintendence,  and  the  religious  serrieee  which 
follow,*  *• 
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The  effort  to  place  the  dty-cMdren  of  the  street  in 
oonntry  fiunilies  levealed  a  spirit  of  humanity  and 
kindness,  thronghout  the  roral  districts,  which  was 
tmly  ddightM  to  see.  People  bore  with  these  chil- 
dren of  poverty,  sometimes,  as  they  did  not  with  their 
own«  There  was— and  not  in  one  or  two  fiEonilies 
alone— a  sublime  spirit  of  patience  exhibited  toward 
these  unfortunate  little  creatures,  a  bearing  with  de- 
fects and  inherited  evils,  a  forgiving  over  and  over 
i^;ain  of  sins  and  wrongs,  which  showed  how  deep  a 
hold  the  spirit  of  Christ  had  taken  of  many  of  our 
countrywomen* 

To  receive  such  a  letter  as  this  elevated  one^s  re- 
qpect  for  human  nature  :—- 

"fi ,  Omo,  FebroAry  14, 1859. 

*'  I  wish  to  add  a  few  woids  to  Carrie's  letter,  to  inform  jou 
of  her  welfare  and  progreM.  Aa  she  has  s^d,  it  is  now  one  year 
since  she  came  to  ns ;  and,  in  looking  back  npon  the  time,  I  feel 
that,  considering  her  mental  deficiencies,  she  has  made  as  mnch 
progress  in  learning  as  could  be  expected.  Her  health,  which 
was  at  first  and  for  sereral  months  the  greatest  source  of  anxietj 
to  us,  is  so  much  improved  that  she  Is,  indeed,  veU.  Her  eyes 
are  better;  though  rather  weak,  they  do  not  much  interfere  with 
her  studies.  She  could  neither  sew  nor  knit  when  she  came 
here,  and  she  can  now  do  plain  kinds  of  both,  if  It  is  prepared 
for  her.  She  could  not  tell  aU  the  alphabet,  and  could  speU  only 
three  or  four  words.  She  now  reads  quite  fiuently,  though  some- 
times stopping  at  a  'hard  word,'  and  is  as  good  at  spelling  as 
many  Yankee  children  of  her  age.  I  hope  she  has  learned  some 
wholesome  moral  truths,  and  she  has  receired  much  religious 
instruction.  Though  really  quite  a  conscientious  child  when  she 
came,  she  had  a  haUt  of  tiling  Ues  to  screen  herself  from  hlams, 
to  whidi  aho  is  peculiarly  sensitiTe;  but  I  think  she  ha*  been 
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eared  of  Uiii  for  a  long^timo,  and  I  plaeo  perfect  eoofidenee  in 
her  word  and  in  her  honesty.  I  sneoeeded  in  getting  her  fitted 
to  enter  one  of  our  intermediate  echools  bjr  tearfilng  her  at  home 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  winter.  I  am'  obliged,  on 
aooonnt  of  her  exceeding  doUneae,  to  fpend  much  time  in  teach- 
ing her  ont  of  fohool,  in  order  that  she  majr  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  her  disses.  But  I  think  this  has  been  a  work  worth  doing* 
and  I  espeoialljr  feel  it  to  be  so  now,  as  I  am  empl^Tod  in  this 
retrospect. 

«'I  am  often  asked  bjmj  friends,  who  think  thechUd  is  little 
more  than  half-witted,  why  I  do  not '  send  her  back,  and  get  a 
brighter  one.'  M7  answer  is,  that  she  is  Just  the  one  who  needs 
the  care  and  kindness  which  ProTidenoe  has  put  it  into  my  power 
to  bestow.  We  lore  her  dearly ;  but,  if  I  did  not,  I  should  not 
think  of  sending  her  back  to  such  a  place  as  joxlx  great  dtj. 
She  is  Just  one  of  those  who  could  be  imposed  upon  and  abused, 
and  perhaps  may  nerer  be  able  to  take  care,  of  herself  wholly.** 

Having  found  the  defects  of  onr  first  plan  of  emi- 
gration, we  soon  inaognrated  another,  which  has  since 
been  fidlowed  out  successfolly  during  nearly  twenty 
years  of  constant  action. 

We  formed  little  companies  of  emigrants,  and,  [ 
after  thoroughly  cleaning  and  clothing  them,  put  them 
under  a  competent  agent,  and,  first  selecting  a  village 
where  there  was  a  call  or  opening  for  such  a  party,  we 
dispatched  them  to  the  place. 

The  fjBoming  community  having  been  duly  notified, 
there  was  usually  a  dense  crowd  of  people  at  the  sta- 
tion, awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  youthftal  travelers. 
The  sight  of  the  little  company  of  the  children  of  mis- 
fortune^ always  touched  the  hearts  of  a  population 
naturally  generous.    Th^  were  soon  billeted  around 
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among  fhe  citizens^  and  the  following  day  a  public 
meeting  was  called  in  the  church  or  town-hall,  and  a 
committee  appointed  of  leading  citizens.  The  agent 
then  addressed  the  assembly,  stating  the  benevolent 
objects  of  the  Sodety,  and  something  of  the  history 
of  the  childreiL  The  sight  of  their  worn  faces  was  a 
most  i>athetic  enforcement  of  his  argoments.  People 
who  were  childless  came  forward  to  adopt  children; 
others,  who  had  not  intended  to  take  any  into  their 
fiunilies,  were  induced  to  apply  for  them;  and  many 
who  really  wanted  the  children's  labor  pressed  forward 
to  obtain  it 

In  every  American  community,  especially  in  a 
Western  one,  there  are  many  spare  places  at  the  table 
of  life.  There  is  no  harassing  ^<  struggle  for  exist- 
ence." They  have  enough  for  themselves  and  the 
stranger  too.  Not,  perhaps,  thinking  of  it  before,  yet, 
the  orphan  behig  placed  in  their  presence  without 
friends  or  home,  they  glsydjj  welcome  and  train  him. 
The  committee  decide  on  the  applications.  Sometimes 
there  is  almost  a  case  for  Solomon  before  them.  Two 
eager  mothers  without  children-  claim  some  little  waif 
thus  cast  on  the  strand  before  them.  Sometimes  the 
fiunHy  which  has  taken  in  aflne  ladfor  the  night  feels 
that  it  cannot  do  without  him,  and  yet  the  committee 
prefer  abetter  home  for  him.  And  so  hours  of  discus- 
simi  and  selection  pass.  Those  who  are  able,  i>ay  the 
fues  of  the  children,  or  otherwise  make  some  gift  to 
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the  Sodeiyy  until  at  length  the  business  of  charity  is 
finished,  and  a  little  band  of  young  wayfiaiers  and 
homeless  rovers  in  the  world  find  themselves  in  com- 
fortable and  kind  homes,  with  all  the  boundless  ad- 
vantages and  opportonities  of  the  Western  feamai's 
life  about  them. 
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PBOTIDnf a  OOX719TBY  HOMES. 
THX  OFPOBinOS  TO  THXB  BB1IXDT—IT8  XFFXCT8. 

This  most  sound  and  practical  of  charitieB  always 
met  with  an  intense  opposition  here  from  a  certain 
dassy  for  bigoted  reasons.  The  poor  were  early 
taoghty  even  from  the  altar^  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
emigration  was  one  of  ^  proselytizing^''  and  that  every 
jshild  thns  taken  forth  was  made,  a  ^^  Protestant.'^ 
Stories  were  spread,  too,  that  these  nnfortonate  chil- 
dren were  re-named  in  the  West,  and  that  thns  even 
brothers  and  sisters  might  meet  and  perhaps  manyl 
Others  scattered  the  pleasant  information  that  the 
little  ones  <<  were  sold  as  slaves,"  and  tliat  the  agents 
Spriched  themselves  from  the  transaction. 

These  #ere  the  obstacles  and  objections  among 
tlie  poor  themselves.  So  powerM  were  these,  thai  it 
would  often  happen  that  a  poor  woman,  seeing  her  child 
becoming  mined  on  the  streets,  and  soon  plainly  to 
oome  £»rth  as  a  cadminal,  would  prefer  this  to  a  good 
home  in  the  West;  and  we  would  have  the  discourage- 
ment of  beholding  the  lad  a  thief  behind  prison-bars, 
when  a  Jouiney  to  tibe  country  would  have  saved 
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him.  Most  distressing  of  all  was,  when  a  dnmken 
mother  or  father  followed  a  half-starved  boy^  already 
scarred  and  sore  with  their  bratality,  and  snatched 
him  from  one  of  our  parties  of  little  emigrants,  all 
joyftd  with  their  new  prospects,  only  to  beat  him  and 
leave  him  on  the  streets. 

With  a  small  number  of  the  better  classes  there 
was  also  a  determined  opposition  to  this  humane 
remedy.  What  may  be  called  the  "  Asylum-interest '^  ^ 
set  itself  in  stiff  repugnance  to  our  emigration-scheme. 
They  claimed — and  I  presume  the  most  obstinate 
among  them  still  claim — that  we  were  scattering 
poison  over  the  country,  and  that  we  benefited  neither 
the  farmers  nor  the  children.  They  urged  that  a 
restraint  of  a  few  years  in  an  Asylum  or  House  of  De- 
tention rendered  these  children  of  poverty  much  more 
flt  for  practical  life,  and  purified  them  to  be  good 
members  of  society. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  ground  that,  as 
our  children  were  not  criminals,  but  simply  destitute 
and  homeless  boys  and  girls,  usually  with  some  osten- 
sible occui>ation,  they  could  not  easily,  on  any  legal 
grounds,  be  inclosed  within  Asylums;  that,  if  they 
were,  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  would  be 
enormous,  while  the  cost  of  a  temporary  care  of  them 
in  our  Schools  and. Lodging-houses,  and  their  trans- 
ferrence  to  the  West,  was  only  trifling— in  the  propor- 
tion of  fifteen  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars^ 
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leckoning  the  latter  as  a  year's  cost  for  a  child's  sap- 
port  in  an  Aq^lnoL  Forthermorey  we  held  and  stoutly 
nudntained  that  an  a^lmn-life  is  a  bad  prei>aration 
for  practical  life.  The  child,  moi|t  of  all,  needs  indi- 
)^^daal  care  and  sympathy.  InanAfiylnm^heis^^Letter 
B,  of  Class  3,"  or  <<  No.  2,  of  GeU  426,"  and  that  is  aU 
that  is  known  of  hinu     As  a  poor  boy,  who  most  live 

[in  a  small  honse,  he  ought  to  learn  to  draw  his  own 
water,  to  split  his  wood,  kindle  his  fires,  and  light  his 
candle;  as  an  ^institutional  diild,''  he  is  lighted, 
wanned,  and  watered  by  machineiy.  He  has  achild's 
imitbtion,  a  desire  to  please  his  superiors,  and  readi- 
ness to  be  influenced  by  his  companions.  In  a  great 
carayansary  he  soon  learns  the  external  virtues  which 
secure  him  a  good  bed  and  meal— decorum  and  appar- 
ent iiiety  and  discipline— while  he  practices  the  vices 
and  unnamable  habits  which  masses  of  boys  of  any 
class  nearly  always  teach  one  another.  IBQs  virtue 
seems  to  have  an  alms-house  flavor;  even  liis  vices  do 
not  present  the  firank  character  of  a  thorough  street- 
be^;  he  is  found  to  lie  easily,  and  to  be  veiy  weak, 
under  temptation ;  somewhat  given  to  hypocrisy,  and 
something  of  a  sneak.    And,  what  is  very  natural,  t^ 

f  longer  hei$  in  ike  Atylun^  ike  leu  Uhely  he  i$  to  do  well 
in  outride  l^fe.  I  hope  I  do  no  ii\justice  to  the  imf or- 
tunate  graduates  of  our  Alliums ;  but  that  was  and 
oontinuee  to  be  my  strong  impression  of  the  institu- 
tional effibet  on  an  ordinary  street  boy  or  giiL    Of 
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oonrse  there  are  numerous  exceptional  cases  among 
children— of  criminality  and  inherited  habits,  and 
perverse  and  low  organization,  and  premature  cun- 
ning, lust,  and  temper,  where  a  half-prison  life  may 
be  the  very  best  thing  for  them ;  but  the  msyority  of 
criminals  among  children,  I  do  not  believe,  are  much 
worse  than  the  children  of  the  same  class  outside,  and 
therefore  need  scarcely  any  different  training. 

One  test,  which  I  used  often  to  administer  to  my- 
self, as  to  our  different  systems,  was  to  ask— and  I 
request  any  Asylum  advocate  to  do  the  same— ^^  If 
your  son  were  suddenly,  by  the  death  of  his  i>8Brents 
and  relatives,  to  be  thrown  out  on  the  streets,  i>oor 
and  homeless— as  these  children  are— where  would 
you  prefer  him  to  be  placed— in  an  Aiylum,  or  in  a 
good  fiarmer's  home  in  the  West  t " 

^The  plainest  flaxmer's  home  rather  than  the  best 
*  Asylum— a  thousand  times  I"  was  always  my  sincere 
answer. 

Our  discussion  waxed  warm,  and  was  useM  to 
both  sides.  Our  weak  point  was  that,  if  a  single  boy" 
or  girl  in  a  village,  from  a  large  company  wehadsent, 
turned  out  bad,  there  was  a  cry  raised  that  ^  every 
]^ew-York  poor  child,"  thus  sent  out,  became  ^<  a  thief 
or  a  vagabond,"  and  for  a  time  people  believed  it. 

Our  antagonists  seized  hold  of  this,  and  we  imme- 
diately dispatched  careftd  agents  to  collect  statistics 
in  the  Central  West,  and,  if  possible,  disprove  the 
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charges.  They,  howeyer,  in  the  meaatime,  indiscreetly 
published  their  statistics,  and  from  these  it  appeared 
that  onlytoo  many  of  the  Allium  graduates  committed 
offenses,  and  that  those  of  the  shortest  terms  did  the 
best  The  latter  &ct  somewhat  confased  their  line  of 
i    [  attack. 

The  effort  of  tabulating,  or  making  statistics,  in 
regard  to  the  children  dispatched  by  our  society,  soon 
appeared  exceedingly  difficult,  mainly  because  these 
j  youthfhl  wanderers  shared  the  national  characteristic  ^ 

I  of  loYeK>f-change,  and,  like  our  own  servants  here, 

i  th^  often  left  one  place  for  another,  merely  for  fiuu^ 

i  or  Tariety.    This  was  especially  true  of  the  lads  or  . 

girls  over  sixteen  or  seventeen.     The  offer  of  better 
[  wages,  or  the  attraction  of  a  new  employer,  or  the 

t   I  desire  of  ^moving,"  continually  stirred  up  these  latter 

!    j  to  migrate  to  another  village,  county,  or  State. 

In  1859  we  made  a  comprehensive  effort  to  collect 

;   \  some  of  these  statistics  in  regard  to  our  children  who 

!  had  begun  their  new  life  in  the  West    The  following 

:   !  is  an  extract  from  our  report  at  this  time: — 

!  1 

i    !  ''Daring  the  Ust  spiixig,  the  Becretaiy  made  an  extended 

{    [  joorne/  through  the  Western  States,  to  see  for  hhnself  the  ni^ 

. .  {  tnre  and  results  of  this  work,  carried  on  for  the  last  fire  years 

thiongh  those  States*  under  Mr.  Tra^s  careful  supervision. 
During  thai  time  we  hare  scattered  there  soTeral  thousands  of 
poor  bojs  and  girls.  In  this  Joum^  he  visited  personallj,  and 
heard  directly  of,  manj  hundreds  of  these  little  creatures,  and 
appreciated^  for  the  first  thne»  to  the  f uU  extent,  the  spirit  with 
I  which  the  West  has  opened  its  anns  to  th«m«    The  eflbrt  to 

;•! 

!! 
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reform  and  improve  these  jonng  oaieasts  has  become  a  mlBsion- 
work  there.  Their  labor,  it  is  trae,  ia  needed.  Bat  many  a  time 
a  bonntif  ol  and  Christian  home  is  opened  to  the  miserable  little 
stranger,  his  habits  are  patientlj  corrected,  faalts  without  num- 
ber are  borne  with,  time  and  money  are  expended  on  him,  solely 
and  entirely  from  the  highest  religions  motiTO  of  a  noble  self- 
sacrifice  for  an  unfortunate  fellow-creature.  The  i>eculiar  warm 
heartedness  of  the  Western  people,  and  the  equality  of  all  classes, 
give  them  an  especial  adaptation  to  this  worlc,  and  account  for 
their  success. 

" '  Whererer  we  went '  (we  quote  from  his  account) '  we  found 
the  children  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  the  f  apiilies,  going  to 
the  school  with  the  children,  and  every  way  treated  as  well  as 
any  other  children.  Some  whom  we  had  seen  once  in  the  most 
extreme  misery,  we  beheld  sitting,  clothed  and  clean,  at  hospita- 
ble tables,  calling  the  employer  ,  father,'  loved  by  the  happy 
circle,  and  apparently  growing  up  with  as  good  hopes  and  pros- 
pects as  any  children  in  the  country.  Others  who  had  been  in 
the  dty  on  the  very  line  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  who  at 
any  time  might  have  fallen  into  crime,  we  saw  pursuing  indus- 
trial occupations,  and  gaining  a  good  name  for  themselves  in 
their  village.  The  observations  on  Uiis  Journey  alone  would 
have  rewarded  years  of  labor  for  this  class.  The  results— so  far 
as  we  could  ascertain  them — ^were  remarkable,  and,  unless  we 
reflect  on  the  wonderful  influences  possible  from  a  Christian 
home  upon  a  child  unused  to  kindness,  they  would  almost  seem 
incredible. 

"'The  estimate  we  formed  from  a  considerable  field  of 
servation  was,  that,  out  of  those  sent  to  the  West  under 
fifteen  years,  not  more  than  two  per  eeni,  turned  out  bad;  and, 
even  of  those  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  not  more  than  four  p$r  ] 
cent' 

"  The  former  estimate  is  nearly  the  same  as  one  for 
to  us  since  by  an  intelligent  clergyman  of  Michigan  (Rev.  MrJ 
Gelston,  of  Albion),  of  the  result  in  his  State.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  older  boys  disappear  entirely;  some  few  return  to  the 
dty;  but  it  may  generally  be  assumed  thai  we  hear  of  the  worst 
casen— that  is,  of  those  who  commit  criminal  olfenses,  or  who 
come  under  the  law— and  it  is  these  whom  we  reckoA  as  thf 
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iaUorefl.  One  or  two  of  such  caaea,  oat  of  hundiedf  in  a  given 
district  who  are  doing  well,  sometimes  make  a  great  noise,  and 
gire  a  momentaij  in^ression  tliat  the  work  is  not  coming  oat 
well  there;  and  there  are  always  a  few  weak-minded  people 
who  accept  sach  nunors  without  examination.  Were  the  pro- 
portion of  failures  fkr  greater  than  it  is,  the  work  wonld  still 
he  of  adTantage  to  the  West,  and  a  rich  blessing  to  the  dtj. 

"  It  is  also  remarkable,  as  jears  pass  awaj,  how  few  cases 
erer  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sodetj,  of  ill-treatment  of 
these  children.  The  task  of  distributing  tiiem  is  carried  on  so 
pubUdj  bj  Mr.  Trac^,  and  in  connection  with  such  responsible 
persons,  that  an/  case  of  positiTe  abuse  would  at  once  be  known 
and  corrected  hy  the  communitj  itself. 

'"On  this  journey,'  sajs  the  secretaij, '  we  heard  of  but  one 
instance  eren  of  neglect  We  visited  the  lad,  and  discovered 
that  he  had  not  been  schooled  as  he  should,  and  had  sometimes 
been  left  alone  at  night  in  the  lonely  log-house.  Yet  this  had 
loused  the  feelings  of  the  whole  country-side;  we  removed  the 
boy,  amid  the  tears  and  protestations  of  the  ** father"  and 
^mother,"  and  put  him  in  another  place.  As  soon  as  we  had 
left  the  village,  he  ran  right  back  to  his  old  place  I ' 

4  •  •  •  •  •  « 

''We  give  our  evidence  below,  consisting  of  letters  from 
prominent  gentlemen,  clergymen,  bankers,  farmers.  Judges,  and 
lawyers,  through  the  West,  where  the  main  body  of  these  poor 
children  have  been  placed.  We  think  these  letters,  coming 
from  some  hundred  different  towns,  and  the  evidence  on  our 
books  from  the  boys  themselves,  establish  the  remarkable  suo- 
.  cess  of  the  work.  Some  of  the  writers  speak  of  the  children  as 
thriving  'as  well  as  any  other  children;'  and,  in  some  cases, 
those  who  have  become  disobedient  and  troublesome  are  said  to 
have  been  so  principally  through  the  fault  of  their  employers; 
few  instances,  comparatively,  from  this  four  or  five  thousand, 
are  known  to  have  committed  criminal  offenses— in  some  States 
not  more  than  four  per  cent.^  This  is  true  of  Michigan ;  and  in 
Ohio,  we  do  not  think,  from  all  the  returns  we  can  gather,  that 
'the  proportion  is  even  so  large  as  that.  The  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Christian  Union  for  Indiana,  a  gentleman  of 
the  hij^Mst  respectabili^,  constantly  traveling  through  the 
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These  important  results  were  obtained  in  1859, 
with  but  four  or  five  thousand  children  settled  in  the 
West  We  have  now  in  various  portions  of  our  coun- 
try between  twenty  and  twenty-four  ihoueand  who  have 
been  placed  in  homes  or  provided  with  work. 

The  general  results  are  similar.  The  boys  and 
girls  who  were  sent  out  when  under  fourteen  are 
often  heard  from,  and  succeed  remarkably  weU.  In 
hundreds  of  instances,  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  young  men  and  women  natives  in  the  vil- 
lages. Large  numbers  have  farms  of  their  own,  and 
are  prospering  reasonably  well  in  the  world.     Some 

are  in  the  professions,  some  are  mechanics  or  shqp- 
u 
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State— a  State  where  we  have  placed  five  hundred  and  fifty*  j 

seven  children— ^testifies  that '  verj  few  have  gone  back  to  Now    .  j 

York/  and  that  'he  has  heard  of  no  one  who  has  committed  ; 

criminal  offenses/  ; 

"  The  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Reform  School,  one  of  | 

the  most  successful  and  experienced  men  in  this  eountr/  in      .  ' 

juvenile  reform,  states  that  his  institution  had  never  had  but  | 

three  of  our  children  committed  hy  the  Illinois  SUte  Courts,  \ 

though  we  have  sent  tOt  the  State  two  hundred  and  siztj-five,  ! 

and  such  an  institution  is,  of  course,  the  place  where  criminal  ^ 

children  of  this  class  would  at  once  be  committed.  I 

"  A  prominent  gentleman  residing  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  { 

in  the  neighborhood  of  which  we  have  put  out  about  one  hun-  j 

dred  and  twenty,  writes:  '  I  think  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  I 

no  equal  number  of  children  raised  here  are  superior  to  those  \ 
70U  have  placed  out/   Two  prominent  gentlemen  from  Pennsyl-                      .  * 

vania,  one  of  them  a  leading  Judge  in  ike  State,  write  that  they  { 

have  not  known  an  instance  of  one  of  our  children  being  impris-  ! 

oned  for  a  criminal  offense,  though  we  have  sent  four  hundred  | 

and  Bixtjr-ahie  to  this  SUte/'                                             (  ; 
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keepers;  the  girls  ore  generally  well  marriecL  Quite 
a  number  have  sent  donations  to  the  Society^  and 
some  have  again  in  their  torn  brought  up  poor  chil- 
dren, it  was  estimated  that  more  than  a  thousand 
werejn  the  national  army  in  the  civil  war.  With  them 
the  experiment  of  ^^ Emigration"  has  been  an  un- 
mingled  blessing.  With  the  larger  boys,  as  we  stated 
before^  exact  results  are  more  difficult  to  attain^  aa 
they  leave  their  places  frequently.  Some  few  seem  to 
diift  into  the  Western  cities,  and  take  up  street-trades 
a^;ain.  Very  few,  indeed,  get  back  to  New  York. 
The  great  mass  become  honest  producers  on  the  West- 
em  son  instead  of  burdens  or  pests  here,  and  are 
absorbed  into  that  active,  busy  population ;  not  prob- 
ably becoming  saints-on-earth,  but  not  certainly  prey- 
ing on  the  community,  or  living  idlers  on  the  alms  of 
public.  Many  we  know  who  have  also  led  out 
their  whole  fiunily  from  the  house  of  poverty  here, 
and  have  made  the  last  years  of  an  old  father  or 
mother  easier  and  more  comfortable. 

The  immense,  practically  unlimited  demand  by 
Western  communities  for  the  services  of  these  chil- 
dren shows  that  the  flrst-comers  have  at  least  done 
moderately  well,  especially  as  every  case  of  crime  is 
bruited  over  a  wide  country-side,  and  stamps  the 
whole  tempany  sent  with  disgrace.  These  cases  we 
always  hear  oil  The  lives  of  poor  children  in  these 
homes  seem  like  the  annals  of  great  States  in  this,  that, 
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when  ihey  make  no  report  and  pass  in  silence,  then 
we  may  be  sure  happiness  and  virtue  are  the  role. 
When  they  make  a  noise,  crime  and  misery  pre  vaiL 
Twenty  years^  virtnons  life  in  a  street-boy  makes  no 
impression  on  the  public.  A  single  offonse  is  heard 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  A  theft  of  one  lad  is  imputed 
to  scores  of  others  about  him. 

The  children  are  not  indentured,  but  are  firee  to 
leave,  if  ill-treated  or  dissatisfied;  and  the  farmers 
can  dismiss  them,  if  they  find  them  useless  or  other- 
wise unsuitable. 

This  apparently  loose  arrangement  has  worked 
well,  and  put  both  sides  on  their  good  behavior.  We 
have  seldom  had  any  cases  brought  to  our  attention 
of  ill-treatment.  The  main  complaint  is,  that  the 
older  lads  change  places  often.  This  is  an  unavoid- 
able result  of  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes.  The  employers,  however,  are  ingenious,  and 
succeed  often,  by  little  presents  of  a  cal^  or  pony,  or 
lamb,  or  a  small  piece  of  land,  in  giving  the  child  a 
permanent  interest  in  the  family  and  the  foam. 

On  the  whole,  if  the  warm  discussion  between  the , 
^^  Asylum-interest "  and  the  ^^  Emigration-party  ^  were 
ever  renewed,  probably  both  would  agree  (if  they 
were  candid)  that  their  opponents^  plan  had  virtues 
which  th^  did  not  then  see.  There  are  some  children 
so  perverse,  and  inheriting  such  bad  tendencies,  and 
so  stamped  with  the  traits  of  a  vagabond  life,  that  a 
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.    Beforniatoiy  is  the  best  place  for  ihein.   On  the  other 

handy  the  nu^oiity  of  orphan,  deserted,  and  neglected 

hoys  and  girls  are  far  better  in  a  coontry  home.    The 

.  Asylum  has  its  great  dangers,  and  is  very  expensive. 

! :  The  Emigration-plan  mnst  be  conducted  with  careM 

{  judgment,  and  applied,  so  £bu*  as  is  practicable,  to 

j  children  under,  say,  the  age  of  fourteen  years.   Both 

plans  have  defects,  but,  of  the  two,  the  latter  seems  to 

I .  us  still  to  do  the  most  good  at  the  least  cost. 

r~  A  great  obstacle  in  our  own  particular  experience 
was,  as  was  stated  before,  the  superstitious  opposition 
of  the  poor.  This  is  undoubtedly  cultivated  by  the 
priests,  who  seem  seldom  gifted  with  the  broad  spirit 
of  humanity  of  their  brethren  in  Europe.  They  ap- 
1;  parently  desire  to  keep  the  miserable  masses  here 

'•  under  their  personal  influence. 

i '  Our  action,  however,  in  regard  to  these  waifis,  has 

t  always  been  tair  and  open.    We  knowno  sect  or  race. 

'-  Both  Catholic  and  Protestant  homes  were  offered 

» - 

/  fineely  to  the  children.   No  child's  creed  was  interfered 

!  with.    On  the  committees  themselves  in  the  Western 

I  •  villages  have  frequently  been  Boman  Catholics.   Not- 

j  withstanding  this,  the  cry  of  ^^  proselytizing"  is  still 

I  kept  up  among  the  guides  of  the  poor  against  this 

{ !  most  humane  scheme,  and  continually  checks  our  in- 

j  fioence  for  good  with  the  younger  children,  and  ulti- 
mately  will  probably  diminish  to  a  great  degree  the 

j'  ^useftil  results  we  might  accomplish  in  this  direction* 
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The  experience  we  have  thus  had  tcft  twenty  years 
in  transferring  such  masses  of  poor  children  te  mral 
districts  is  very  instroctiTe  on  the  general  snl^ect  of 
a  Emigration  as  a  core  for  Paaperism."  , 
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BESULT8  Ain>  FACTS  OF  EMiaRiLTIOIf  TO  THB  WEST. 
CUB  1IB8T  naOBASTT  PABTT.    (FBOU.  OUB  JOUBKAL.) 

Mt  A  TIOTOB. 

"Oh  Wedneada/  erening,  with  emigrant*  tickets  to  Detroit, 
we  started  on  the  Isaac  Ifnoton  for  Alban/.  Nine  of  our  oompan/, 
who  missed  the  boat,  were  sent  up  hj  the  morning  ears,  and 
joined  us  in  Albanj,  making  fortj-six  boys  and  girls  from  New 
York,  boond  westward,  and,  to  them,  homeward.  Thej  were 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen— most  of  them  from  ten 
to  twelve^  The  majority  of  them  orphans,  dressed  in  uniform 
-^  l>right,  sharp,  bold,  racy  a  crowd  of  little  fellows  as  can  be 
grown  nowhere  oat  of  the  streets  of  New  York.  The  other  ten 
were  from  New  York  at  large— no  number  or  street  in  particu*. 
lar.  Two  of  these  had  slept  in  nearly  all  the  station-houses  in 
the  dty.  One,  a  keen-eyed  American  boy,  was  bom  in  Chicago 
—an  orphan  now,  and  abandoned  in  New  York  by  an  intemper- 
ate brother.  Another,  a  little  German  Jew,  who  had  been  en- 
tirely  friendless  for  four  years,  and  had  finally  found  his  way 
Into  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-house.  Dick  and  Jack  were  broth- 
ers  of  Sarah  0  ,  whom  we  sent  to  Connecticut.  Their 
lather  is  intemperate;  mother  died  at  Bellevue  Hospital  three 
weeks  since;  and  an  older  brother  has  just  been  sentenced  to 
Sing  Sing  Prison.  Their  father,  a  very  sensible  man  when 
sober,  begged  me  to  take  the  boys  along, '  for  I  am  sure,  sir,  if 
left  in  New  York,  they  will  come  to  the  same  bad  end  as  their 
brother.'  We  took  them  to  a  Bhoe4ihop.  Little  Jack  made 
awkward  work  in  trying  on  a  pair.  'He  don't  know  them,  sir; 
IhfiTC^s  not  been  a  oorer  to  his  feet  for  three  winters.' 

•Siase  thli  tot  tspvlMos^  wt  ktift  slwvs  MBl  oar  eUUna  by  r^gvlsr 
Ints^iadsowtttTla 
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"Another  of  the  ten,  whom  the  boys  call '  Llrerpool/  defies 
description.  Mr.  Gerrj  foand  him  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  a  few 
hours  before  we  left.  Really  only  twelve  years  old,  but  in  dress 
a  seedy  loafer  of  forty.  His  boots,  and  coat,  and  jmnts  would 
hare  held  two  such  boys  easily— filthy  and  ragged  to  the  last 
thread.  Under  Mr.  Tracy's  hands,  at  the  Lodging-house, '  Liv- 
erpool' was  soon  remodeled  into  a  boy  again;  and  when  he 
came  on  board  the  boat  with  his  new  suit,  I  did  not  know  him. 
His  story  interested  us  all,  and  was  told  with  a  quiet,  sad  reserve, 
that  made  us  beliere  him  truthf uL  A  friendless  orphan  in  tho 
streets  of  Liverpool,  he  heard  of  America,  and  determined  .to 
come,  and  after  long  search  found  a  captain  who  shipped  him  as 
cabin-boy.  Landed  in  New  York, '  Liverpool'  found  his  street 
condition  somewhat  bettered.  Here  he  got  occasional  odd  Jobs 
about  the  docks,  found  a  pretty  tight  box  to  sleep  in,  and  now 
and  then  the  sailors  gave  him  a  cast-off  garment,  which  he 
wrapped  and  tied  about  him,  till  he  looked  like  a  walking  rag- 
bundle  when  Mr.  G.  found  him. 

"As  we  steamed  off  from  the  wharf,  the  boys  gave  three 
cheers  for  New  York,  and  three  more  for  'Michigan.'  All 
seemed  as  careless  at  leaving  home  forever,  as  if  they  Irere  on 
a  target  excursion  to  Hoboken. 

"  We  had  a  steerage  passage,  and  after  tho  cracker-box  and  gin- 
ger-bread had  passed  around,  the  boys  sat  down  in  the  gang-way 
and  began  to  sing.  Their  full  chorus  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  passengers,  who  gathered  about,  and  soon  the  captain  sent 
for  us  to  come  to  the  upper  saloon.  There  the  boys  sang  and 
talked,  each  one  telling  his  own  story  separately,  as  he  was 
taken  aside,  till  ten  o'clock,  when  Captain  S.  gave  them  all 
berths  in  the  cabin;  meanwhile,  a  lady  from  Rochester  had 
selected  a  little  boy  for  her  sister,  and  Mr.  B.,  a  merchant  from 
Illinois,  had  made  arrangements  to  take  'Liverpool'  for  his 
store.  I  afterwards  met  Mr.  B.  in  Buffiilo,  and  he  said  he  would 
not  part  with  the  boy  for  any  consideration;  and  I  thought 
then  that  to  take  such  a  boy  from  such  a  condition,  and  put 
him  into  such  hands,  was  worth  the  whole  trip. 

"At  Albany  we  found  the  emigrant  train  did  not  go  out  till 
noon,  and  it  became  a  question  what  to  do  with  the  children  for 
the  intervening  six  hours.   There  was  danger  that  Albany  street* 
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bojs  might  entice  them  off,  or  that  some. might  he  tired  of  the 
jonmej,  and  hide  awaj,  in  order  to  return.  When  thej  were 
gathered  on  the  wharf,  we  told  them  that  im  were  going  to 
Michigan,  and  if  anj  of  them  woold  like  to  go  along,  thej  must 
be  on  hand  for  the  cars.  This  was  enongh.  Thej  hardlj  ven- 
tnred  oat  of  sight.  The  Albanj  bojs  tried  hard  to  coax  some  of 
them  awa/;  but  ours  tamed  the  tables  apon  them,  told  them 
of  Michigan,  and  when  we  were  aboat  readj  to  start,  sereral  of 
tliem  came  ap  bringing  a  stranger  with  them.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  long,  thick,  matted  hair,  anwashed  face,  the 
badger  coat,  and  doable  pants  flowing  in  the  wind— a  regalar 
'snooier.' 

"'Here's  a  bo/  what  wants  to  go  to  Michi^ofi,  sir;  can't  70a 
take  him  with  OS?' 

"'Bat,  do  70a  know  himt  Can  70a  recommend  him  as  a 
suitable  bo7  to  belong  to  our  compan/I'  Ko;  the/  didn't  know 
his  name  eren.  '(My  he's  as  hard-up  as  anj  of  us.  He's  no 
father  or  mother,  and  nobod/  to  live  with,  and  he  sleeps  out  o* 
nights.'  The  boj  pleads  for  himself.  He  would  like  to  go  and 
be  a  farmer— and  to  lire  in  the  country — will  go  anjrwhere  I 
send  him— and  do  well  if  he  can  have  the  chance. 

"  Our  number  is  full— purse  scant — ^it  mmy  be  difficult  to  find 
'  him  a  home.  But  there  is  no  resisting  the  appeal  of  the  boys, 
and  the  importunate  face  of  the  jroung  vagrant.  Perhaps  he 
will  do  well ;  at  any  rate,  we  must  try  him.  If  left  to  float  here 
a  few  months  longer,  his  end  is  certain.  '  Do  you  think  I  can 
go,  sirt'  'Yes,  John,  if  you  will  have  your  face  washed  and 
hair  combed  within  half  an  hour.'  Under  a  brisk  scrubbing,  his 
face  lights  up  several  shades;  but  the  twisted,  tangled  hair, 
matted  for  years,  will  not  yield  to  any  amount  of  washing  and 
pvUing— barbers'  shears  are  the  only  remedy. 

"  So  a  new  volunteer  is  added  to  our  regiment.  Here  is  his 
enrollment:— > 

mU$dMinB ^Main0~^A"9no(m$r'*  for  four  yeain^Moit<(f  the 

Urns  ^  Nem  Tark,  wih  on  oeeational  vitU  to  Albanif  and  Troif, 
^ukem  tinm  go  kard^'^InUOigoiU^Bladk^  tharp  oyo^BaptfuL* 

"Aa  we  marched,  two  deep,  lound  the  State  House  to  the 
depot,  John  received  many  a  recognition  from  the  'outsiders/ 
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among  whom  he  seomi  to  be  a  general  farorlte,  and  ihej  call  ^ 

oat  after  him,  'Good-bj,  Smack/  with  a  half-aad,  half-el/  nod, 
aa  if  in  doubt  whether  he  was  plajing  some  new  game,  or  were 
reallj  going  to  leave  them  and  trj  an  honeat  life. 

"At  the  depot  we  worked  our  wa/  through  the  Babel  of  at 
leaat  one  thonnnd  Germane,  Irish,  Italians,  and  Norwegians,  with 
whom  nothing  goes  right;  evorj  one  insists  that  he  is  in  the  ^ 

wrong  car — that  his  baggage  has  receired  the  wrong  mark — that 
CSiicago  is  in  this  direction,  and  the  cars  are  on  the  wrong  track ; 
in  short,  the/  are  agreed  upon  nothing  except  in  the  opinion  .\ 

that  this  is  a  'bad  coonthrj,  and  it's  good  lack  to  the  sool  who 
sees  the  end  on't.'  The  conductor,  a  red-faced,  middle^iged 
man,  promises  to  give  us  a  separate  car ;  but,  while  he  whispers 
and  negotiates  with  two  Dutch  girls,  who  are  traveling  without  '^ 

a  protector,  the  motlej  mass  rush  into  the  cars,  and  we  are  flnall/  J 

pushed  into  one  alroad/  full— some  standing,  a  part  sitting  in 
laps,  and  some  On  the  floor  under  the  benches— crowded  to  suf- 
focation, in  a  freight-car  without  windows — rough  benches  for*  . 
seats,  and  no  back — ^no  ventilation  except  through  the  sliding-  ; 

doors,  where  the  little  chaps  are  in  constant  danger  of  falling  >' 

through.  There  wore  scenes  that  afternoon  and  night  which  it 
would  not  do  to  reveal.  Irishmen  passed  around  bad  whiskjr 
and  sang  bawdy  songs;  Dutch  men  and  women  smoked  and 
sang,  and  grunted  and  cursed ;  babies  squalled  and  nursed,  and 
left  no  baby  duties  undone.  ' 

"  Night  came  on,  and  we  were  told  that '  passengers  furnish  ; 

their  own  lights  1'  For  this  we  were  unprepared,  and  so  we 
tried  to  endure  darkness,  which  never  before  seemed  half  so 
thick  as  in  that  stifled  car,  though  it  was  relieved  here  and 
and  there  for  a  few  minutes  hj  a  lighted  pipe.    One  Dutchman  | 

in  the  comer  kept  up  a  constant  fire ;  and  when  we  told  him  we 
were  choking  with  smoke,  he  only  answered  with  a  complacent 
grunt  and  a  fresh  supply  of  the  weed.  The  fellow  seemed  to 
puff  when  he  was  fairly  asleep,  and  the  curls  were  lifting 
beautifully  above  the  bowl,  when  smash  against  the  car  went 
the  pipe  in  a  dosen  pieces  I  No  one  knew  the  cause,  except,  * 
perhaps,  the  boy  behind  me,  who  had  begged  an  apple  a  few 
minutes  before. 

"  At  Utica  we  dropped  oar  fellow-passengers  from  Germany,  ^ 
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and,  ihiui  partiftll/  r«lieyed»  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  toler- 
able comfort. 

"  In  the  morning,  we  were  in  the  ridnitj  of  Rochester,  and 
jon  can  hardlj  imagine  the  delight  of  the  children  as  thej 
looked,  man/  of  them  for  the  first  time,  upon  coontrj  scenerj. 
Each  one  most  see  eveiTthing  we  passed,  find  its  name,  and 
make  his  own  comments.  'What's  that,  mister?'  'A  corn- 
field.' '  Oh,  /es ;  them's  what  makes  buckwheaters.'  '  Look  at 
them  cows  (oxen  plowing) ;  my  mother  used  to  milk  cows.'  As 
we  whirled  through  orchards  loaded  with  large,  red  apples, 
their  enthnsiasm  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  It  was  difficult  to 
keep  them  within  doors.  Arms  stretched  out,  hats  swinging, 
cjes  swimming,  mouths  watering,  and  all  screaming—'  Oh  1  oh  I 
just  look  at 'em  1  Mister,  be  they  an/ sich  in  Michigan  f  Then 
Fm  in  for  that  place— three  cheers  for  Michl^A  / '  We  had  been 
riding  in  comparative  quiet  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  all  at  once 
the  greatest  excitement  broke  out.  We  were  passing  a  corn- 
field spread  over  with  ripe  yellow  pumpkins.  'Ohl  yonder  I 
look  I  Just  hok  at  'em  I '  and  in  an  instant  the  same  exclamation 
was  echoed  from  forty-seren  mouths.  '  Jist  look  at  'em  1  What 
a  aeap  of  mtuhmiBon*  / '  '  Mister,  do  they  make  mushmillops 
in  WLctdffanf'  '  Ah,  fellers,  aint  that  the  country  tho'— won't 
we  hare  nice  things  to  eatt '  '  Yes, and  won't  we  9dl  some,  too?' 
'Hip I  hipl  boys ;  three  cheers  for  Michigan /  ' 

^  At  Bufiklo  we  received  great  kindness  from  Mr.  Harrison, 
the  freight-agent  •  and  this  was  by  no  means  his  first  serrice  to 
the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Sereral  boys  and  girls  whom  we 
have  sent  West  hare  received  the  kindest  attention  at  his  hands. 
I  am  sure  Mr.  H.'s  fireside  must  be  a  happy  spot.  Also  Mr. 
Noble,  agent  for  the  Mich.  C.  R.  R.,  gave  me  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, which  was  of  great  service  on  the  way. 

^  We  were  in  Bufiklo  nine  hours,  and  the  boys  had  the  liberty 
of  the  town,  but  were  all  on  board  the  boat  in  season.  We  went 
down  to  our  place,  the  steerage  cabin,  and  no  one  but  an  emi- 
giaat  on  a  lake^Mat  cai|  understand  the  night  we  spent.  The 
berths  are  covered  with  a  coarse  mattress,  used  by  a  thousand 
diflbrent  passengers,  and  never  changed  till  they  are  filled  with 
stench  and  vennln.  The  emigrants  spend  the  night  in  washings 
If,  drinking,  singing,  deep,  and  lioentlousnesa.     It  was 
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the  laat  night  in  the  freight-car  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  a 
tOQch  of  seasickness,  and  of  the  stamping,  neighing,  and  bleat- 
ing of  a  hundred  horses  and  sheep  over  oar  heads,  and  the 
effinvia  of  their  filth  pooring  through  the  open  gangway.  But 
we  surviyed  the  night ;  haw  had  better  not  bo  detailed.  In  the 
morning  we  got  ontside  npon  the  boxes,  and  e^jo/ed  the  beautif  al 
daj.  The  boys  were  in  good  spirits,  sung  songs,  told  Now  York 
jams,  and  made  friends  generally  among  the  passengers.  Occa- 
sionally, some  one  more  knowing  than  wise  would  attempt  to 
poke  fun  at  them,  whereupon  the  bojs  would  '  pitch  in,'  and 
open  such  a  sluice  of  Bowerj  slang  as  made  Mr.  Would-be-^unnjr 
beat  a  retreat  in  double-quick  time.  No  one  attempted  that 
game  twice.  During  the  day  the  clerk  discorered  that  three 
baskets  of  peaches  were  missing,  all  except  the  baskets.  None 
of  the  bojs  had  been  detected  with  the  fruit,  but  I  afterwards 
found  they  had  eaten  it. 

"  Landed  in  Detroit  at  ten  o'clock,  Saturday  night,  and  took  a 
first-dass  passenger-car  on  Mich.  C.  R.  R.,  and  reached  D  ■  c, 
a  'smart  little  town,'  in  S.  W.  Michigan,  three  o'clock  Sunday 
morning.  The  depot-master,  who  seldom  receires  more  than 
three  passengers  from  a  tcain,  was  utterly  confounded  at  the  crowd 
of  little  ones  poured  out  upon  the  platform,  and  at  first  refused 
to  let  us  stay  till  morning ;  but,  after  a  deal  of  explanation,  he 
•onsented,  with  apparent  misgiring,  and  the  boys  spread  them- 
selves on  the  floor  to  sleep.  At  day-break  they  began  to 
inquire,  'Where  be  wef  and,  finding  that  they  were  really 
in  Michigan,  scattered  in  all  directions,  each  one  for  himself,  and 
in  less  than  five  minutes  there  was  not  a  boy  in  sight  of  the 
depot.  When  I  had  negotiated  for  our  stay  at  the  American 
House  (0  and  had  breakfast  nearly  ready,  they  began  to  straggle 
back  from  every  quarter,  each  boy  loaded  down— caps,  shoes, 
coat-sleeves,  and  shirts  full  of  every  green  thing  they  could  lay 
hands  upon— fipples,  ears  of  com,  peaches,  pieces  of  pumpkins, 
etc.  'Look  at  the  Michi^ai^  filberts  1'  cried  a  little  fellow,  run- 
'  ning  up,  holding  with  both  hands  upon  his  shirt  bosom,  which 
was  bursting  out  with  aoanu.  Little  Mag  (and  she  is  one  of  the 
prettiest,  sweetest  little  things  you  ever  set  eyes  upon),  brought 
in  a '  nosegay,'  which  she  insisted  upon  sticking  in  my  < 
mollenstock  and  oom-leaf,  twisted  with  grass  t 
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"  Serentl  of  the  bojs  had  had  a  swim  in  the  creek,  though  it 
was  a  prett/  cold  morning.  At  the  breakfast-table  the  question 
was  discussed,  how  we  should  spend  the  Sabbath.  The  bojs  ori- 
dently  wanted  to  continue  their  explorations ;  but  when  asked 
if  it  would  not  be  best  to  go  to  church,  there  were  no  hands 
down,  and  some  proposed  to  go  to  Sunday  School,  and  '  boys' 
meeting,  too.' 

"  The  children  had  dean  and  happy  faees^but  no  change  of 
clothes,  and  those  thej  wore  were  badly  soiled  and  torn  by  the 
emigrant  passage.  You  can  imagine  the  appearance  of  our 
'ragged  regiment,'  as  we  filed  into  the  Presbyterian  church 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  a  school-house),  and  appropriated  our 
full  share  of  the  seats.  The  'natives'  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  staring,  as  they  came  to  the  door  and  filled  up  the  vacant 
part  of,  the  house.  The  pastor  was  lato,  and  wo  '  occupied  the 
time'  in  singing.  Those  sweet  Sabbath  School  songs  never 
sounded  so  sweetly  before.  Their  favorite  hymn  was,  '  Come, 
ye  sinners,  poor  and  needy,'  and  they  rolled  it  out  with  a  relish. 
It  was  a  touching  sight,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  were  used 
quite  freely  among  the  audience. 

"  At  the  dose  of  the  sermon  the  people  were  informed  of  the 
object  of  the  Children's  Aid  Sodety.  It  met  with  the  cordial 
approbation  of  all  present,  and  several  promised  to  take  diil- 
dien.  I  was  announced  to  preach  in  the  afternoon ;  but,  on  return- 
ing to  the  tavern,  I  found  that  my  smallest  boy  had  been  missing 
dnoe  day-break,  and  that  he  was  last  seen  upon  the  high  bridge 
over  the  creek,  a  little  out  of  the  village.  So  we  spent  the 
afternoon  in  hunting,  instead  of  going  to  church.  (Not  an  un- 
common  practice  here,  by  the  way.) 

"  We  dove  in  the  creek  and  searched  through  the  woods,  but 
little  George  (six  years  old)  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  when  the 
boys  came  homo  to  supper  there  was  a  shade  of  sadness  on  their 
imotB,  and  they  spoke  in  softer  tones  of  the  lost  playmate.  But 
the  saddest  was  George's  brother,  one  year  older.  They  were 
two  orphans— all  alone  in  the  world.  Peter  stood  up  at  the 
table,  but  when  he  saw  his  brother's  place  at  his  side  vacant,  he 
burst  out  in  .nnoontrollable  sobbing.  After  supper  Jie  seemed  to 
fdiget  his  loss,  till  he  lay  down  <m  the  floor  at  night,  and  there 
mm  the  vacant  spot  again,  and  his  little  heart  flowed  over  with 
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griet    JoBt  so  again  when  ho  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  at 
breakfkai  and  dinner. 

"  Monday  morning  the  boys  held  themselves  in  readiness  to 
receive  applications  from  the  farmers.  They  would  watch  at 
all  directions,  scanning  closely  every  wagon  that  came  In  sight, 
and  deciding  from  the  appearance  of  the  driver  and  the  horses, 
more  often  from  the  latter,  whether  they  '  would  go  in  for  that 
farmer.' 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  general  dearth  of  boys,  and  still  greater 
of  girls,  in  all  this  section,  and  before  night  I  had  applications 
for  fifteen  of  my  children,  the  applicants  bringing  recommenda- 
tions from  their  pastor  and  the  justice  of  peace. 

"There  was  a  rivalry  among  the  boys  to  see  which  first 
could  get  a  home  in  the  country,  and  before  Saturday  they  were 
all  gone.    Rev.  Mr.  O.  took  several  home  with^  him ;  and  nine  of 
the  smallest  I  accompanied  to  Chicago,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Town- 
send,  Iowa  City.    Nearly  all,  the  others  found  homes  in  Cass 
County,  and  I  had  a  dozen  applications  for  more.    A  few  of  the? 
boys  are  bound  to  trades,  but  the  most  insisted  upon  beingl 
farmers,  and  learning  to  drive  horses.    They  are  to  receive  a) 
good  common-school  education,  and  one  hundred  dollars  wh^ 
twenty-one.     I  have  great  hopes  for  the  majority  of  them. 
'  Mag'  is  adoptdd  by  a  wealthy  Christian  fanner.     '  Smack,'  the 
privateer  from  Albany,  has  a  good  home  in  a  Quaker  settle- 
ment.   The  two  brothers,  Dick  and  Jack,  wen)  taken  by  an  ex- 
cellent man  and  his  son,  living  on  a^acent  farms     The  German 
boy  from  the '  Lodging-house'  lives  with  a  physician  in  ]>-«—. 

"  Several  of  the  boys  came  in  to  see  me,  and  tell  their  experi- 
ence in  learning  to  farm.  One  of  them  was  sure  he  knew 
how  to  milk,  and  being  furnished  with  a  pail,  was  told  to  take' 
his  choice  of  the  cows  in  the  yard.  He  sprang  for  a  two-year- 
old  steer,  caught  him  by  the  horns,  and  called  for  a '  line  to  make 
him  fast.'  None  seemed  discontented  but  one,  who  ran  away 
from  a  tinner,  because  he  wanted  to  be  a  f^mner. 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  of  the  lost  boy.  No  tidings  were  heard 
of  him  up  to  Monday  noon,  when  the  citizeas  rallied  and  scoured 
the  woods  for  miles  around ;  but  the  search  was  fruitless,  and 
Peter  lay  down  that  night  sobbing,  and  with  his  arms  stretched 
out,  Just  as  he  used  to  throw  them  round  his  brother. 
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^  About  ten  o'clock  a  num  knocked  at  the  door,  and  cried  oat« 
•  Here  is  the  loet  hoj  I '  Peter  heard  him»  and  the  two  brothers 
met  on  the  stairs,  and  be/ore  we  conld  ask  where  he  had  been, 
Peter  had  Geoige  in  his  place  hy  his  side  on  t^ie  floor.  The/ 
haTe  gone  to  lire  together  in  Iowa. 

^  "On  the  whole,  thefirst  experimentof  sending  children  West 
I  is  a  rery  happj  one,  and  I  am  sore  there  are  places  enough  with 
[  good  families  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  to  giro 
erexy  poor  boj  and  girl  in  Kew  York  a  permanent  home..  The 
jmLj  difHenltx  is  to  bring  the  children  to  the  homes. 

-B.P.Smith.'' 


▲  LA.XSE  PABTY  TO  THB  WX8T. 

-'JAinjABT,1868. 


M«1 


'  Dbab  Sx»— It  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting  for  jou  to 
know  some  fkcts  connected  with  the  disposal  of  my  partj  at  the 
West  We  numbered  thirtj-two  in  all :  two  babies— one  a  fine 
little  fellow  one  year  old,  and  the  other  twenty-one  years  old, 
but,  nerertheless,  the  greatest  babe  in  the  company.  Just  be- 
fore I  reached  Chicago,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  my  party 
numbered  only  about  twenty,  instead  of  thirty-two.  I  went 
into  the  forward  car-  You  may  imagine  my  surprise  to  find  my 
large  babe,  W-»-  D— ,  playing  upon  a  concertina,  and  M— 

H ,  alias  M—  B ,  footing  it  down  as  only  a  dog-dancer, 

and  one  well  acquainted  with  his  business  at  that,  could  do, 
while  eight  or  ten  boys,  and  perhaps  as  many  brakesmen  and 
baggagemen,  stood  looking  on,  evidently  greatly  amused.  It 
was  plain  to  see  that  I  was  an  unwelcome  Tisitor.  Order  was 
at  onee  restored,  and  the  boys  went  back  and  took  their  seats. 

As  we  neared  A—,  a  gentlenum  by  the  name  of  L came  to 

me,  and,  after  making  some  inquiries,  said :  "  I  wish  you  would 

let  me  take  that  boy,"*  pointing  to  0 A ,  a  little  fellow 

abont  eight  years  old.  I  told  him  we  nerer  allowed  a  child  to 
go  to  a  home  from  the  train,  as  we  had  a  committee  appointed 
in  A—,  to  whom  application  must  be  made.  I  promised,  how- 
ever, that  I  would  keep  the  iKiy  for  him  until  Monday  and  if  he 
eam^  bringing  satisfactory  recommendations,  he  should  hare 
him.    He  said  if  m^nej  was  any  inducement,  he  would  giT«  m* 
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I 

thousand  dollars  would  not  be  an  inducement  without  the  j 
recommendation.    The  little  fellow  was  really  the  most  remark-  { 
ble  child  I  ever  saw,  so  amiable  and  Intelligent,  and  yet  so  good- 
looking.    When  I  reached  A ,  I  had  not  been  out  of  the  cars 

five  minutes  when  a  gentleman  went  to  O ,  and  placing  his 

hand  o^  his  shoulder,  said,  "  This  is  the  little  man  I  want."    I  | 
told  him  he  had  been  engaged  already.    We  passed  through  the 

crowd  at  the  depot,  and  finally  readied  the  hotel.    We  had  been  r 

there  but  a  short  time  when  I  had  another  application  for  G— ^.  | 

The  first  applicant  came  up  also,  and  asserted  his  claim ;  said  ' 

that,  if  L did  not  come  and  get  the  boy,  he  had  the  first  \ 

right  to  him.    L did  not  oome,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  to  ^ 

settle  the  matter  between  the  two  applicants.    Didn't  know  but  • 

I  should  have  to  resort  to  Solomon's  plan,  and  divide  the  boy,  j 

but  determined  to  let  him  go  to  the  best  home.  i 

"  *  Matters  went  off  very  pleasantly  the  first  day.    I  found  | 

good  homes  for  some  ten  or  twelve  boys ;  but,  in  the  evening,  I  { 

missed  the  boys  from  the  hotel,  and,  in  looking  for  them,  was  | 

attracted  to  a  saloon  by  the  dulcet  tones  of  my  babe's  concertina,  | 

and  entered.    D was  playing,  and  two  of  the  boys  were  j 

delighting  the  audience  with  a  comic  Irish  song.    All  the  row-  | 

dies  and  rum-drinkers  in  the  town  seemed  to  have  turned  out  to  .   [ 

meet  them.    I  stepped  inside  of  the  door,  and,  with  arms  folded,  » 

stood  looking  very  intently  at  them,  without  uttering  a  word.  i 

First  the  music  ceased,  then  the  singing,  and  one  by  one  the  { 

boys  slunk  out  of  the  room,  until  I  was  left  alone  with  the  rab-  ) 

ble.    It  was  rather  amusing  to  hear  their  exclamations  of  sur-  ' 

prise.    -HaUool  what's  up?"    "Whafs  broke  loose  now?"    I  j 

went  to  the  hotel,  found  the  boys  there,  and  a  more  humble  set 

I  never  saw.    I  gave  them  a  lecture  about  a  yard  long,  and  pro-  '  ! 

fessed  to  feel  very  much  hurt  at  the  idea  of  finding  a  boy  who 

came  out  with  me,  in  a  rum-shop.    I  gave  them  to  understand  J 

what  I  should  expect  of  them  in  future,  and  ended  by  having  I 

the  door  opened  and  extending  an  invitation  to  leave  to  those 

boys  who  thought  they  could  do  better  for  themselves  than  I.  ^ 

should  do  f6r  them.    As  no  disposition  to  leave  manifested 

itself,  I  then  put  the  question  to  vote  whether  they  would 

remain  with  me  and  do  Just  as  I  wished,  or  go  and  look  out  for 

themselves.    Bveiy  hand  went  up,  and  some  of  the  boys  ex- 
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twentj-flre  dollars  if  I  would  let  him  hftve  the  hojr.    I  said  five 

preaaed  themselyes  veij  sorry  for  what  thejr  had  done.    W 

D left  a  daj  or  two  after,  taking  the  concenina  with  him, 

which  I  afterward  learned  belonged  to  another  bojr.  The  most 
of  my  tronble  seemed  to  take  wing  and  fljr  awajr  with  him.  He 
was  the  scapegoat  of  the  party. 

^'Illinois  is  a  beantifol  farming  oonntry.  All  the  farmers 
seem  to  be  wealthy.  The  large  boys,  with  two  exceptions,  were 
placed  npon  farms.  Qnlte  a  number  of  boys  came  back  to  the 
hotel  to  say  good-by,  and  thank  me  for  bringing  them  out.  I 
will  note  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  cases :  John  Mahoney, 

age  16,  with  Mr.  J T (farmer) ;  came  in  town  Snnday  to 

show  me  a  fine  mole  his  employer  had  given  him.    J C        , 

age  14,  went  with  Mrs.  D ,  who  has  a  farm  ;  came  in,  to  tell 

me  how  well  pleased  he  is  with  his  place ;  says  he  will  work  the 
farm  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  and  get  half  the  profits.    J> 
M— ^,  age  17,  went  with  A^—  H.  B—  (farmer) ;  came  back 
to  tell  me  his  employer  had  given  him  a  pig,  and  a  small  plot  of 

ground  to  work  for  himsell    J 8 ,  sge  17,  went  with 

i  J B ;  saw  him  after  the  boy  had  been  with  him  three  or 

I  lour  days ;  he  likes  him  very  much,  and  has  given  him  a  Cana- 

.  dian  pony,  with  saddle  and  bridle.     I  might  mention  other 
cases,  but  I  know  the  above  to  be  facts. 

"'The  boys  met  with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy.    Ono  old 
gentleman  came  in  just  ior  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  little  boy 
who  had  lost  an  eye,  and  was  a  brother  to  a  boy  his  son  had 
taken.    When  I  told  the  liUle  fellow  that  the  gentleman  lived 
7  near  the  man  who  had  taken  his  brother,  he  climb^  up  on  his 

knee, and  putting  his  arms  around  his  neck,  said:  " I  want  to  go 
home  with  you,  and  be  your  boy;  I  want  to  see  my  brother."  ■ 
Hie  old  gentleman  wept,  and  wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes, 
i  said:  "This  is  more  than  I  can  stand;  I  will  take  this  boy  home 

;  with  me.**    He  is  a  wealthy  farmer  and  a  good  man,  and  I  am 

sure  will  love  the  little  fellow  very  muoli«  for  he  is  a  very  inter- 
etting  diild.  Yours, 

:  --a  B.  Pbt.'" 

"This  letter  is  from  a  ftaner— a  dea^mute— who  has  a  desti- 
tttte  deaf4|iute  Ud  placed  with  him  >— 
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"'C H ,  IKD..  March  5, 18W.  | 

"'Mr  Dkab  Sir— I  reoehred  your  kind  letter  aome  dajs  ago.  ^ 

It  baa  given  me  great  pleaaure  to  hear  that  yon  had  arriTed  at  | 

your  home.    I  got  a  report  from  70a.    The  first  of  the  time  * 

when  jon  left  D ,  he  cried  and  stamped  on  the  floor  bjr  the 

door,  but  I  took  him  to  show  him  the  horste ;  I  told  him  when 

he  will  be  a  big  man  I  would  giro  him  a  horse.    Then  he  qoit  | 

crjing,  and  he  began  to  learn  A,  B,  C»  on  that  daj  when  jon 

left  here.    Now  D is  doing  rerj  well,  and  plajs  the  most  of 

an/thing ;  he  likes  to  staj  here  rerj  well ;  he  can  learn  about 
dog  and  cat  I  am  willing  to  take  oare  of  him  orer  twedtj-one 
years  old,  if  he  stays  here  as  long  as  he  ever  gets  to  be  twentj- 
one  years  old ;  then  I  will  giro  him  a  horse,  money,  clothes, 
school,  etc  Last  Saturday,  D— -  rode  on  my  colt  himself;  the 
oolt  is  very  gentle ;  on  adyice,  he  got  off  the  colt ;  he  petted  the 
oolt  the  most  of  time ;  he  likes  to  play  with  the  yoong  colt  He 
likes  to  stay  with  me,  and  he  said  he  don't  like  to  go  back  where 
you  are.  He  gathers  chips  and  fetches  wood  in  the  store,  and 
is  willing  to  do  all  his  work  directly,  i  wonder  that  he  bold 
boy  and  mock  some  neighbors. 

'''Yours  truly,  friend, 

-'L.F.W. 

" '  Write  a  letter  to  me  immediately  and  let  me  know.  He 
likes  to  go  about  with  me,  but  not  when  it  is  rery  cold ;  I  send 
him  to  stay  in  the  house,  out  of  the  cold.  When  it  Is  warm  day, 
he  likes  to  go  about  with  me.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  town.  He 
pets  the  colt  erery  day ;  sometimes  he  waters  the  coU  and  fted 
some  com  himself  " 


TEB  BXJVaVT  BOY  DT  ▲  HOMS. 

"  In  our  first  Beport  there  was  an  account  of  a  little  boy,  .    ;. 

whom  our  yisitor,  Ber.  Mr.  Smith,  found  under  a  cart  in  the  { 

street,  gnawing  a  bone  which  he  had  picked  up  for  his  break-  [ 
fast    He  had  a  good-natured  little  faee,  and  a  fine,  dark  ^ye. 

Mr.  &  felt  for  him,  and  said, '  Where  do  you  Vtw%  my  boy  V  I 

t 
! 

I 

I 
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' D<mH  lite  nov^ere.'  'But, where  do  yon  stay?'  He  said  a 
j  woman  had  taken  him  in»  in  Thirteenth  Street,  and  that  he  slept 

in  one  comer  of  her  room.    Hia  mother  had  left  him,  and '  lived 

I  ^  all  about,  doin'  waahin'.'    Hr.  Smith  went  aionnd  with  him  to 

'   ;  the  place,  and  found  a  poor,  kind  woman,  who  had  onljr  a  bare 

room  and  juat  enough  to  live,  and  jet  had  sheltered  and  fed  the 
!  wretched  little  creature.    '  She  was  the  pooreat  creature  in  New 

York/  she  said, '  but  somehow  everjrthing  that  was  poor  alwajs 
t  came  to  her.  and  while  God  gave  her  anjthing,  she  meant  to 

!  share  it  with  those  who  were  poorer  than  she.'    The  boy  was 

sent  to  PennsjlTania,  and  the  following  is  the  letter  from  his 
I  mistress,  or  rather  friend,  to  the  poor  mother  here.    It  speaks 

for  itsell    Hay  God  bless  the  kind  mother's  heart,  which  has 

taken  in  thus  the  outcast  child  1 

I  i 

•  1  -'H , Pehh.,  Dec  8, 1855. 

.1  *"  Mr.  Q :  I  have  but  a  moment  to  write  this  morning. 

You  wish  to  know  how  Johnnj,  as  you  call  him,  gets  along. 
We  do  not  know  him  hj  that  name.    Earing  a  William  and  a 

.  '  John  before  he  came  here,  we  have  giren  him  the  name  of  Fred- 

erick ;  he  is  generallj  called  Freddj.    He  is  well,  and  has  been, 

'  '  since  I  last  wrote  to  jou.    He  is  a  yerj  healthy  boy,  not  having 

been  sick  a  day  since  he  came  here.  His  feet  trouble  him  at 
times  very  much ;  they  are  so  tender  that  he  is  obliged  to  wear 
stockings  and  shoes  all  the  year.  We  do  not  expect  his  feet  will 
;  ever  bear  the  cold,  as  they  were  so  badly  froaen  while  on  the 

way  from  the  city  here.  But  do  not  imagine  that  he  suffers 
much,  for  he  does  not.  When  his  boots  or  shoes  are  new,  he 
complains  a  good  deal ;  but  after  a  little  he  gets  along  without 
scarcely  noticing  it.  To^y  our  winter's  school  commences. 
Samuel,  Freddy,and  Emily  will  atfend ;  and  I  hope  Freddy  will 

'  t  be  able  to  write  to  you  when  the  school  doses.    He  learns  to 

write  very  easy,  and  will,  with  little  pains,  make  a  good  pen- 

j  man.    He  is  an  excellent  speller    scarcely  ever  spells  a  word 

'  wrong— but  he  is  not  a  good  reader ;  but  we  think  he  will  be,  as 

we  call  him  ambitious  and  persevering,  and  he  is  unwilling  to 

be  behind  boys  of  his  age.  Do  you  ask  if  he  is  a  good  boy  T  lean 

j  assiire  you  he  has  the  name  of  a  good  boy  throughout  the  neigh- 

boAood;  and  wh^nmg  he  is  known,  his  kind,  obliging  manners-^ 
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make  bim  manj  friends.  Again,  do  jou  inquire  if  lie  is  beloTed 
At  borne  T  I  will  unhesitatinglj  say  that  we  snrelj  lore  him  tm 
car  own ;  and  we  have  had  yifliton  here  for  a  nomber  of  da/s 
without  once  thinking  that  he  was  not  our  own  child. 

"'  I  wish  fou  could  see  the  children  as  thej  start  for  school 
this  morning.  Fred,  with  his  black  plush  cap,  green  tunio 
black  vest,  grajr  pants,  striped  mittens,  and  his  new  comforter, 
which  he  bought  with  his  own  monej.  Samuel  carries  the  din- 
ner-pail this  morning ;  it  Is  filled  with  bread  and  butter,  apple 
pie,  and  gingerbread ;  and  Fred  has  his  slate,  reader,  spelling- 
book,  and  Testament— and  he  has  not  forgotten  to  go  down  to 
the  cellar  and  fill  his  pockets  with  apples. 

"'  I  am  not  rerj  well,  and  I  make  bad  work  of  writing.  I 
am  afraid  jou  will  not  find  out  what  I  have  written. 

" '  Fred  often  speaks  of  jon,  and  of  his  dear  sister  Jane.  He 
wants  70U  to  tell  Mr.  Brace  how  jon  get  along,  and  get  him  to 
write  to  us  all  about  it. 

''' With  desire  for  jour  welfare, 

** '  I  subscribe  mjself  your  friend, 

-' Sally  L—.'- 

'  TEB  PBIBOlf -BOT. 

"  The  boy  of  whom  this  is  written  was  taken  from  one  of  the 
Citj  Prisons:— 

•"H ^,  Oct.  12, 1865. 

" '  Dkab  Sib— Yours,  making  inquiries  about  F.  C,  was  duljr 
received.  His  health  has  been  generally  good  and  so  fto  as  his 
behavior  is  concerned,  it  has  been  as  good  as  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  history  he  has  giren  us  of  himself,  previous 
to  his  coming  to  live  with  us.  We  soon  learned  that  very  little 
dependence  could  be  placed  on  his  truthfulness  or  honesty;  in 
fact,  he  was  a  f^  specimen  of  New  York  juTonile  yagran^. 
He  has  wanted  a  dose  superrision,  and  we  hare  endeavored  to 
correct  what  was  wrong,  and  to  inculcate  better  things,  and,  we 
think, with  some  success.  He  has  learned  toread  and  spell  veiy 
well;  besides  these, he  has  attended  to  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  has  made  some  improvement  in  them.  The  first  winter 
that  he  oame  to  live  with  us,  we  did  not  think  it  best  to  send 
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bim  to  our  Publio  School,  bat  kept  bim  under  oar  own  personal 
instraction.  Tbe  Imet  winter  be,  attended  oar  Pablio  Scbool  fire 
and  a  balf  montbi.  He  baa  been  in  oar  Sabbatb  Scbool  from 
ibe  time  be  first  came,  and  baa  aaaalljr  bad  bis  leeaons  well. 
He  baa,  from  tbe  fint,  been  glad  to  attend  all  religioaa  meetings, 
and  we  tbink  tbat  bis  moral  perception  of  tbings  baa  macb  im- 

j  piored,  and  we  can  bat  bope  tbat,  witb  proper  attention,  be  maj 

j  grow  ap  to  be  a  oaefal  and  respectable  man.    He  seemed  qoite 

(  iatisfiad  witb  bis  bome. 

t  '''Yoars,mostrespeetfall]r, 


1  "  Tbis,  again,  is  aboat  a  poor  friendless  little  girl,  sent  to  a 

i  good  funilj  in  old  Connecticat  :— 

[  "  •  N ,  Or.,  Oct.  11, 1855. 

•"Mr.MAcr:  ^ 

!  "' Dear  Sir^V^iih  regard  to  Suab,  I  would  say  tbat  sbe  is  a 

j  Ter7  good  girl,  and  is  also  nsef al  to  os,  and,  I  tbink,  fitting  ber- 

I  self  to  be  asef  al  to  berself  at  a  f  ature  dajr. 

I  *"  Sbe  baa  now  been  witb  as  aboat  two  and  a  balf  years,  and 

has  become  a  part  of  oar  family ;  and  we  sboald  feel  yeiy  sorry 

I  to  part  witb  ber.    Sbe  attended  school  last  winter  at  tbe  N. 

I  Union  High  School,  which  affords  advantages  eqaal  to  any  school 

[  in  tbe  coantxy.    Sbe  made  macb  improvement  in  ber  stadies, 

t  and  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  winter  term  a  pablio  examination  was 

held  at  the  school,  and  Mr.  B.,  the  Principal,  stated,  in  presence 

of  more  than  three  bandred  persons,  tbat  Sarah  G.  lived  in  my 

family,  and  wa^  taken  by  me  from  tbe  "  Children's  Aid  Society," 

I  of  New  York ;  and  stated,  also,  tbat  when  sbe  commenced  to  go 

!  to  scbool,  sbe  was  anable  to  read  a  word,  and  wished  them  to 

notice  the  improvement  tbat  bad  been  made  in  ber  case.    Tbe 

i  aadience  seemed  to  be  sarprised  tbat  sbe  bad  been  able  to 

I  aeoomplisb  so  macb  in  so  short  a  time. 

!  •• « She  also  attends  Sabbatb  Scbool  very  regalarly,  and  gets 

I  ber  lessons  veiy  perf  eetly,  and  appears  to  take  great  delight  In 

j  doing  so.    I  tbink  sbe  has  improved  in  many  respects.    Sbe 

I  ipM3iu»  oec— ionally  of  tbe  way  in  which  sbe  osed  to  live  in 
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New  Yozk,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  treated  hj  her 
parents,  when  thej  were  alire,  and  sajrs  she  oan  never  be  thank- 
f al  enough  to  the  kind  friends,  who,  being  connected  with  the 
Children's  Aid  Sodetjr,  sooght  her  ont,  and  prorided  her  with  a 
comfortable  home  in  the  conntij,  far  remoTed  from  the  tempta- 
tions, and  yices,  and  miseries  of  a  dtj  like  New  York.  I  would 
saj  that  she  has  not  been  to  school  the  past  summer,  and  tha» 
she  had  made  little  progress  in  penmanship  daring  her  attend 
ance  last  winter,  and  that  she  Is  not  now  able  to  write  joa  her 
self,  but  I  think  will  be  able  to  do  so  when  joa  wish  to  hear 
from  her  again. 

" '  Bespectf nlljr  jroors, 


TBOM  THE  GUTTER  TO  THB  OOLLBGX. 


y^ 


"  Yaijb  Collsoe,  New  Hayek,  Oct.  11, 1871. 
''Ber.  C.  L.  Brace,  Becretary  Children's  Aid  Sodetjr: 

"  hear  Sir — ^I  shall  endeavor  in  this  letter  to  give  jon  a  brief 
sketch  of  mj  life,  as  it  is  your  request  that  I  should. 

"  I  cannot  speak  of  my  parents  with  any  certaintjr  at  alL    I 

recollect  having  an  aunt  hy  the  name  of  Julia  B .  She  had 

me  in  charge  for  some  time,  and  made  known  some  things  to  me 
of  which  I  have  a  faint  remembrance.  She  married  a  gentleman 
in  Boston,  and  left  me  to  shift  for  mjrself  in  the  streets  of  your 
dtj.  I  could  not  have  been  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age  at  this  time.  She  is  gieatly  to  be  excused  for  this  act,  since 
I  was  a  very  bad  boy,  having  an  abundance  of  self-wilL 

"At  this  period  I  became  a  vagrant,  roaming  overall  parts  of 
the  city.  I  would  often  pick  up  a  meal  at  the  markets  or  at  the 
docks,  where  they  were  unloading  fruit.  At  a  late  hour  in  the 
night  I  would  find  a  resting-place  in  some  box  or  hogshead,  or  in 
some  dark  hole  under  a  staircase. 

''The  boys  that  I  fell  in  company  with  would  steal  and  swear, 
and  of  course  I  contracted  those  habits  too.  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  stealing  up  upon  houses  to  tear  the  lead  from 
around  the  chimneys,  and  then  take  it  privily  away  to  some 
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Jnnk-Bhop,  as  thej  call  it;  with  the  proceeds  I  would  bajr  a 
ticket  for  the  pit  in  the  Chatham-atreet  Theatre,  and  something 
to  eat  with  the  remainder.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  I  was 
drifting  out  in  the  stream  of  Ufe,  when  some  kind  person  from 
jour  Society  persuaded  me  to  go  to  Randall's  Island.  I  remained 
at  this  place  two  jears.  Sometime  in  Julj,  1850,  one  of  jour 
agents  came  there  and  asked  how  manj  bojs  who  had  no 
parents  would  lore  to  have  nice  homes  in  the  West/ where 
thej  could  drive  horses  and  oxen,  and  have  as  manj  apples  and 
melons  as  thej  should  wish.  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  man/ 
who  responded  in  the  afilrmatiye. 

"  On  the  4th  of  August  twentj-oneof  us  had  homes  procured 

for^us  at  N— ,  Ind.     A  lawjer  from  T ,  who  chanced 

to  be  engaged  in  court  matters,  was  at  N at  the  time.    He 

desired  to  take  aboj  home  with  him,  and  I  was  the  one  assigned 
him.  He  owns  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  lying  dose  to  town. 
Care  was  taken  that  I  should  be  occupied  there  and  not  in  town. 
I  was  alwajs  treated  as  one  of  the  famil j.  In  sickness  I  was 
erer  cared  for  bj  prompt  attention.  In  winter  I  was  sent  to  the 
Public  SchooL  The  Umfij  room  was  a  good  school  to  me,  for 
there  I  found  the  dail j  papers  and  a  fair  library. 

**  After  a  period  of  several  jears  I  taught  a  Public  School  in  a 

little  logcabinabout  nine  miles  from  T ,     There  I  felt  that 

ererjman  ought  to  be  a  good  man,  espedallj  if  he  is  to  instruct 
little  children. 

"  Though  I  had  my  pupils  read  the  Bible,  jet  I  could  not 
openlj  ask  Ood's  blessing  on  the  efforts  of  the  daj.  Shortlj 
after  I  united  m jself  with  the  Church.    I  alwa js  had  attended 

Sabbath  Sdiool  at  T— .     Mr.  O placed  me  in  one  the 

first  Sabbath.  I  never  doubted  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures. 
Soon  mj  pastor  presented  the  claims  of  the  ministrj.  I  thought 
about  it  for  some  time,  for  mj  ambition  was  tending  stronglj 
toward  the  l^gal  profession.  The  more  I  reflected  the  more  I 
felt  how  good  Ood  had  been  tome  all  mj  life,  and  that  if  I  had 
anj  aUlitj  fdr  laboring  in  His  harvest.  He  was  surelj  entitled 
to  it. 

"I  had  aeeumulated  some  proper^  on  the  farm  in  the  shape 
of  a  horn  a  joke  of  oxen,  eta,  amounting  in  all  to  some  $800. 
These  I  toxned  into  oashy  and  left  for  a  preparatorj  school.    This 
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ooune  tliat  I  had  entered  npon  did  not  meet  with  Mr.  0— '0 
hearty  approbation.  At  the  academj  I  fonnd  kind  instracton 
and  sympathising  friends.  I  remained  there  three  years,  relying 
greatly  on  my  own  efforts  for  support  After  entering  the  dass 
of  '74'  last  year,  I  was  enabled  to  go  throogh  with  it  by  the 
kindness  of  a  few  citizens  here. 

"  I  have  now  resumed  my  dnties  as  a  Sophomore,  in  faith  in 
Him  who  has  ever  been  my  best  friend.  If  I  can  prepare  myself 
for  acting  well  my  part  in  life  by  going  throogh  the  college  cor^ 
ricolom,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

"  I  shall  ever  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that  the  CSiildren's 
Aid  Society  has  been  the  instrument  of  my  elevation. 

"  To  be  taken  from  the  gutters  of  New  York  dty  and  placed 
in  a  college  is  almost  a  miracle. 

"I  am  not  an  exception  either.  Wm.F—,  who  was  taken 
West  during  the  war,  in  a  letter  recelTed  from  W—>  College, 
dated  Oct.  7,  writes  thus :  '  I  have  heard  that  you  were  studying 
for  the  ministry,  so  am  L  I  have  a  long  time  yet  before  I  enter 
the  field,  but  I  am  young  and  at  the  right  age  to  begin.'  My 
prayer  is  that  the  Society  may  be  amplified  to  greater*  usef ul^ 
ness.  Yours  very  truly, 

"JOHH  G.  B." 


OKOX  A  KXW  YOBX  PATTFEBi  KOW  A  WSSTEBIT  VABICBR    ' 

-C ,  Mich.,  Oct.  26,  1871. 

"Mr.  J.  Mact: 

"  Dear  Sir^l  reoeired  your  very  kind  and  welcome  letter  a 
few  days  since,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  felt  very  much  rejoiced 
to  know  that  you  felt  that  same  interest  in  hearing  and  knowing 
how  your  Western  boys  and  girls  get  along,  as  you  hare  expressed 
in  former  times. 

"  In  your  letter  you  spoke  of  the  time  you  accom]Mmied  our 
company  of  boys  to  the  West  as  not  seeming  so  long  toyou  as  it 
really  was.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  could  not  look  to  the  very 
many  pleasant  scenes  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  eojoy 
while  I  have  been  in  the  West,  I  do  not  think  it  would  seem  so- 
long  to  nke  since  we  all  marched  two  and  two  for  the  boat  up  the 
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Hadion  Biyer  on  our  roate  for  Michigan.  There  were  some 
!  among  na  who  shed  a  few  tears  as  we  were  leaving  the  dtj,  as  we 

I  all  expected,  for  the  last  time.     Bat  as  we  sped  on  and  saw  new 

[  ^ghts,  we  very  willingly  forgot  the  dtj  with  all  its  dusty  atmos- 

}  phere  and  temptations  and  wickedness,  for  the  country  all  around 

I  us  was  dothed  in  its  richest  foliage;  the  hirds  were  singing  their 

sweetest  songs,  and  all  nature  seemed  praising  our  Heavenly 
I  Father  in  high  not^  of  joy. 

•  "In  the  midst  of  this  enchantment  we  were  introduced  to  the 
farmers  in  the  vidnity  of  A ,  and  then  and  there  we  many 

I  of  us  separated  to  go  home  with  those  kind  friends,  and  mould 

f  the  character  of  our  future  Uf e. 

t  "  For  my  own  part,  I  was  more  than  fortunate,  for  I  secured  a 

•  home  with  ^good  man  and  every  comfort  of  life  I  ei^oyed.  I 
had  the  benefit  of  good  schools  until  I  was  nearly  of  age,  and 

!  when  I  became  of  age  a  substantial  present  of  eighty  acres  of 

•  good  farming  land,  worth  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  was  given  me, 
and  thus  t  commenced  life.  Once  a  New  York  pauper,  now 
a  Western  farmer.  If  these  lines  should  chance  to  meet  the 
^es  of  any  boy  or  girl  in  your  Society,  I  would  say  to  them, 
don't  delay,  but  go  to  the  West  and  there  seek  your  home  and 

\  fortune.    You  may  have  some  trials  and  temptations  to  over- 

come, but  our  lives  seem  happier  when  we  know  that  we  have 
done  our  duties  and  have  done  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  has  kindly  cared  for  us  all  through  our  lives. 

TASt  winter  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  with  you  all  through 
the  Christmas  festivities,  and  it  did  my  soul  good  to  ret.um  and 
ei^oy  Christmas  with  you  after  an  absence  of  nearly  fifteen 
years.  I  met  you  there  as  I  also  did  at  the  Newsboys'  Lodging- 
house.  Those  were  times  of  rejoicing  to  me  to  see  the  wicked- 
ness we  escaped  by  not  staying  at  large  in  your  dty.  When  I 
letumed  home  I  brought  with  me  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  intend  to  do  as  well  by  her  as  my  circumstances  will  allow. 
I  .  I  have  been  married  nearly  three  years,  and  by  God's  grace 

I  assisting'  us  we  intend  to  meet  you  all  on  the  other  shore..   I 

I  have  written  you  a  veiy  long  letter,  but  I  will  now  dose.    I 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again  at  any  time  when  you 

I  feel  at  liberty  to  write.    Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  agaiA# 

IramaiBtnOjyoarfrind,.  aH.J — b" 
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naOBJLTIOH. 

With  leferenoe  to  the  co6t  of  this  method  of( 
oharity,  we  have  osoally  estimated  the  net  expenses  I 
of  the  agenty  his  salary,  the  cailioad  feures,  food  and  j 
dothing  for  the  child,  as  averaging  fifteen  dollars/ 
per  head  for  each  child  sent.  Whenever  practicable, 
the  agent  collects  from  the  employers  the  railroad 
expenses,  and  otherwise  obtains  gifts  from  benevolent 
persons ;  so  that,  frequently,  onr  collections  and  <<  re- 
tomed  fores''  in  this  way  have  amounted  to  $6,000 
or  $8,000  per  annom.  These  gifts,  however,  are  be- 
coming less  and  less,  and  will  probably  eventoally 
cease  altogether;  the  former  feeling  that  he  has 
done  his  foir  share  in  receiving  and  training  the  child.     ^         ^ 

We  are  continnaUy  forced,  also,  towards  the 
newer  and  more  distant  States,  where  labor  is  more 
in  demand,  and  thetempeFof  the  population  is  more 
generous,  so  that  the  average  expense  of  the  aid  thus 
given  will  in  the  foture  be  greater  for  each  boy  or  girl 
relieved. 

The  opposition,  too,  of  the  bigoted  poor  increases, 

undoubtedly  under  the  influence  of  some  of  the  more 

prejudiced  priests,  who  suppose  that  the  poor  are 

thus    removed    from    ecclesiastical    influences.     A 

olass  of  children,  whom  we  used  thus  to  benefit, 

are  now  sent  to  the  Catholic  Protectory,  or   are 

retained  in  the  Oity  Alms-house  on  BandalFs  Island. 
IS 
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r-»  Were  our  moyement  aQowed  its  fiill  Boope,  we 

/ooald  take  the  place  of  every  Orphan  A^lom  and 

/  Alms-honse  for  paaper  children  in  and  aronnd  New 

I  York,  and  thus  save  the  public  hundreds  of  thonsands 

^of  dollars,  and  immensely  benefit  the  children.     We 

conld  easily  ^Uocate''  5,000  children  per  annom,  from 

the  ages  of  two  years  to  fifteen,  in  good  homes  in  the 

West,  at  an  average  net  cost  of  fifteen  dollars  per 

head. 

If  Professor  Fawcett^s  objection*  be  urged,  that 
'  we  are  thus  doing  for  the  children  of  the  Alms-house 
.  poor,  what  the  industrious  and  self-supporting  poor 
cannot  get  done  for  their  own  children,  *  we  answer 
that  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  do  the  same  for  the 
•ontside  hard-working  poor;  bnt  their  attachment  to 
the  city^  their  ignorance  or  bigotry,  and  their  affection 
for  their  children,  will  always  prevent  them  from 
making  use  of  such  a  benefaction  to  any.large  degree. 
The  i>oor,  living  in  their,  own  homes,  seldom  wish  to 
i  \  send  out  their  children  in  this  way.     We  do  <^  place 

t  j  onf  a  certain  number  of  such  children;  bnt  the  great 

I  [  majority  of  our  little  emigrants  are  lihe  <<  waifs  and 

strays '^  of  the  streets  in  a  large  city. 


I 


I  t  » 

I    i 


OtTB  AOXSTTS. 


I  I  The  Ohaxity  I  am  describing  has  been  singularly 

I  I  ibrtunate  in  its  agents;  but  in  none  ihore  so  than 

^   !  •■      '  I  

\\  •S^Ffiwo6ttoii««Pftiiperiflm.''       :  . 
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jn  those  who  performMl  its  responsible  work  in  the 
West 

Mr.  K  P.  ^ith^  who  writes  the  interesting 
description  above,  of  the  first  expedition  we  sent 
to  the  West,  has  sinoe  become  honorably  distinguished 
by  labors  among  the  fireedmen  as  agent  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commission* 

Onr  most  soooessftil  agent,  howeyer,  was  Mr,  Ct  C. 
Tracy,  who  had  a  certain  qnaintness  of  conversation 
and  anecdote,  and  a  solid  kindness  and  benevolence, 
which  won  his  way  with  the  Western  feumers,  as  well 
as  the  little  flocks  he  conducted  to  their  new  fold. 

One  of  his  favorite  apothegms  became  almost  a 
proverb. 

><  Won%  the  boy  ran  awayt''  was  the  flreqxient 
anxious  inquiry  ftom  the  farmers. 

>^Did  ye^vOT^  see  a^j^Qw^ran_away  from  a  hay- 
stack t ''  was  Mr.  Tracy's,  r^oinder.  <<  Treat  him  well, 
and  hell  be  sure  to  stay.'' 

And  the  bland  and  benevolent  manner  m  which 
ne  would  reply  to  an  irritated  employer,  who  came 
back  to  rep9rt  that  the  ^^New-York  boy''  had  knocked 
over  the  milk-pail,  and  pelted  the  bestcow,  and  let 
the  cattle  in  the  com,  and  left  the  young  turkeys  in 
the  rain,  etc,  etc,  was  delightftil  to  behold. 

<<]i(fy  dear  friend,  can  you  expect  boys  to  be  perfect 
at  onoet  Didnt  you  ever  pelt  the  cattle  when  you 
were  a  boy  f 
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Mr.  T.  testified  before  the  Senate  Oommittee  in 
1871,  that  he  had  transplanted  to  the  West  some  fonr 
or  five  thoosand  children,  and,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief^  very  few  ever  tamed  out  bad. 

Whenever  any  of  these  children  chanced  to  be 
defective  in  mind  or  body,  or,  firom  any  other  cause, 
became  chargeable  on  the  roral  anthorities,  we  made 
ourselves  responsible  for  their  support,  dnring  any 
reasonable  time  after  their  settlement  in  the  West 

Onr  present  agents,  Mr.  E.  Trott  and  Mr.  J.  P. 

y^  Brace,  are  exceedingly  able*  and  Judidons  agents,  so 

that  we  transported,  in  1871,  to  the  coontry,  some 

three  thousand  children,  at  an  expense,  including  all 

salaries  and  costs,  of  $31,638. 

We  have  also  a  resident_WA<'*^^^T]LW!yp^  Mr.  0.  B. 

v/^  Fry,  who  looks  after  the  interests  of  those  previously 

sen^  and  prepares  for  fiiture  parties,  traveling  from 

village  to  village.    The  duties  of  all  these  agents  are 

Tery  severe  and  onerous. 

.  It  is  a  matter  of  devout  thankftdness  that  no 
accident  has  ever  happened  to  any  one  of  the  many 
parties  of  children  we  have  sent  out,  or  to  the  agents. 

The  fidlowing  testimony  was  given  by  Mr.  J .  Mjm^, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Ohildren'ft  Aid  Society, 
before  the  Senate  OcMnmittee,  in  1871: — 

"Mr.  J.  Ma^  teitifled  that  he  oonespondfl  annoalljr  with 
from  eight  thoneand  to  ten  thooeand  penoiis»and,(ni  an  arerage, 
reealvee  abont  two  thooaaiid  lettera  from  children  and  thei?  em- 
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plojen.  He  baa  ^nonal  knowledge  of  %  great  manj  bojB 
growing  up  to  be  respectable  dtisena,  btbers  baving  married 
well,  otbers  graduating  in  Western  colleges.  Out  of  twentj-one 
tboosand,  not  orer  twelve  cbildren  bave  tamed  out  criminals, 
Tbe  percentage  of  bojs  returning  to  tbe  eitj  from  tbe  West  is  too 
■mall  to  be  computed,  not  more  tban  six  annually.  From  cor- 
respondence and  personal  knowledge,  be  is  tborougbly  satis* 
fled  tbat  but  very  few  turned  out  bad,  and  tbat  tbe  only  way 
of  saving  large  Ix^  fiom  falling. into  criminal  practices  is  to 
send  tbem  into  good  country-bomes.  He  regarded* tbe  qrstem 
of  sending  families  to  tbe  West  as  one  of  tbe  best  features  of 
tbe  work  of  tbe  Society.  Not  a  family  bas  been  sent  West 
wbicb  bas  not  improved  by  tbe  removal.  Hie  Society  bad  never 
cbanged  tbe  name  of  a  cbild,  and  Catbolic  cbildren  bad  often 
been  intrusted  to  CatboUc  famiUes."     •       •       •       •       • 


^  Letter  from  a  newsboy  to  tbe  Superintendent  of  tbe  Lodg- 
ing-bouse :«- 

"  •  M ,  IKD.,  Nov.  24, 18W. 

'"To  iCT  Fbishb  Aim  Bbhsfactor. — So  I  take  my  pen  in 
my  band  to  let  you  know  bow  I  am,  and  bow  I  am  getting  along; 
As  far  as  I  see,  I  am  well  satisfied  witb  my  place ;  but  I  took  a 
general  look  around,  and,  as  fto  as  I  see,  all  tbe  boys  left  in 
M— — ;-  are  doing  well,  especially  myself,  and  I  tbink  tbere  Is  as 
mucb  fun  as  in  New  York,  for  nuts  and  apples  are  all  free.  I 
am  mucb  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  O'Connor,  for  tbe  paper  you  sent 
me.  I  received  it  last  nigbt ;  I  read  it  last  nigbt— sometbing 
about  tbe  Newsboys'  Lodging-bouse. 

** '  All  tbe  newsboys  of  New  York  bave  a  bad  name ;  but  we 
sbould  sbow  ourselves,  and  sbow  tbem,  tbat  we  are  no  fools; 
tbat  we  can  become  as  respecta'ble  as  any  of  tbeir  countrymen, 
for  some  of  you  poor  boys  can  do  sometbing  for  your  country*- 
for  Franklin,  Webster,  Clay,  were  poor  boys  once,  and  even 
Commodore  Y.  C.  Perry  or  Hatb.  C.  Perry.  But  even  George 
Law,  and  Yanderbilt,  and  Astor— some  of  tbe  ricbest  men  of 
New  York— «nd  Hatb.  and  Y.  C.  Perry  were  notbing  but  printers, 
and  in  tbe  navy  on  Lake  Brie.    And  look  %t  Winfield  Scott.    So 
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now,  liojB,  stand  np  and  let  them  Bee  joxi  have  got  the  real  staff 
in  jon.  Come  out  here  and  make  respectable  and  honorable 
men,  so  they  can  uj,  there,  that  bojr  was  once  a  newsboy.- 

^  *  Now,  boys,  yon  all  know  I  have  tried  everything.  I  have 
been  a  newsboy  and  when  that  got  slack,  yon  know  I  have 
smashed  baggage.  I  have  sold  nnts;  I  have  peddled,  I  have 
worked  on  the  rolling  billows  np  the  canaL  I  was  a-  boot-black ; 
and  yon  know  when  I  sold  papers  I  was  at  the  top  of  onr  pro- 
fession. I  had  a  good  stand  of  my  own,  bnt  I  fonnd  that  all 
wonld  not  do.  I  conld  not  get  along,  bnt  I  am  now  going  ahead. 
I  hare  a  first-rate  home,  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  my  board ;  and 
I  tell  yon,  fellows,  that  is  a  great  deal  more  than  I  conld  scrape 
up  my  best  times  in  New  York.  We  are  all  on  an  equality,  my 
beys,  ont  here,  so  long  as  we  keep  yourselves  respectable. 

" '  Mr.  O'Connor,  tell  Fatty  or  F.  John  PeUibone,  to  send  me 
a  Christmas  number  of  ^rank  LMif%  and  Harper^$  Weddy  a 
WeeJdif  Neio$  or  some  other  pictorials  to  read,  especially  the 
2!f$nNb<^  Pictorial,  if  it  comes  out  No  old  papers,  or  else  none. 
If  thi^  would  get  some  other  boys  to  get  me  some  books.  I 
wmnt  sranething  to  read. 

«"  I  hope  this  letter  will  find  you  in  good  health,  as  it  leaves 
me.    Mr.  O'Connor,  I  expect  an  answer  before  two  weeks— a 
letter  and  a  paper.    Write  to  me  aU  about  .the  Lodging^iouse. 
With  this  I  dose  my  letter,  with  much  respect  to  all. 
«' I  remain  your  truly  obedient  friend, 
^'•J.  K."* 
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JL  PBJLOnOAL  PHILANTHSOPIST  AMOVa  THE  TOUlCa 
"BOUGHS.'' 

A  SKETCH  of  the  long  and  sucoeBsM  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  the  dangerous  dasses  we  have 
been  describing  would  be  imperfect  without  an  ao» 
count  of 

THB  OFFICX  OF  THB  CHILDBXirS  JJD  80CIBTT. 

This  has  become  a  kind  of  eddying-point,  where 
the  two  streams  of  the  fortunate  and  the  unfortunate 
classes  8een\  to  meet.  Such  a  varying  procession  of 
humanity  as  passes  through  these  plain  rooms,  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other,  can  nowhere  else  be  seen* 
If  photographs  could  be  taken  of  the  human  life  re- 
vealed there,  they  would  form  a  volume  of  pictures  of 
the  various  fortunes  of  large  classes  in  a  great  aity. 
On  one  day,  there  will  be  several  mothers  with  babes. 
They  wish  them  adopted,  or  taken  by  any  one.  They 
relate  sad  stories  of  desertion  and  poverty;  they  axe 
strangers  or  immigrants.  When  the  request  is  de- 
clined, they  beseech,  and  say  that  the  child  must  die, 
for  they  cannot  support  both.  It  is  but  too  plain  that, 
they  are  illegitimate  children;   As  they  depart,  the 
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honible  feeling  presses  on  one,  that  the  child  will  soon 
follow  the  £ftte  of  so  many  thousands  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock. Again,  a  pretty  yonng  woman  comes  to  beg  a 
home  for  the  child  of  some  Mend,  who  cannot  sapport 
it.  Her  story  need  not  be  told;  the  child  is  hers,  and 
is  the  offspring  of  shame.  Or  some  person  from  the 
higher  classes  enters,  to  inquire  for  the  traces  of  some 
boy,  long  disappeared— the  child  of  passion  and  sin. 

But  the  ordinary  frequenters  are  the  children  of  the 
street — ^the  Arabs  and  gyi>sies  of  our  dty. 

Here  enters  a  little  flower-seller,  her  shawl  drawn 
over  her  head,  barefooted  and  ragged — she  begs  for  a 
home  and  bread;  here  a  newsboy,  wide-awake  and 
impudent,  but  softened  by  his  desire  to  ^^  get  West;" 
here  ^  a  bummer,"  ragged,  firouzy,  with  tangled  hair 
and  dirty  fiEu^e,  who  has  slept  for  years  in  boxes  and 
privies;  here  a  ^^canawl-boy,"  who  cannot  steer  his 
little  craft  in  the  city  as  well  as  he  could  his  boat;  or 
a  petty  thief  who  wishes  to  reform  his  ways,  or  a  boot- 
black who  has  conceived  the  ambition  of  owning  land, 
or  a  little  ^revolver"  who  hopes  to  get  quarters  for 
nothing  in  a  Lodging-house  and  ^^pitch  pennies"  in  the 
mtervaL  Sometimes  some  yellow-haired  German  boy, 
stranded  by  fortune  in  the  city,  ^will  apply,  with  such 
honest  blue  eyes,  that  the  first  employer  that  enters 
will  cany  him  oS;  or  a  sharp,  intelligent  Yankee  lad, 
left  adrift  by  sudden  misfortune,  comes  in  to  do  what 
he  has  never  done  before— ask  for  assistance.    Then 
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an  orphan-girl  ^will  appear,  floating  on  the  wayes  of 
the  dtyj  having  oome  here  no  one  knows  why,  and 
going  no  one  can  tell  whither. 

Employers  call  to  obtain  ^^perfect  children^ 
dronken  mothers  rash  in  to  bring  back  their  children 
they  have  already  consented  should  be  sent  fax  from 
poverty  and  temptation ;  ladies  enter  to  find  the  best 
object  of  their  charities,  and  the  proper  field  for  their 
benevolent  labors;  liberal  donors;  ^^intelligent  for- 
eigners," inquiring  into  our  institutions,  applicants  for 
teachers'  places,  agents,  and  all  the  miscellaneous 
crowd  who  support  and  visit  agencies  of  charity. 

JL  PEA.CTICAL  PHILA27THBOPI8T. 

The  central  figure  in  this  of&ce,  disentangling  all 
the  complicated  threads  in  these  various  applications, 
and  holding  himself  perfectly  cool  and  bland  in  this 
turmoil,  is  ^^  a  character"— Mr.  J.  Mapy. 

He  was  employed  first  as  a  visitor  for  the  Society; 
but,  soon  betraying  a  kind  of  bottled-up  ^^  enthusiasm 
of  humanity"  under  a  very  modest  exterior,  he  was 
put  in  his  present  position,  where  he  has  become  a 
sort  of  embodied  Children's  Aid  Society  in  his  own 
person.  Most  men  take  their  charities  as  adjuncts  to 
life,  or  as  duties  enjoined  by  religion  or  humanity. 
Mr.  Ma<7  lives  in  his.  He  is  never  so  truly  happy  as 
when  he  is  sitting  calmly  amid  a  band  of  his  ^lambs,'' 
as  he  sardonically  calls'  the  heavy-fisted,  tiurderous- 
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looking  young  vagabonds  who  frequent  the  Gottage- 
plaoe  Beading-room,  and  seehig  them  all  happily  en- 
gaged in  reading  or  quiet,  amuaements.  Then  the 
look  of  beatific  satisfiftction  that  settles  over  his  fiace, 
as,  in  the  midst  of  a  loving  passage  of  his  religious 
a4dre8S  to  them,  he  takes  one  of  the  obstreperous 
lambs  by  the  collar,  and  sets  him  down  very  hard  on 
another  bench — never  for  a  moment  breaking  the 
thread  or  sweet  tone  of  Ms  bland  remarks— is  a  fAgbt 
to  behold;  you  know  that  he  is  happier  there  than  he 
would  be  in.a  palace. .  . 

His  labc^rs  with  these  youthful  scapegraces  around 
Cottage  Place,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  would 
form  one  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  philanthropy.  I  have  beheld  him  discoursing 
sweetiy  on  the  truths  of  Christianity  while  a  storm  of 
missiles  .was  coming  through  the  windows;  in  fiEMt, 
during  the  eariy  days  of  the  meeting,  the  wiudows 
were  always  barricaded  with  boards.  The  more  vio- 
lent the  intruders  were,  the  more  amiable,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  more  firm  he  became. 

In  fEuat,  he  never  seemed  so  well  satisfied  as  when 
the  roughest  little  ^  bummers"  of  the  ward  entered 
his  Boys^  Meeting.  The  vjrtuous  and  well-behaved 
children  did  not  interest  him  half  so  much.  By  a  pa- 
tience which  is  almost  incredible^  and  a  steady  kind- 
ness of  years,  he  finally  succeeded  in  subduing  these 
wild  young  vagrants,  firequently  being  among  them- 
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every  night  of  the  week,  holding  magic-lantern  exhi- 
bitions, temperance  meetings,  social  gatherings,  and 
the  like,  till  he  really  knew  them  and  attracted  their 
sympathies.  His  cheerftilness  was  high  when  the 
meeting  grew  into  an  Industrial  School,  where  the 
little  girls,  who  perplexed  him  so,  conld  be  trained  by 
female  hands,  luid  his  happiness  was  at  its  acme  when 
the  liberality  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  enabled  him  to 
open  a  Beading-room  for  ^the  lambs."  The  enter- 
prise was  always  an  humble  one  in  appearance;  bot 
soch  were  the  genuineness  and  spirit  of  humanity  in 
it— the  product  of  his  sisters  as  well  as  himself— -that 
it  soon  met  with  kind  support  from  various  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  now  is  one  of  those  lights  in  dark 
places  which  must  gladden  any  observer  of  the  misery 
and  crime  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Macy's  salvation  in  these  exhausting  and 
nerve-wearing  efforts,  and  divers  others  which  I  have 
not  detailed,  is  his  humor.  I  have  seen  him  take  t^o 
lazy-looking  young  men,  who  had  applied  most  pite- 
ously  for  heli>,  conduct  them  very  politely  to  the  door, 
and,  pointing  amiably  to  the  Third  Av^ue,  say, 
<<Now,  my  boys,  Just  be  kind  enough  to  walk  right 
north  up  that  avenue  for  one  hundred  miles  into  the, 
country,  and  you  will  find  plenty  of  work  and  food. 
Good-byl  good-byl''    The  boys  depart,  mystified. 

Or  a  dirty  little  fellow  presents  himself  in  the 
office^    ^  Pleaae,  dr,  I  am  an  orphant,  and  I  want  a 
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home!"  Mr.  Ma<7  eyes  him  carefdlly ;  Ms  knowledge 
of  ^jnm'A^Io^"  has  had  many  years  to  ripen  in)  he  sees, 
perhaps,  unid  his  rags,  a  neatly-sewed  patch,  or  notes 
that  his  naked  feet  are  too  white  for  a  ^  bnmmer." 
He  takes  him  to  the  inner  ofi&ce.  ^^My  boy  I  Where 
do  yoQ  Uve  t    Where's  your  father  t  '^ 

^Please,  sir,  £  dont  live  nowhere,  and  I  haint  got 
no  father,  and  me  mither  is  dead  I'^  Then  follows  a 
long  and  touching  story  of  his  orphanage,  the  tears 
fk>wing  down  his  cheeks.  The  bystanders  are  almost 
melted  themselves.  Not  so  Mr.  Macy.  Orasping  the 
boy  by  the  shoulder,  ^^  Where's  your  mother,  I  say  f " 
^Oh,  dear,  Fm  a  poor  orphant,  and  I  haint  got  no 
ioitherl'^  ^Whereisyour  ivio^A^r,  I  sayf  Where  do 
you  livef  I  give  you  just  three  minutes  to  tell,  and 
then,  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  hand  you  over  to  that 
ofScer  I"  The  lad  yields }  his  true  story  is  told,  and 
a  runaway  restored  to  his  fomily. 

In  the  midst  of  his  highest  discouragements  at 
Ck>ttage  Place,  Mr.  IdBcy  frequently  had  some  charac- 
teristic story  of  his  ^lambs''  to  refresh  him  in  his 
intervals  of  rest  And  some  i>eculiar  exhibition  of 
mischief  or  wickedness  always  seemed  to  act  as  akind 
of  tonic  on  him  and  restore  his  spirits. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  cheerftilness  with  which  he 
related  one  day  that,  after  having  preached  with  great 
unction  the  Sunday  previous  on  ^stealing,"  ]^e  came 
back  the  next  and  discovered  that  a  private  room  in 
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the  bnildingy  which  he  only  occasionally  oBed,  had 
been  employed  by  the  boys  for  some  time  as  a  recepta- 
cle for  stolen  goods  I 

On  another  occasion,  he  had  held  forth  with  pecu- 
liar ^^  liberty"  on  the  sin  of  thieving,  and,  when  he  sat 
down  almost  exhausted,  discovered,  to  his  dismay, 
that  his  hat  had  been  stoleni  But,  knowing  that  mis- 
chief was  at  the  bottom,  and  that  a  crowd  of  young 
^^roughs"  were  outside  waiting  to  see  him  go  home 
bareheaded,  he  said  nothing  of  his  loss,  but  procured 
a  cap  and  quietly  walked  away. 

I  think  the  contest  of  wits  among  them— they  for 
mischief  and  disturbance,  and  he  to  establish  order 
and  get  control  over  them-^gave  a  i>eculiar  zest  to  his 
religious  labors,  which  he  would  not  have  had  in 
cahner  scenes  and  more  regular  services.  If  they  put 
pepper  on  the  stove,  he  endured  it  much  longer  than 
they  could,  and  kept  them  until  they  were  half  suffo- 
cated ;  and  when  they  barricaded  the  door  outside,  he 
protracted  the  devotional  exercises  or  varied  fhem 
with  a  ^^magic  lantern,"  to  give  time  for  forcing  the 
door,  and  an  orderly  exit.* 

The  girls,  however,  were  his  great  torment,  espe- 
cially when  they  stoned  their  spiritual  guides ;  these, 

*Mr.  MaojT/on  one  ooeasion,  on  a  bitter  winter  day,  foond 
the  lock  of  the  room  picked  and  the  boys  within.  He  aocnaed 
some  of  the  larger  1x^78.  They  denied, "  No  siz^no :  it  couldn't 
be  ub;  because  we  was  in  the  liquoz^diop  on  the  comer;  w$ 
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^  however^  he  eventually  forwarded  into  the  Cottage- 
place  Indostiial  School,  which  sprang  from  the  Meet- 
ing|  and  there  they  were  gradually  dyilized. 
-  For  real  suffering  and  honest  efforc  at  self-help^  he 
had  a  boundless  sympathy ;  but  the  paupers  and  pro- 
fessional beggars  Were  the  terror  of  his  life.  He 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a  boy  or  girl  foiling  into 
habits  of  dependence.  Where  he  was  compelled  to 
give  assistance  in  money ,  he  has  been  known  to  set 
one  boy  to  throw  wood  down  and  the  other  to  pile  it 
npy  before  he  would  aid. 

'•  His  more  stormy  philanthropic  labors  have. been 
succeeded  by  calmer  efforts  among  a  delightftil  congre- 
gation of  poor  German  children  in  Second  Street^  who 
love  and  revere  him.  When  he  needs,  however,  a  lit- 
tle refreshment  and  intoning,  he  goes  over  to  his  Cot- 
tage-place Beading-room,  and  sits  with  or  instructs 
his^lambsl'^  • 

His  main  work,  however,  is  in  the  ^^offlce'^  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  which  I  have  described  above. 
•Though  a  plain  half-Quaker  himself,  he  has  all  the 
tact  of  ad^Zoffiot,  and  manages  the  complicated  affieurs 
of  poverty  and  crime  that  come  before  him  with  a 
wonderftil  skin,  getting  on  as  well  with  the  lady  as  the 
stzeet-vagnmt,  and  seldom  ever  making  a  blunder  in 
the  thousand  delicate  matters  which  pass  through  his 
hands.  When  it  is  remembered  that  some  seventeen 
thousand  streetHsfaildren  have  passed  throufl^.tfaat 
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office  to  homes  in  the  country^  and  that  but  one  law- 
soit  has  ever  ocoorred  abont  them  (and  that  thiongh 
no  mistake  of  the  Society)|  while  numbers  of  bitter 
enemies  watch  every  movement  of  this  charity,  it  will 
be  seen  with  what  consummate  Judgment  these  delicate 
matters  have  been  managed*  Besides  all  this,  he  is 
the  guide,  philosopher,  and  Mend  of  hundreds  of  these 
young  way&rers  in  every  part  of  the  country,  sustain- 
ing with  them  an  enormous  correspondence;  but^as 
sympathy,  and  advice,  and  religious  instruction  on 
such  a  gigantic  scale  would  soon  weary  out  even  his 
vitality,  he  stereotypes  his  letters,  and,  by  a  sort  of 
pious  fraud,  says  to  each  what  is  written  for  al}«  It  is 
very  interesting  to  come  across  the  quaint^  affectionate 
words  and  characteristic  expressions  of  this  devoted 
philanthropist  addressed  to  ^^his  boys,''  but  put  xxp  in 
packages  of  a  thousand  copies,  and  to  think  to  how 
many  little  rovers  over  the  land  they  Ining  i^ympatby^ 
and  encouragement 
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Ojxr  of  fhe  trials  of  a  young  Ohaiity  is  laLdng 
xnoBey.  I  was  determined  to  put  this  on  as  sonnd  and 
rational  a  basis  as  possible.  It  seemed  to  me,  tliat,  if 
the  tetcta  were  well  iniown  in  regard  to  the  great  sof- 
£Qring  and  poverty  among  the  children  in  New  York, 
and  the  principles  of  onr  operations  were  well  nnder- 
stood,  we  conld  more  safely  depend  on  this  enlightened 
pablic  opinion  and  sympathy  than  on  any  sadden 
^sensation '^  or  gosh  of  feeling. 

Oar  Board  ftally  concaned  in  these  views,  and  we 
xesolately  eschewed  all  ^raffles'^  and  pathetic  exhi- 
bitions of  abandoned  children,  and  ^^  pedestrian '^  or 
other  exhibitions  offered  as  for  the  benefit  of  homanity , 
and  never  even  eqjoyed  the  perfectly  legitimate  benefit 
of  a  ^teiiJ^  Once,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm- 1  was 
led  into  arranging  a  concert,  for  die  benefit  of  a 
School;  but  that  experience  was  enough.  Our  effort 
at  musical  benevolence  became  a  series  of  most  inhar- 
monious squabbles.  The  leading  soprano  singer  had 
a  quarrel  with  the  bass;  the  instrumental  splits  with 
the  vocal  performcra;  our  best  solo  went  off  in  a  huff. 
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and,  at  last,  by  saperhoman  exertions,  we  reooncQed 
the  discordant  elements  and  got  onr  concert  fidrly 
before  the  public,  and  retired  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars. 

Whatever  gave  the  public  a  sensation,  always  had 
a  reaction.  The  solid  ground  for  us  was  evidentiy 
the  most  rational  one.  I  accordingly  made  the  most 
incessant  exertions  to  enlighten  and  stir  up  the  public. 
In  this  labor  the  most  disagreeable  part  was  present- 
ing our  ^^ cause"  to  individuals.  I  seldom  solicited 
money  directly,  but  sought  rather  to  lay  the  wants 
and  methods  before  them.  Yet,  even  here,  some 
received  it  as  if  it  were  some  new  move  of  charlatanry, 
or  some  new  device  for  extracting  money  from  full 
purses.  Evidentiy,  to  many  minds,  the  fact  of  a  man 
of  education  devoting  himself  to  such  pursuits  was 
in  itself  an  enigma  or  an  eccentricity.  FortunatelyfS 
was  able  early  to  make  use  of  the  pulpits  of  the  cityl 
and  country,  and  sometimes  was  accustomed  to  spend 
every  night  in  the  week  and  the  Sunday  in  deliveiini 
sermons  and  addresses  throughout  the  Eastern  Statea 
As  a  general  thing,  T  did  not  urge  acoUection,  though 
occasionally  having  one,  but  chose  rather  to  convince 
the  understanding,  and  leave  the  matter  before  the 
people  for  consideration.  Ko  public  duties  of  mim ' 
were  ever  more  agreeable  than  these;  andtShe  results 
proved  afterwards  most  happy,  in  securing  a  large 
rural  <<  oonstituenigr,"  who  steadily  supported  oui\ 
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moyements  in  good  times  and  bad ;  so  qtdetly  devoted, 
and  in  earnest,  that  death  did  not  diminish  their 
interest— some  of  our  best  bequests  having  eomefirom 
the  ooontiy. 

The  next  great  implement  was  that  profession 
which  has  done  more  for  this  Oharity  than  any  other 
instmmentalily.  Having,  fortonately,  an  early  con- 
nection with  the  press,  I  made  it  a  point,  from  the 
beginning,  to  keep  onr  movements,  and  the  evils  we 
sought  to  cure,  continually  before  the  public  in  the 
eolunms  of  the  daily  joumaLs.  Articles  describing 
the  habits  and-  trials  of  the  iK>or ;  editorials  urging 
the  community  to  work  in  these  directions;  essays 
discussingthescienceof  charity  and  reform;  continual 
IMiragraphs  about  special  charities,  were  poured  forth 
incessantly  for  years  through^  the  daily  and  weekly 
press  of  New  York,  until  the  public  became  thoroughly, 
imbued  with  our  ideas  and  a  sense  of  the  evils  which 
we  sought  to  reform.  To  accomplish  this,  I  had  to. 
keep  up  a  constant  connection  with  the  press,  and  was, 
in  fact,  often  daily  editor,  in  addition  to  my  other 
avocations*         • 

As  a  result  of  this  incessant  publicity,  and  of  the 
work  already  done,  a  very  superior  class  of  young  m^. 
consented  to  serve  in  our  Board  of  Trustees;  men 
who^  in  their  high  principles  of  duty,  and  in  the  obli- 
gations which  they  ISbcI  are  imposed  by  wealth  and . 
position,  bid  ftir  hereafter  to  make  the  name  of  New. 
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York  merchants  respected  as  it  neyer  was  be&xre 
throughout  the  country.  With  these  as  backers  and 
BupemsorSy  we  were  enabled  to  approach  the  Legisla- 
ture for  aid^  on  the  ground  that  we  were  doing  a 
humane  work  which  lightened  the  taxes  and  burdens 
of  the  whole  community  and  was  in  the  interest  of  alL 
Year  after  year  our  application  was  rejected|  but 
flnally.we  succeeded,  and  laid  a  solid  and  pennanent 
basis  thus  for  our  fbture  work. 

souBCxs  or  nrooMB. 

Our  first  important  acquisition  of  property  was  a 
bequest  firom  a  much-esteemed  pupil  of  mine,  J.  B. 
Bamaird,  of  New  Haren,  Conn.,  of  $15,000,  in  185S. 
We  determined  to  use  this  at  once  in  the  work.  For 
many  years,  finding  the  needsof  the  dty  so  enormous, 
and  believing  that  our  best  capital  was  in  the  results 
of  our  efforts,  and  not  in  funds,  we  spent  every  dollar 
we  could  obtain  at  once  upon  our  labors  of  diarity . 

At  length,  in  1863,  a  very  fortunate  event  occurred 
for  us:  a  gentleman  had  died  in  New  York,  named  John 
Bose,  who  left  alarge  property  which  he  willed  should 
be  appropriated  to  fonnlng  some  charitable  institution 
for  neglected  children,  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  the  Colonisation  Society.  The  will  was  so  vaguely 
worded,  that  the  brother,  'Mx.  Ghauncey  Bose,  felt  it 
necessary  to  attempt  to  break  it.    This,  after  long  . 
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litigation^  he  succeeded  in  doings  and  fhe  property — 
now  swollen  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million  dollars 
— reverted  mainly  to  him.  With  a  rare  conscience 
and  generosity,  he  fUt  it  his  duty  not  to  use  any  of 
this  large  estate  for  himself,  but  to  distribute  it  among 
Tarions  charities  in  New  York,  relating  to  poor  chil- 
dren, according  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  intention 
of  his  brother.  To  our  Society  he  gave,  at  different 
times,  something  like  $200,000.  Of  this,  we  made 
$150,000  an  invested  fund;  and  henceforth  we  sought 
gradually  to  increase  our  permanent  and  assured 
income,  so  that  the  Association  might  continue  its 
benevolent  work  after  the  present  managers  had' 
departed. 

And  yet  we  were  glad  that  a  good  proportion  of 
our  necessary  expenses  should  be  met  by  current 
contributions,  so  that  the  Society  might  have  the 
vitality  arising  firom  constant  contact  with  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  permanency  firom  invested  property. 

If  we  take  a  single  year,  1870,  as  showing  the 
souioes  of  our  income,  we  shall  find  that  out  of  nearly 
$200,000  received  that  year,  including  $32,000  for  the 
purchase  of  two  Lodging-houses,  and  $7,000  raised 
by  the  local  conmiittees  of  the  Schools,  $60,000  came 
1^^  tax  from  the  county,  $20,000  from  the  ^Excise 
Fond'^  (now  abolished),  nearly  $20,000  fh>m  the  Board 
of  Education,  being  a  ptro  rata  allotment  m  the  ave- 
zage  nmnber  of  pupils,  and  about  $9,000  from  the 
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Comptxoller  of  the  State;  making  about  $109,000,  or 
a  little  over  one-half  of  onr  income,  received  from  the 
public  authorities.  Of  the  ninety-odd  thousand  re- 
ceived from  private  sources,  about  eleven  thousand 
came  fh>m  our  investments,  leaving  some  $80,000  as 
individual  contributions  during  one  year — a  remarka- 
ble taatj  both  as  showing  the  generosity  of  the  puhlio 
and  their  confidence  in  the  work. 

This  liberal  outlay,  both  by  the  city  and  private 
individuals,  has  been  and  is  being  constantly  repaid, 
in  the  lessening  of  the  expenses  and  loss  firom  crime 
and  pauperism,  and  the  increasing  of  the  number  of 
honest  and  industrious  prodocera. 
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BSFOBK    JJSOVa    THB    BOWDIBS — FREE    BEADINa- 
BOOKS. 

At  first  sights  it  would  seem  very  obvious  that  a 
place  of  mental  improvement  and  social  resort^  with 
agreeable  snrronndingSy  offered  gratoitoosly  to  the 
laboring-people,  wonld  be  eagerly  ficeqnented.  On  its 
fiace,  the  ^Frbb  Beadzng-boom''  appears  a  most 
'natoral,  feasible  method  of  applying  the  great  lever 
of  sociality  (without  temptations)  to  lifting  np  the 
j^oorer  classes.  The  working-man  and  the  street-boy 
get  here  what  they  so  mnch  desire,  a  pleasant  place, 
warmed  and  lighted,  for  meeting  their  companions, 
for  talking,  playing  innocent  games,  or  reading  the 
papers;  they  get  it,  too,  for  nothing.  When  we  re- 
member how  these  people  live,  in  what  crowded  and 
datternly  rooms,  or  damp  cellars,  or  dose  attics,  some 
even  having  no  home  at  all,  and  that  their  only  social 
resort  is  the  grog-shop,  we  might  suppose  that  they 
wouldjump  at  the  chance  of  a  pleasant  and  Free  Saloon 
and  Beading-room.  (But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
\Iliis  instrument  of  improvement  requires  peculiar 
{management  to  be  suooessftdJ  Our  own  experience  is 
mstmctive. 
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The  writer  of  this  had  had  the  Beading-room  '^on 
the  brain"  for  many  years,  when,  at  length,  on  talking 
over  the  subject  with  a  gentleman  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  dty-^— one  whose  name  has  since  been  a  tower 
t>f  strength  to  this  whole  movement— he  consented  to 
fktther  the  enterprise,  and  be  the  treasurer—- an  office 
in  young  charities,  be  it  remembered,^ no  sinecure. 

We  opened,  accordingly,  near  the  Novelty  Iron- 
Works,  under  the  best  auspices, 

THB  ELEYBlfTH  WAXD  7BEX  BXADtNO-BOOlL 

The  rooms  were  spacious  and  pleasant,  ftimished 
with  a  plenty  of  papers  and  pamphlets,  and,  to  add 
to  the  attractions  and  help  pay  expenses,  the  superin- 
tendent was  to  sell  coffee  and  simple  refreshments. 
Our  theory  was,  that  coiOfee  would  comi)ete  with  liquor 
as  a  stimulus,  and  that  the  profits  of  the  sale  would 
pay  most  of  the  running  cost.  We  were  right  among 
a  crowded  working  population,  and  everything  prom- 
ised success. 

At  first  there  were  considerable  numbers  of  labor- 
ing-men present  every  day  and  evening ;  but,  to  our 
dismay,  they  began  to  fall  ofll  We  tried  another 
superintendent;  still  the  working-man  preferred  his 
^^  dreary  rooms,"  or  the  ruinous  liquor-shops,  to  our 
pleasant  Beading-room.  The  coffee  did  not  suit  him ; 
the  refreshments  were  not  to  his  taste;  he  would  not 
read^  because  he  thou^t  he  ought  to  call  for  some^ 
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thing  to  eat  or  drink  if  he  did;  and  so  at  length  he 
dropped  off.  Finally^  the  attendance  became  so  thin 
and  the  expenses  were  accomnlating  to  such  a  degree, 
that  we  closed  the  room,  and  our  magnanimous  treas- 
urer footed  tbe  bills.  This  fidlnre  discooraged  ns  for 
some  years,  bat  the  idea  seemed  to  me  sound,  and  I 
was  resolved  to  try  it  once  more  under  better  dream- 
stances. 

Li  looking  about  for  some  spedaOy-adapted  instru- 
ment for  influencing  ^^the  dangerous  classes,'^  I 
dumced,  Just  after  the  remarkable  religious  ^^Bevi- 
Tal' of  18S8^  on  a  singular  character, 

A  BKFOBHXD  PUGILIST. 

This  was  a  reformed  or  converted  pri^e-flghter, 
named  Qrville  (and  nidknamed  ^^Awftal^)  (Gardner. 
He  was  a  broad-diouldered,  burly  individual,  with  a 
taremendous  neck,  and  an  arm  as  thick  as  a  moderate- 
sized  man's  leg.  His  career  had  been  notorious  and 
infamous  in  the  extreme,  he  having  been  one  of  the 
roughs  employed  by  politicians,  and  engaged  in  rows 
and  fi(^ts  without  number,  figuring  several  times  in 
the  prise-ring,  and  once  having  bitten  off  a  man's 
nosel 

Yet  the  man  must  have  been  less  brutal  than  his 
liib  would  show.  He  was  a  person  evidently  of  vol- 
canic emotions  and  great  c^^acUy  of  affection.  I  was 
curioas  about  Ids  case,  and  watched  it  dosdy  for  some 
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years,  as  showing  what  is  so  often  disputed  in  modem 
times— the  reforming  power  of  Christianity  on  the 
most  abandoned  characters. 

The  point  through  which  his  brutalized  nature  had 
been  touched,  had  been  evidently  his  a£fection  for  an 
only  child — a  little  boy.  He  described  to  me  once,  in 
very  simple,  touching  language,  his  affection  and  love 
for  this  child;  how  he  dressed  him  in  the  best,  and 
did  all  he  could  for  him,  but  always  keeping  him  away 
from  all  knowledge  of  his  own  dissipation.  One  day 
he  was  off  on  some  devilish  errand  among  the  immi- 
grants on  Staten  Island,  when  he  sawaboat  approach- 
ing quickly  with  one  of  his  ^^pals."  The  man  rowed 
up  near  him,  and  stopped  and  looked  at  him  ^^  very 
queer,''  and  didnt  say  anything. 

^^  What  the  devil  are  you  looking  at  me  in  that 
way  fort"  said  Gardner. 

^^  Your  boy  is  drownded  1 "  replied  the  other. 

Gardner  says  he  fell  back  in  the  boat,  as  if  you'd 
hit  him  right  straight  from  the  shoulder  behind  the 
ear,  and  did  not  know  anything  for  a  longtime.  When 
he  recovered,  he  kept  himself  drunk  for  three  weeks, 
and  smashed  a  number  of  policemen,  and  was  ^^  put 
up,"  Just  so  as  to  forget  the  bright  little  fellow  who 
had  been  the  pride  of  his  heart 

This  great  loss,  however,  must  have  opened  his 
nature  to  other  influences.  When  the  deep  religious 
(Sympathy  pervaded  the  community,  there  came  over 
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him  saddenly  one  of  those  Bevelations  which,  in 
some  form  or  other,  visit  most  human  beings  at  least 
once  in  their  lives.  They  are  almost  too  deep  and 
intricate  to  be  described  in  these  pages.  The  human 
soul  sees  itseU^  for  the  first  time,  as  reflected  in  the 
mirror  of  divine  purity.  It  has  for  the  moment  a 
conception  of  what  Ghbist  is,  and  what  Love  means. 
Singularly  enough,  the  thought  and  sentiment  which 
took  possession  of  this  ruffian  and  debauchee  and 
prize-fighter,  and  made  him  as  one  just  cured  of 
leprosy,  was  the  Platonic  conception  of  Love,  and 
that  embodied  in  the  ideal  form  of  Ohristianity. 
Under  it  he  became  as  a  littie  child ;  he  abandoned 
his  vices,  gave  up  his  associates,  and  resolved  to  con- 
secrate his  life  to  humanity  and  the  service  of  Him  to 
whom  he  owed  so  mnch.  The  spirit,  when  I  first  inet 
him,  witii  which  he  used  to  encounter  his  old  com- 
panions must  have  been  something  like  that  of  tiie 
eariy  Christian  converts. 

Thus,  an  old  boon  companion  meets  him  in  the 
street:  ^^  Why,  Orftd,  what  the  h— U's  this  about  your 
bein' converted  t '^ 

And  the  other  turns  to  him  with  such  pent-up 
feeling  bursting  forth,  telling  him  of  the  new  things 
that  have  come  to'him,  that  the  ^^rough'^.  is  quite 
melted,  and  begins  a  better  course  of  life. 

Again,  he  is  going  down  a  narrow  street,  when  he 
suddenly  sees  coming  up  a  bitter  enemy.    His  old  fire 
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flames  npi  but  he  quenches  it,  walks  to  the  other,  and, 
with  Uie  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  he  takes 
him  by  the  hand  and  tells  him  ^ the  old  story''  which 
is  always  new,  and  the  two  mfflans  forget  their  fends 
and  are  Mends. 

Gonld  the  old  Greek  philosopher  have  seen  this 
imbmted  atblete,  so  mysteriously  and  suddenly  fired 
with  the  ideal  of  Love  till  his  past  crimes  seemed 
melted  in  the  heat  of  this  great  sentiment,  and  his 
rough  nature  appeared  transformed,  he  would  have 
r^oiced  in  beholding  at  length  the  living  embodiment 
of  an  ideal  theory  for  so  many  ages  held  but  as  the 
dream  of  a  poetic  philosopher. 

Gardner  was  only  a  modem  and  striking  instance 
of  the  natural  and  eternal  power  of  Ohristianity . 

We  resolved  to  put  him  where  he  could  reach  the 
classes  from  which  he  had  come.  With  considerable 
exertion  the  necessary  sums  were  raised  to  open  a 
^Coffee  and  Beading  Boom"  in  the  worst  district  of 
the  dly— the  Fourth  Ward.  Great  numbers  of  papers 
and  publications  were  famished  gratuitously  by  that 
body  who  have  always  been  so  generous  to  this  enter- 
prise—the conductors  of  the  press  of  the  cily.  A  bar 
for  coffoe  and  cheap  refreshments  was  established, 
and  Gardner  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  whole  as 
superintendent 
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The  opening  is  thna  described  in  our  Jonmal  :— 

*  We  moBt  confess,  ma  one  of  the  managers  of  that  instita* 
tSon,  we  felt  partienlarljr  nerrons  about  that  opening  meeting. 

*  Messrs  Beecher  and  Cochrane  and  other  eminent  speakers 
had  been  inrited  to  speak,  and  the  Majror  was  to  pre^e.  It 
was  certainljr  sn  act  of  some  self-denial  to  leave  thoir  countij- 
seats  or  cool  rooms,  and  spend  a  hot  summer  erening  in  talking 
to  Fourth-ward  rowdies.  To  requite  this  with  anjr  sort  of 
'  accident '  would  have  been  veiy  awkward.  Where  would  we 
of  the  committee  have  hid  our  heads  if  our  friends  the '  roughs ' 
had  thought  best  to  have  a  little  bit  of  a  shindjr,  and  had  knocked 
Brother  Beecher's  hat  in,  and  had  tossed  the  Hon.  John  Coch- 
lane  out  of  the  window,  or  rolled  the  Majror  down-stairs  ?  We 
confess  all  such  possible  eyentualities  did  present  themselres, 
and  we  imagined  the  sturdjr  form  of  our  eminent  clerical  friend 
breasting  the  opposing  waves  of  rowdies,  and  showing  himself 
as  skillful  in  demolishing  cori>oreal  enemies  as  he  is  In  over* 
throwing  spirituaL  We  were  comforted  in  spirit,  however,  by 
remembering  that  tho  sidnt  at  the  head  of  our  establishment* 
the  renowned  Gardner— would  now  easily  take  a  place  in  the 
church  militant,  and  perhaps  not  object  to  a  new  exercise  of 
muscle  in  a  good  cause/ 

''After  other  addresses,  Gardner— ' Awful  Gardner' — ^was 
called  for.  He  came  forward — and  a  great  trial  It  must  have 
been  to  have  faced  that  crowd,  where  there  were  hundreds  who 
had  once  been  with  him  in  all  kinds  of  debaucheries  and  devil- 
tries—men who  had  drunk  and  fought  and  gambled  and  acted 
the  rowdy  with  him— men  very  quick  to  detect  any  trace  of 
vanity  or  cant  in  him.  He  spoke  very  simply  and  humbly ;  said 
that  he  had  more  solid  peace  and  comfort  in  one  month  now 
than  he  had  in  years  once ;  spoke  of  his '  black  life/  his  sins  and 
disgrace,  and  then  of  his  most  cordial  desire  to  welcome  all  his 
old  companions  there.  In  the  midst  of  these  remarks  there 
seemed  to  come  up  before  him  suddenly  a  memory  of  Him  who 
had  saved  him»  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and,  with  a  manly  And 
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d««p  feeling  that  swept  right  thrcmgli  the  wild  audience,  he 
made  hie  acknowledgment  to  '  Him  who  sticketh  doier  than  a 
hrother— even  the  Lord  Jesne  Christ.' 

**  No  eennon  coold  have  heen  half  so  effi»etiTe  as  these  stam- 
mering ungrammatiesl,  but  manljr  remarks.** 


Our  Beading-room  under  this  guidance  became 
soon  a  very  popnlar  resort;  in  &ot,  it  deserved  the 
nickname  one  gentleman  gave  it,  ^^The  Dronkaids' 
Glub.'^  The  marked,  simple,  and  genuine  reform  in  a 
man  of  such  habits  as  this  pugilist,  attracted  numbers 
of  that  large  class  of  young  men  who  are  always  try- 
ing  to  break  from  the  tyranny  of  evil  habits  and  vices. 
The  rooms  used  to  be  thronged  with  reformed  or  < 
reforming  young  men*  The  great  difficulty  with  a 
man  under  vices  is  to  make  him  believe  that  change 
for  him  is  possible.  The  sight  of  Gurdner  always 
demonstrated  this  possibility.  Those  men  who  are 
sunk  in  such  courses  cannot  get  ridrof  them  gradually, 
and  nothing  can  arouse  them  and  break  the  iron  rule 
of  habits  but  the  most  tremendous  truths. 

^^AwfulGiirdner'^hadbutonetheory  of  reform-"-]         y 
absolute  and  immediate  change,  in  view  of  the  love  I 
of  Christ,  and  of  a  deserved  and  certain  damnation.  -J 

The  men  to  whom  he  spoke  needed  no  soft  words; 
they  knew  they  were  ^^in  hell''  now;  some  of  them 
could  sometimes  for  a  moment  realize  what  such  a*" 
character  as  Christ  was,  and  bow  before  it  in  unspeak- 
able humility.    No  one  whom  I  have  ever  seen  could 
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flo  inflnence  the  ^^roaghs^of  this  dly.    He  ought  to 
have  been  kept  as  a  missionary  to  the  rowdies. 
I  extract  from  onrJonmal: — 

*  The  moral  iuccMM  of  the  room  baa  boen  all  that  we  could  Hare 
deaiied.  Hnndieda  of  young  men  Haye  come  there  continualljr 
to  read  or  chat  with  their  f riendii — manjr  of  them  eyen  who  had 
habituaUjr  frequented  the  liquoi^ealoona,  and  manj  persons  with 
literalljr  no  homes.  The  place,  too^has  become  a  kind  of  central 
point  for  aU  those  who  hare  become  more  or  less  addicted  to 
excessiye  drinking,  and  who  are  desirous  of  escaping  from  the 
habit 

"  There  are  dajs  when  the  spectacle  presented  there  is  a  most 
affecting  one ;  the  room  filled  with  joung  men,  each  of  whom  has 
a  history  of  sorrow  or  degradation— broken-down  gentlemen, 
ruined  merchants,  penniless  clerks,  homeless  laboring-men  and 
printers  (for  somehow  this  most  intelligent  profession  seems  to 
contain  a  large  number  of  cases  who  haye  been  ruined  hj 
drunkenness),  and  outcast  men  of  no  assignable  occupation. 
These  haye  been  attracted  in  part  bjr  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
room  and  the  chances  for  reading,  and  in  part  bjr  Gardner's  in- 
fluence, who  has  labored  indef  atigabljr  in  behalf  of  these  i>oor 
wretches.  Under  the  influences  of  the  Boom,  incredible  as  it 
maj  seem,  oyer  $&oen  Xundred  of  these  men  haye  been  started  in 
sober  courses  and  proyided  with  honest  emplojments,  and  manj 
of  them  haye  become  hopefully  religious.  It  is  belieyed  that 
the  whole  quarter  has  been  improyed  l^  the  opening  of  this 
agreeable  and  temperate  place  of  resort." 

Bnty  alasl  even  with  a  man  so  truly  repentant  and 
xefbrmedy  Ifatore  does  not  let  him  off  so  easily.  He 
had  to  bear  in  his'  body  the  fruits  of  his  viees.  His 
hervons  qrstem  began  to  give  way  under  the  fearftii 
strain  both  of  his  sins  and  his  xeform.  He  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  this  post  of  work  and  retire  to  a 
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quiet  place  in*Kew  Jersey,  where  lie  has  since  passed 
a  calm  and  virtoons  life,  working,  I  sappose,  at  his 
trade,  and,  so  fieur  as  I  know,  he  has  never  been  false 
to  the  great  truths  which  once  inspired  him.  With 
his  departore,  however,  we  thought  it  best  to  dose 
the  Beading-room,  especiidly  as  we  could  not  realize 
our  hope  of  making  it  self-supporting.  So  ended  the 
second  of  our  experiments  at  ^^  virtuous  amusements.'' 

I  now  resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  without  any 
expectation  of  sustaining  the  room  with  sales  of  re* 
fireshments.  The  working  classes  seem  to  be  utterly 
indifferent  to  such  attractions.  They  probably  cannot 
compete  a  moment  with  those  of  the  liquor-shops. 
With  the  aid  of  friends,  who  are  always  ready  in  this 
city  to  liberally  support  rational  experiments  of  philan* 
thropy,  we  have  since  then  opened  various  Free  Bead- 
ing-rooms in  different  quarters  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  successful  was  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Macy  at  Cottage  Plac%for  his  ^^  lambs.'' 

Here  sufficient  books  and  papers  were  supplied  by 
friends,  little  temperance  and  other  societies  were 
formed,  the  room  was  pleasant  and  cozy,  and,  above 
all,  Mr.  Macy  presided  or  infhsed  into  it  his  spirit 
The  ^^  lambs"  were  occasionally  obstreperous  and 
given  to  smashing  windows,  but  to  this  Mr.  M.  was 
sufficiently  accustomed,  and  in  time  the  wild  young 
barbariaus  began  to  feel  the  influences  thrown  around 
the  place,  until  now  one  may  see  of  a  winter  evening 
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eighty  or  a  hundred  lads  and  y oong  men  quietly  read- 
ingf  or  playing  backgammon  or  checkers. 

The  room  answers  exactly  its  object  as  a  place  of 
innocent  amnsement  and  improvement,  competing 
with  the  liquor-saloons.  The  citizens  of  the  neighbor- 
hood have  testified  to  its  excellent  moral  influences  on 
the  young  men* 

A  similar  room  was  opened  in  the  First  Ward  by 
the  kind  aid  of  the  late  Mi.  J.  Couper  Lord,  and 
the  good  influences  of  the  place  have  been  much 
increased  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Hawley  and 
a  committee  of  gentiemen. 

There  are  otiier  Beading-rooms  connected  with  the 
Boys^  Lodging-houses.  Most  of  them  are  doing  an 
invaluable  work;  the  First  ward  room  especially 
being  a  centre  for  cricket-clubs  and  various  social  re- 
unions of  the  labiMring  classes,  and  undoubtedly  sav- 
ing great  numbers  of  young  men  from  the  most  dan- 
gerous temi^tations.  Mr.  Hawley  has  inaugurated 
here  also  a  very  useftd  course  of  popular  lectures  to 
the  laboring  people. 

This  Beading-room  is  crowded  with  young  men 
every  nighty  of  the  dass  who  should  be  reached,  and 
who  would  otherwise  spend  their  leisure  hours  at  the 
liquor-saloons.  Many  of  them  have  spoken  with  much 
gratitude  of  the  benefit  the  place  has  been  to  them. 

The  Beading-rooms  connected  with  Boys'  Lodging- 
liouaesy  though  sometimes  doing  weH,  are  not  uni- 
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formly  snooessftal,  perhaps  from  the  teyct  that  ^worldng- 
men  do  not  like  to  be  associated  ^th  homeless  boys.  * 

Besides  those  connected  with  the  Children's  Aid 
.  Society,  the  City  Mission  and  varioas  chniches  haye 
founded  others,  so  that  now  the  Free  Beading-room  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  means  for  improving  the 
^^  dangerous  classes,''  as  much  as  the  Sunday  School^ 
Chapel,  or  Mission. 

The  true  theory  of  the  formatioi\  of  the  Beading- 
room  is  undoubtedly  the  inducing  the  laboring  class 
to  engage  in  the  matter  themselves,  and  then  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  the  expeuaes.  But  the  lowest  poor 
and  the  young  men  who  frequent  the  grog-shops  are 
so  indifferent  to  mental  imim>vement,  and  so  seldom 
associate  themselves  for  any  virtuous  olyect^  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  induce  them  to  combine  for  this. 
.,  Moreover,  as  th^y  rise  in  the  social  scale,  they  find^ 
organisations  ready  to  hand,  like  the  ^  Cooper  TJnion,'' 
where  Beading-rooms  and  Libraries  axe  provided  gra- 
tuitously. For  the  present,  the  Beading-room  maybe 
looked  upon,  like  the  Public  School,  as  a  means  of 
improvement  offered  by  society,  in  its  own  Int^^est^ 
toalL 
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HOHBLBSS  OIRL8. 

It  was  a  fortunate  event  for  onr  charity  which  led, 
in  1861,  a  certain  New  York  merchant  to  accept  the 
position  of  President  of  onr  Society. 

Mr.  TViUiam  A.  Booth  had  the  rare  combination 
of  qualities  which  form  a  thorough  presiding  officer, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  was  inspired  by  a  spirit  of 
consecration  to  what  he  believed  his  Master's  servicCi 
rarely  seen  among  men.  His  &calty of  ^rolling  off" 
business,  of  keeping  his  assembly  or  board  on  the 
I>oints  before  them— for  even  business  men  have  some- 
times the  female  tenden<7  of  rather  wide-reaching 
discussions  and  conversations— his  wonderftal  deamess 
of  comprehension,  and  a  Judicial  ftcnlly  which  neariy 
always  enabled  him  to  balance  with  remarkable  fidr- 
ness  both  sides  of  a  question,  made  him  b^ond  com- 
IMydson  the  best  presiding  officer  for  a  business-board 
I  have  ever  seen.  With  him,  we  always  had  short 
and  veiy  fliU  sessions,  and  reached  our  points  rapidly 
and  efficiently.  He  had,  too,  the  capacity,  rare  amcmg 
men  of  arganiidng  brains,  of  accepting  a  r^ection  or 
rebuff  to  any  propositian  he  may  have  made  (though 
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this  happened  seldom)  with  perfect  good  hnmor. 
Perhaps  more  than  with  his  public  services  in  our 
Board,  I  was  struck  with  his  private  career.  Hour 
after  hour  in  his  little  office,  I  have  seen  different  com- 
mittees and  officials  of  numerous  societies,  charities, 
and  flnancial  associations  come  to  him  with  their 
knotty  points,  and  watched  with  admiration  as  he  dis- 
entangled each  question,  seeming  always  to  strike 
upon  the  course  at  once  wise  and  Just.  A  very  small 
portion- of  his  busy  time  was  then  given  to  his  own 
interests,  though  he  had  been  singularly  successflil  in 
his  private  aflGedrs.  He  seemed  to  me  to  carry  out 
wonderftilly  the  Christian  ideal  in  practical  life  in  a 
bpsy  dty ;  living  day  after  day  ^^  for  others,"  and  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  whom  he  followed. 

Li  our  first  labors  together,  I  feared  that,  owing  to 
his  stricter  school  of  Presbyterian  theology,  we  might 
not  agree  in  some  of  our  aims  and  plans;  but  the 
practical  test  of  true  benefit  to  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren soon  brought  our  theoretic  views  to  a  harmony 
in  religious  practice;  and  as  we  both  held  that  the 
first  and  best  of  all  truths  to  an  outcast  boy  is  the 
belief  and  love  of  Christ  as  a  Mend  and  Saviour,  we 
agreed  on  the  substantial  matter.  I  came,  year  by 
year,  greatiy  to  value  his  Judgment  and  his  dear 
insight  as  to  the  1^  fit^dia.      . 

Both  with  him  and  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Williams, 
the  services  of  love  Tendered  so  many  years  to  this 
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eanse  of  htunanityy  oonld  not^  as  mere  labor^  hare 
been  purchased  with  very  lucratiye  salaries. 

Mr.  Booth's  wise  policy  with  the  Society  was  to 
encourage  whatever  would  give  it  a  more  permanent 
fbot-hold  in  the  dty^  and,  in  this  view,  to  stimulate  • 
espedally  the  founding  of  our  Lodging-houses  by 
means  of  ^ftmdsi'' or  by  purchasing  buildings. 

How  this  plan  succeeded,  I  shall  detail  here- 
after. 

At  this  present  stage  in  our  history,  his  attention 
was  especially  fixed  on  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
young  street-girls,  and  he  suggested  to  me  what  I  had 
long  been  hoping  for,  the  formation  of  a  Lodging-house 
fbr  them,  corresponding  to  that  which  had  been  so 
successM  with  the  newsboys. 

As  a  preparatory  step,  I  consulted  carefully  the 
police.  Th^  were  sufficiently  definite  as  to  the*evil, 
but  not  very  hopeftil  as  to  the  cure. 

THX  STBXXT-OIBLS. 

I  can  truly  say  that  no  class  we  have  ever  labored 
for  seemed  to  combine  so  many  elements  of  human . 
misfiurtune  and  to  present  so  many  discouraging  fea- 
tures as  this.    Th^  form,  indeed,  a  class  by  them- 
selves. 

Their  histories  are  as  various  as  are  the  different 
lots  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  town.  Some 
have  come  from  the  country,  from  kind  and  respecta- 
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ble  homea,  to  seek  work  in  fhe  city;  here  they  grad* 
ually  consame  their  scanty  means,  and  i^e  driven 
from  one  reftige  to  another,  till  they  stand  on  the 
street,  with  the  gayly-lighted  honse  of  vice  and  the 
gloomy  police-station  to  choose  between.  Others  have 
sought  amusement  in  the  town,  and  have  been  finally 
induced  to  enter  some  boose  of  bad  character  as  a 
boarding-honse,  and  have  t>een  thus  entrapped;  and 
finally,  in  despair,  and  cursed  with  disease,  they  break 
loose,  and  take  shelter  even  in  the  prison-cell,  if  neces- 
sary. Others  still  have  abandoned  an  ill-tempered 
step-mother  or  father,  and  rushed  out  on  the  streets  to 
find  a  refuge,  or  get  employment  anywhere. 

Drunkenness  has  darkened  the  childhood  of  some, 
and  made  home  a  hideous  place,  till  they  have  been 
glad  to  sleep  in  the  crowded  cellar  or  the  bare  attic  of 
some  thronged  ^^  tenement,''  and  then  go  forth  to  pick 
up  a  living  as  they  could  in  the  great  metropolis. 
Some  are  orphans,  some  have  parents  whom  they 
detest,  some  are  children  of  misfortune,  and  others  of 
vice;  some  are  foreigners,  some  native.  They  come 
from  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west; 
all  races  and  countries  i^e  represented  among  them. 
They  are  not  habitually  vicious,  or  they  would  not  be 
on  the  streets.  They  are  unlucky,  unfortunate,  getting 
a  situation  only  to  lose  it,  and  finding  a  home,  to  be 
soon  driven  firom  it  Their  habits  are  irregular,  they 
do  not  like  steady  labor,  they  have  learned  nothing 
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wen,  fhey  have  no  disciplmey  their  clothes  are  neg- 
lected, they  have  no  appreciation  of  what  neatness  is, 
yet  if  th^  earn  a  few  shillings  extra,  they  are  sore 
to  spend  them  on  some  foolish  gewgaw.  Many  of 
them  are  pretty  and  bright,  with  apparently  fine  capa- 
cities, but  inheriting  an  nnnsoal  quantity  of  the  human 
tendencies  to  eviL  They  are  incessantly  deceived  and 
betrayed,  and  they  as  constantly  deceive  others. 
Their  canning  in  concealing  their  indulgences  or  vices 
surpasses  all  conception.  Untruth  seems  often  more 
familiar  to  them  than  truth.  Their  worst  quality  is 
their  sui>erflciality.  There  is  no  depth  either  to  their 
virtues  or  vices.  They  sin,  and  immediately  repent 
with  alacrity;  they  live  virtuously  for  years,  and  a 
straw  seems  suddenly  to  turn  them.  They  weep  at 
the  presentation  of  the  divine  character  in  Christ,  and 
pray  with  fervency;  and,  the  very  next  day,  may  ruin 
their  virtue  or  steal  their  neighbor's  garment,  or  take 
to  drinking,  or  set  a  whole  block  in  ferment  with  some 
biting  scandal.  They  seem  to  be  children,  but  with 
woman's  passion,  and  woman's  jealousy  and  scathing 
tongue*  They  trust  a  superior  as  a  child;  they  neglect 
themselves,  and  injure  body  and  mind  as  a  child 
might;  they  have  a  child's  generosity,  and  occasional 
freshness  of  impulse  and  desire  of  purity;  but  their 
passions  sweep  over  them^with  the  force  of  maturity, 
and  their  temper,  and  power  of  setting  persons  by  the 
ean,  and  backbiting,  and  occasional  intensity.of  hate, 
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belong  to  a  later  period  of  life.  Not  nnfrequently, 
when  real  danger  or  severe  siciknesa  arouses  them, 
they  show  the  wonderftd  qoalities  of  womanhood  in 
a  power  of  saoariflce  which  utterly  forgets  sel^  and  a 
love  which  shines  brightly,  eyen  thionj^  the  shadow 
of  death. 

But  their  combination  of  childishness  and  undisci- 
plined  maturity  is  an  extremely  difficult  one  to  manage 
practically,  and  exposes  them  to  endless  sufferings  and 
dangers.  iTheir  condition  fifteen  years  ago  seemed  a 
thoroughly  hopeless  one. 

There  was  then,  if  we  mistake  not,  but  a  single 
xeftige  in  the  whole  city,  where  these  unfortunate 
creatures  could  take  shelter,  and  that  was  Mr.  Pease's 
Five  Points  Mission,  which  contained  so  many  women 
who  had  been  long  in  vicious  courses,  as  to  make  it 
unsuitable  for  those  who  were  Just  on  the  dividing 
line. 
*     Our  plan  for  their  relief  took  the  shape  of 

THE  OntLS*  LODODTG-HOUSl. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Hu^  instrument 
of  charity  and  reform  has  cost  us  more  trouble  than 
aU  our  enterprises  together. 

/^""^The  simple  purpose  and  plan  of  it  was,  like  that  of 
our  other  efforts,  to  reform  habits  and  character 
through  material  and  moral  appliances,  and  subse* 

I  quently  through  an  entire"  change  of  dronmstanoes, 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  lelieye  snftering  and  misfor- 
tone. 

We  opened  first  a  shelter,  where  any  drifting^ 
friendless  girl  could  go  for  a  night^s  lodging.  If  she 
had  means,  she  was  to  pay  a  trifling  sum — ^five  or  six 
cents;  if  not,  she  aided  in  the  labor  of  the  honse,  and 
thns  in  part  defrayed  the  expense  of  her  board. 
Agents  were  sent  oat  on  the  docks  and  among  the 
slums  of  the  dty  to  pidc  up  the  wayfarers ;  notices 
were  posted  in  the  station-houses,  and  near  the  ferries 
and  railroads  depots,  and  even  advertiBements  put 
into  the  cheap  papers.  We  made  a  business  of  scat- 
tering  the  news  of  this  charity  wherever  there  were 
forlorn  girls  seeking  for  home  or  protection,  or  street- 
wandering  young  women  who  had  no  place  to  lay 
their  heads. 
\  We  hoped  to  reach  down  the  hand  of  welcome  to 
the  darkest  dens  of  the  city,  and  call  back  to  yirtue 
some  poor,  unbefriended  creature,  who  was  trembling 
on  the  very  line  between  purity  and  vice.  Our  charity 
seemed  to  stand  by  the  ferries,  the  docks,  the  police- 
stations,  and  prisons,  and  open  a  door  of  kindness  and 
virtue  to  these  hard-driven,  tired  wanderers  on  the 
ways  of  lifSa.  Our  design  was  that  no  young  girl,  sud- 
denly cast  out  on  the  streets  of  a  great  dty,  should  be 
without  a  shelter  and  a  place  where  good  influences 
could  surround  her.  We  opened  a  House  for  the  house- 
less; an  abode  of  Cihristian  qnoapathy  fortfaeuttedy  un- 
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befiriended  and  misguided ;  a  place  of  work  for  the  idle 
and  unthrifty. 

The  plan  seemed  at  once  to  reach  its  object: 
the  doors  opened  on  a  forlorn  procession  of  nnfor- 
tonates.  Oiris  broke  out  of  houses  of  vice,  where 
they  had  been  entrapped,  leaving  every  article  of 
dresSy.  except  what  they  wore,  behind  them;  the 
police  brought  wretched  young  wanderers,  who  had 
slept  on  the  station-floors;  the  daughters  of  decent 
country-people,  who  had  come  to  the  town  for  amuse- 
ment or  employment,  and,  losing  or  wasting  their 
means,  had  walked  the  streets  all  the  night  long, 
applied  for  shelter;  orphans  selling  flowers,  or  ped* 
dling  about  the  theatres;  the  children  of  drunkards; 
the  unhappy  daughters  of  families  where  quarreling 
and  abuse  were  the  rule;  girls  who  had  run  away ; 
girls  who  had  been  driven  away;  girls  who  sought  a 
respite  in  intervals  of  vice, — all  this  most  unfortunate 
throng  began  to  beset  the  doors  of  the  ^  Oirls^  Lodg- 
ing-house." 

We  had  indeed  reached  the  class  intended,  but 
now  our  difficulties  only  began 

It  would  not  do  to  turn  our  Lodging-house  into  a 
Befonnatory  for  Magdalens,  nor  to  make  it  into  a  con- 
venient resting-place  for  those  who  lived  on  the  wages 
of  lust.  To  keep  a  house  for  reforming  young  women  of 
bad  character  would  only  pervert  those  of  good,  and 
shut  otit  the  decent  and  honestpoor.    We  must  draw  a 
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line;  bat  wheref  We  attempted  to  receiye  only  those 
of  apparent  honesty  and  yirtae,  and  to  exelade  those 
who  were  too  matore ;  keephig,  if  possible,  below  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.  We  sought  to  shut  out  the 
professional  ^<  street-walkers."  This  at  once  involved 
OS  in  endless  difficulties.  Sweet  young  maidens,  whom 
we  guilelessly  admitted,  and  who  gave  most  touching 
stories  of  eariy  bereavement  and  present  loneliness, 
and  whose  voices  arose  in  moving  hymns  of  penitence, 
and  whose  bright  eyes  filled  with  tears  under  the 
Sunday  exhortation,  turned  out  perhaps  the  most 
sldllftd  and  thorough-going  deceivers,  plying  their  bad 
trade  in  the  day,  and  filling  the  minds  of  their  com- 
rades with  all  sorts  of  wickedness  in  the  evening. 
We  came  to  the  conviction  that  these  girls  would 
deceive  the  very  elect  Then  some  ^<  erring  child  of 
poverty,'^  as  the  reporters  called  her,  would  apply  at  a 
latehour  at  the  door,  after  an  unsuccessful  evening,  her 
breath  showing  her  habit,  and  be  refused,  and  go  to  the 
station-house,  and  in  the  morning  a  fearM  narrative 
would  appear  in  some  paper,  oi  the  shameftd  hypoc- 
ri^  and  cruel  machinery  of  charitable  institutions. 

Or,  perhaps,  she  would  be  admitted,  and  cover  the 
house  with  disgrace  by  her  conduct  in  the  night.  One 
wayfiurer,  thus  received,  scattered  a  contagious  disease, 
which  emptied  the  whole  house,  and  carried  off  the 
liooaekeq[>er  and  several  lodgers.  Another,  in  the  night 
dropped  her  newly-bom  dead  babe  into  flie  vault 
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Therole^  too,  of  excluding  lill  oyer  eighteen  yean 
of  age .  caoaed  great  discontent  with  the  poor,  and 
with  certain  portiona  of  the  jmblio.  And  yet^  as 
rigidly  as  humanity  would  allow,  we  must  fidlow  our 
plan  of  benefiting  children  and  youth. 

It  soon  turned  out,  however,  that  the  young  street- 
children  who  were  engaged  in  street-trades,  had 
some  relative  to  whom  their  labor  was  of  profit,  so 
that  they  gradually  drifted  back  to  their  cellars 
and  attics,  and  only  occasionally  took  a  night^s 
lodging  when  out  late  near  the  theatre.  Those 
who  were  the  greatest  frequenters  of  the  Hoqae 
proved  to  be  the  young  girls  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen. 

And  a  more  difficult  class  than  these  to  manage, 
no  philanthropic  mortal  ever  came  in  contact  with. 
The  most  had  a  constitutional  objection  to  work ;  they 
had  learned  to  do  nothing  well,  and  therefore  got  but 
little  wages  anywhere;  they  were  shockingly  care- 
less, both  of  their  persons  and  their  clothing;  and, 
worse  than  all,  they  showed  a  cunning  and  skill  of 
deceit  and  a  capacity  of  scandal,  and  of  setting 
the  £Emuly  by  the  ears  in  i>etty  quarrels  and  jealous- 
ies, which  might  have  discouraged  the  most  sanguine 
reformer.  , 

The  matron,  Mrs.  Trott,  who  had  especially  to     ^^^ 
struggle  with  these  evils,  had  received  a  fitting  pre- 
paratory training:   she  had  taught  in  the   ^Hve 
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Points.'^  She  was  a  thorough  diadplinarian ;  belieyed 
in  work,  and  was  animated  by  the  highest  Christian 
earnestness. 

As  years  passed  by,  the  only  defect  that  appeared 
in  her  was,  perhaps,  what  was  perfectly  natural  in 
soch  drcnmstimoes.  The  sins  of  the  world,  and  the 
pralamities  of  the  poor,  began  to  weigh  on  her  mind, 
I  until  its  spring  was  fiedrly  bent.  Society  seemed  to 
her  diseased  with  the  sin  against  purity.  The  outcast 
daughters  of  the  poor  had  no  chance  in  this  hard 
world.  All  the  circumstances  of  life  were  against  the 
Mendless  girL  Often,  after  most  self-denying,  and, 
to  other  minds,  successftd  efforts  to  benefit  these 
poor  creatures,  some  enthusiastic  spectator  would 
say,  ^^How  much  good  you  i^e  doing  I"  ^<  Well,''  she 
would  say,  with  a  sigh,  ^^  I  sometimes  hope  sol'' 

'  Once,  I  asked  her  if  she  could  not  write  a  dieerftd 
report  for  our  trustees,  giving  some  of  the  many  en- 
eoun^^g  teycts  she  knew. 

To  my  dismay,  when  the  document  appeared,  the 
first  two  pages  were  devoted  to  a  melancholy  recollec- 
tion of  the  horrible  typhus  which  had  once  desolated 
thehouseholdl  I  think,  finally,  her  mind  took  almost 
fa  sad  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  the  woes  and  miseries 
(jtf  humanity.  Still,  even  with  this  constitutional 
weight  on  her,  she  did  her  work  for  those  unfortunate 
girls  futhftilly  and  devotedly. 

Ibe  great  danger  and  temptotion  of  such  establish- 
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mentSy  as  I  have  always  found,  are  in-  the  desire  of 
keeping  the  inmates,  and  showing  to  the  public  your 
^^  reforms."  My  instraction  always  was,  that  th^ 
^Girls'  Lodging-hoose"  was  not  to  be  a  ^Home.'' 
We  did  not  want  to  make  an  asylum  of  it  We 
hoped  to  begin  the  work  of  improvement  with  these 
young  girls,  and  then  leave  them  to  the  natural 
agencies  of  society.  To  teach  them  to  work,  to  be 
dean,  and  to  understand  the  virtues  of  order  and 
punctuality  y  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  housekeeper 
or  servant ;  to  bring  the  influences  of  discipline,  of 
kindness,  and  religion  to  bear  on  these  wild  and  un- 
govemed  creatures — ^these  were  to  be  the  great  ot^jeets 
of  the  ^' Lodging-house;"  then  some  good  home  or  ^ 
respectable  fiunily  were  to  do  the  rest.  We  were  to 
keep  lodgers  a  little  while  only,  and  then  to  pass 
them  along  to  situations  or  places  of  work. 

The  struggles  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trott,  the  superin- 
tendent and  matron,  against  these  discouraging  evils 
in  the  condition  and  character  of  this  class,  would 
make  a  history  in  itself!  They  set  themselves  to  work 
upon,  details,  with  an  abounding  i»atience,  and  with  a 
humanity  which  was  not  to  be  wearied. 

The  first  effort  was  to  teach  the  girls  something 
like  a  habit  of  personal  cleanliness;  then,  to  enforce 
order  and  punctuality,  of  which  they  knew  nothing; 
next,  to  require  early  rising,  and  going  to  bed  at  a 
reasonable  hour.    The  lessons  of  housekeeping  were 
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begun  at  the  foundatioi^  being  tasks  in  8crabbing 
and  cleaning;  then,  bed-making,  and  finally  plain 
Gookingy  sewing,  and  machine-work.  Some  of  the 
inmates  went  out  for  their  daily  labor  in  shops  or  fac- 
tories; but  the  most  had  to  be  employed  in  house-work, 
and  thus  iMdd  for  their  snpport.  They  soon  carried  on 
the  work  of  a  large  establishment,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  thousands  of  articles  of  clothing  for  the 
poor  children  elsewhere  under  the  chargeof  the  Society. 

A  great  deal  of  stress,  of  course,  was  laid  on  relig- 
ious and  moral  instruction.  The  girls  always  ^Glist- 
ened gladly,"  and  were  easily  moved  by  earnest  and 
sympathetic  teaching  and  oratory. 

Fortunately  for  the  success  of  this  Charity,  one 
of  our  trustees,  a  man  filled  with  ^Hhe  milk  of  human 
kindness,"  Mr.  B.  J.  Howland,  took  i>art  in  it,  as  if  it 
were  his  main  occupation  in  life.  Twice  in  the  week, 
he  was  present  with  these  poor  girls  for  many  years, 
teaching  them  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion, 
training  theia  in  singing,  contriving  amusements  and 
festivals  for  them,  q^pathizing  in  their  sorrows  and 
troubles,  until  he  became  like  a  father  and  counselor 
to  tliese  wild,  heedless  young  creatures. 

When,  at  length,  the  good  old  man  departs — 
it  $eru$  in  c<xtwn  redeati — the  tears  of  the  friendless 
and  forgotten  will  iUl  on  his  grave, 

"  And  the  Uesdngi  of  the  poor 
ShAll  wufi  him  to  the  other  ehore." 
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Of  the  effects  of  the  patient  labors  of  years,  we 
will  quote  a  few  instances  from  Mrs.  Trott^s  jonmaL 
She  is  wzitingy  in  the  first  extract,  of  a  joomey  at  the 
West:— 

"SeTerml  aUtions  were  pointed  oat,  where  oar  Lodging 
'  hoose  girls  are  located ;  and  we  enried  them  their  qa|et,  niral 
homes,  wishing  that  others  might  follow  their  example.  Maggie 
M.,  a  bright  American  girl,  who  left  us  last  spring,  was  fresh 
in  oar  memory,  as  wo  almost  passed  her  door.  The  friendless 
child  bids  fair  to  make  an  edacated,  respectable  woman.  She 
writes  of  her  advantages  and  priyileges,  and  sajs  she  intends  to 
improTe  them,  and  make  the  yerj  best  ose  of  her  time. 

"  Oar  old  friend,  Marj  F.,  is  still  contented  and  happj ;  she 
shows  no  inclination-  to  retam,  and  remains  in  the  place  pro* 
cared  for  her  two  jears  ago.  She  often  expresses  a  great  anxiety 
for  sereral  of  the  girls  whom  she  loft  hero,  and  haye  tamed  oat 
very  bad.  We  were  rather  doabtfal  of  Mary's  intentions  when 
she  left  OS,  bat  hare  reason  for  thankfolness  that  thos  Ux  she 
tries  to  do  right,  and  leads  a  Christian  life.  She  was  a  girl  well 
informed,  of  good  common-sense,  rather  attractive,  and,  we 
doabt  not,  is '  a  brand  placked  from  the  baming.' 

"Emma  H.,  a  very  interesting,  amiable  yoong  girl,  who 
spent  soToral  months  at  the  Lodge,  while  waiting  for  a  good 
opening,  has  jast  been  to  visit  as.  She  is  living  with  Mrs.  H., 
Jadge  B— 's  daaghter,  on  the  Iludson.  They  are  matoally* 
pleased  with  each  other ;  and  Mrs.  B.  says  that  'Emma  takes  an 
adopted  daughter's  place,  and  nothing  woald  tempt  me  to  par 
with  her.'  Emma  was  well  dressed,  and  a^  comfortably  sitaated 
as  one  coald  wish.  There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  edu- 
cate herself,  and  fill  a  higher  position  in  the  future. 

"  S.  A.  was  a  dgar-girl  when  she  came  to  the  Lodging-house 
six  years  ago.  An  orphan,  friendless  and  homeless — we  all 
knew  her  desire  to  obtain  an  edacation,  her  willingness  to  make 
any  sacrifice,  and  put  up  with  the  humblest  fare,  that  she  might 
accomplish  this  end ;  and  then  her  earnest  desire  to  do  good, 
and  her  consistent  ChrisUan  character,  since  she  united  with 
the  Church,  and  the  real  missionaiy  she  proved  among  the 
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girls,  when  death  was  in  the  hooBC,  leaving  her  pchool,  and 
aaaiating  night  and  day  among  the  sick.  She  is  now  completing 
her  education,  and  will  soon  graduate  with  honors.  Her  teacher 
speaks  of  her  in  the  highest  terms. 

**  There  was  another,  J.  L.,  a  yerj  pretty  little  girl,  who  was 
with  ns  at  the  same  time,  who  was  guilt j  of  the  most  aggrayat- 
ing  pettj  thefts.  She  was  so  modest  and  pleasing  in  her 
demeanor,  so  sincere  in  her  attachments,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
believe,  until  she  acknowledged  her  guilt,  that  she  had  picked 
the  x>ockets  of  the  very  persons  to  whom  she  had  made  showjr 
presents.  Yanitj  was  her  ruling  motiTe--a  desire  to  appear 
smart  and  generous,  and  to  show  that  she  had  rich  friends,  who 
applied  her  with  money.  She  was  expostulated  with  long  and 
tenderly,  promised  to  reform,  and  has  lately  united  with  a  church 
where  she  is  an  active  and  sealous  member.  We  have  never 
heard  a  word  respecting  her  dishonesty  sinoe  she  left  us,  and 
she  now  occupies  a  responsible  position  as  forewoman  In  a 
Broadway  store. 

"  P.  £.  was  also  a  Lodging-house  girl,  a  year  or  more,  at  the 
same  time.  She  came  to  us  In  a  very  friendless,  destitute  con- 
ditioxL  She  was  one  of  the  unfortunates  with  the  usual  story 
of  shame  and  desertion — she  had  Just  buried  her  child,  and 
needed  an  asylum.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  her  re- 
X>cntance  sincere,  and  that  she  made  no  false  pretensions  to 
piety  when  her  name  was  added  to  the  list  of  professing 
Christians.  The  church  took  an  unusual  interest  in  her,  axid 
have  paid  her  school  expenses  several  years.  She  is  now 
teaching. 

«'  Our  next  is  Maiy  M.  Here  Is  a  bit  of  romance.  When  she 
first  entered  our  home,  she  was  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  extrem- 
ity of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  She  remained  with  us  some 
time,  and  then  went  to  a  situation  in  Connecticut,  where  she 
married  a  young  Southern  gentleman,  who  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  her  (because  she  cared  for  him  when  ill),  returned  to 
New  York,  and,  when  she  called  upon  us,  was  boarding  at  the 
Fifth-avenue  HoteL  This  was  noticed  at  the  time  in  several 
Eastern  and  New  Tork  papers.  She  showed  her  gratitude  to  us 
by  calling  and  making  presents  to  members  of  the  House— look- 
log  up  an  associate,  whom  she  found  in  a  miserable  garret 
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dothing  her,  and  retaining  her  to  Her  friends.    She  greatly  sor- 
priMd  na  in  the  exhibition  of  the  tnie  womanly  traits  whidi  sh^ 
alwajs  manifested.    This  is  a  true  instance  of  the  sajing  thatfa \. 
resident  of  the  Fire  Points  today  may  be  found  in  her  home  in  1 
Fifth  Arenne  to-morrow.  —— • 

"  Without  going  into  details,  we  ooold  also  mention  S.  H.,  who 
has  often  been  in  bur  reports  as  unmanageable ;  the  two  D— 
girls,  who  came  from  Miss  Trail's  school ;  the  two  M— »  sis- 
ters, who  had  a  fierce  drunken  mother,  that  pawned  their  shoes 
for  rum  one  cold  winter's  mom,  before  they  had  arisen  from 
their  wretched  bed ;  two  B  sisters,  turned  into  the  streets 
by  drunken  parents,  brought  to  our  house  by  a  kind-hearted 
expressman,  dripping  with  rain;  and  little  May^ received,  cold 
and  hungry,  one  winter's  day — all  comfortably  settled  in  coun- 
try homes;  most  of  them  married,  and  living  out  West  -not 
forgetting  Maggie,  the  Irish  girl  who  wrote  us,  soon  after 
she  went  West,  that  her  husband  had  his  little  farm,  pigs, 
cow,  etc;  requesting  us  to  send  them  a  little  girl  for  adoption. 
Her  prospect  here  nerer  would  haye  been  abore  a  garret  or 
cellar. 

"  We  haye  L.  M.  in  New  York,  married  to  a  mechanic  Eyery 
few  months  she  brings  a  bundle  of  clothing  for  those  who  were 
once  her  companions.  She  Is  yery  energetic  and  industrious, 
and  highly  respected. 

"  M.  E.,  another  excellent  Christian  girl.  She  has  been  greatly 
tried  in  trying  to  saye  a  reckless  sister  from  destruction ;  once 
she  took  her  West ;  then  she  returned  with  her  when  she  found 
her  sister's  condition  made  it  necessary.  Such  sisterly  afiection 
is  seldom  manifested  as  this  girl  has  shown.  She  bought  her 
dothing  out  of  her  own  earnings,  when  she  had  scarcely  a  change 
for  herself ;  and,  after  the  erring  sister's  death,  paid  her  child's 
board,  working  night  and  day  to  do  so. 

"  These  cases  are  true  in  every  particular,  and  none  of  recent 
datel  There  are  many  more  hopeful  ones  among  our  young 
girls,  who  have  not  been  away  from  us  long,,  and  of  whom  we 
hear  excellent  reports.** 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  most  practical 

^Institation'^  f6r  poor  girls  is  a  Sewing-machine 
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Sdiooly  where  lessons  are  given  gratnitonsly*  In  three 
*weekS|  a  girl  who  had  previously  dei>ended  wholly  on 
her  needle,  and  could  hardly  earn  her  three  dollars  a 
week,  will  learn  the  use  of  the  maohiney  and  earn  firom 
one  dollar  to  two  dollars  per  day« 

During  one  year  this  Sewing-machine  Sdiool  sent 
forth  some  one  thousand  two  hundred  poor  girls,  who 
earned  a  good  living  through  their  instruction  there. 
The  expense  was  trifling,  as  the  machines  were  all 
given  or  lokned  by  the  manufacturers,  and  for  the 
loom^  we  employed  the  i>arlor  of  the  Lodging- 
house. 

During  the  winter  of  1870-71,  the  trustees  deter- 
mined to  try  to  secure  a  permanent  and  convenient 
house  for  these  girls. 

Two  well-known  gentlemen  of  our  city  headed  the 
subscription  with  $1,000  each;  the  trustees  came  for- 
ward liberally,  and  the  two  or  three  who  have  done  so 
much  for  this  charity  took  on  themselves  the  disa- 
greeable task  of  soliciting  Amds,  so  that  in  two 
.  montlis  we  had  some  $27,000  subscribed,  with 
which  we  both  secured  an  excellent  building  in 
St.  Mark's  Place,  and  adapted  it  for  our  puri>oses. 
Our  effort  Ib  in  this  to  make  the  house  more  attract- 
ive and  tastefhl  than  such  places  usually  are ;  and 
various  ladies  have  co-operated  with  us,  to  exert 
a  more  profiKmd  and  renovating  influence  on  these 
gills. 
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TRAJXnjSfGSCHOOL  TOB  BISVAVTS. 

We  have  already  engrafted  on  this  Lodging-hoiise 
a  School  to  train  ordinary  honae-servants;  to  teach 
plain  cookingy  waiting,  the  care  of  bedrooms,  andgood 
laondry-work.  •  Kothing  is  more  needed  among  this 
dassy  or  by  the  imblio  generally,  than  sach  a  *^  Train- 
ing-schooL'' 

Of  the  statistics  of  the  Lodging-honse,  Mrs.  Trott 
writes  as  follows : — 

"  Ten  thooaand  two  hundred  and  twentj-Aye  lodgen.  What 
an  annj  woald  the  registered  names  make,  since  a  forlorn, 
wretched  child  of  thirteen  jears,  from  the  old  Trinity  station* 
house,  headed  the  lists  in  1861 1 

"  Among  this  number  there  are  many  coiiljr  sitting  hy  their 
own  hearth-stones ;  others  are  filling  positions  of  usefulness  and 
trust  in  families  and  stores ;  some  have  been  adopted  in  distant 
towns,  where  they  fill  a  daughter's  place;  and  some  haye  gtme 
to  return  no  more.    A  large  number  we  cannot  trace. 

''During  this  period,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  one 
have  found  emplojment,  and  gone  to  situations,  or  returned  to 
friends. 

"Fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  garments 
haye  been  cut  and  made,  and  distributed  among  the  poor,or  used 
as  outfits  in  sending  companies  West.** 
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THE  WasnSTEBNTK'STREET  OAH  O  OF  WFFIAIXB* 
A.  IIO&AL  ''DIBDrrBOTAJrr.'* 

Busma  the  sommer  of  1865, Iwas  present  in  Lon- 
don as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Beformatory 
Oonvention,  and  had  the  opportunity,  for  the  second 
or  third  time,  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  preventiTe 
and  reformatory  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 

On  my  return  I  found  that  the  President  of  our 
Board,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  had  taken  a 
lease  of  a  building  in  a  notorious  quarter. 

His  idea  was  that  some  of  my  observations  in  Bug- 
land  might  be  utilized  here  and  tested  in  a  preventiye 
institution.  The  quarter  was  well  known  to  me.  It 
had  been  the  home  and  school  of  tiie  murderous  gang 
of  boys  and  young  men  known  as 

•«THX  VIMJri'JUENTH-STBXXT  GAJTG.** 

It  happens  that  the  beginnings  und  the  process  oi 
growth  of  this  society  of  young  criminals  were  tiior- 
ougbly  known  by  me  at  the  time,  and,  as  one  case  of 
this  kind  illustrates  hundreds  going  on  now,  I  will 
descnbe  it  in  detail:— 
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Seventeen  years  ago,  my  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  extraordinarily  degraded  condition  of  the  chfl.- 
dren  in  a  district  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
between  Seventeenth  and  l^eteenth  Streets,  and  the 
Seventh  and  Tenth  Avenues.    A  certain  block,  called 
^Misery  Bow,''  in  Tenth  Avenue,  was  the  main  seed- 
bed of  dime  and  poverty  in  ^e  quarter,  and  was  also 
invariably  a  <<  fever-nest"    Here  the  poor  obtained 
wretched  rooms  at  a  comparatively  low  rent;  these  they 
sub-let,  and  thus,  in  littie,  crowded,  dose  tenements, 
were  herded  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages.  The 
parents  were  invariably  given  to  hard  drinking^  and 
the  children  were  sent  out  to  beg  or  to  steaL    Besides 
them,  other  children,  who  were  orphans,  or  who  had 
run  away  from  drunkards'  homes,  or  had  been  work- 
ing  on  the  canal-boats  that  discharged  on  the  docks 
near  by,  drifted  into  the  quarter,  as  if  attracted  by  the 
atmosphere  of  crime  and  laziness  that  prevailed  in  the 
neighborhood.    These  slept  around  the  breweries  of 
the  ward,  or  on  the  hay-barges,  or  in  the  old  sheds  of 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets.    They  were  mere 
children,  and  kept  life  together  by  all  sorts  of  street- 
jobs — helping  the  brewery  laborers,  blackening  boots, 
sweeping  sidewalks,  <<  smashing  baggages"  (as  they 
called  it),  and  the  like.    Herding  together,  Hiey  soon 
began  to  form  an  unconscious  society  for  vagrancy 
and  idleness.    Finding  that  work  brought  but  poor 
pay,  they  tried  shorter  roads  to  getting  money  by 
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pettey  thefts,  in  which  they  were  very  adroit  Even 
if  they  earned  a  cousiderable  sum  by  a  lacky  day's 
job,  th^  qnickly  spent  it  in  gambling,  or  for  some 
fbUy. 

The  police  soon  knew  them  as  ^street-rats;''  bnt, 
like  the  rats,  they  were  too  quick  and  conning  to  be 
often  caoght  in  their  petty  plonderings,  so  they 
gnawed  away  at  the  foundations  of  society  undis- 
torbed.  As  to  the  ^^popolar  education''  of  which  we 
boast,  and  the  elevating  and  inspiring  ikith  of  Ohris- 
tianity  which  had  reared  its  temples  all  around  them, 
th^  might  almost  as  well  have  been  the  children  of 
the  Uakololos  in  Central  Afirica.  They  had  never 
been  in  school  or  church,  and  knew  of  God  and  Christ 
only  in  street-oaths,  or  as  something  of  which  i>eople 
far  above  them  spoke  sometimes. 

I  determined  to  inaugurate  here  a  regular  series 
of  the  ^^  moral  disinfectants,"  if  I  may  so  call  them,  for 
this  ^^  crime-nest,"  which  act  almost  as  surely,  though 
not  as  rapidly,  as  do  the  physical  disinfectants— the 
sulphate  of  iron,  the  chloride  of  lime,  and  the  various 
deodorizers  of  the  Board  of  Health— in  breaking  up 
flie  ^fever-nests"  of  the  city. 

These  measures,  though  imitated  in  some  re- 
spects from  En^^and,  were  novel  in  their  combina- 
tion. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  is  to  appoint  a 
kind-hearted  agent  or  ^Visitor,"  who  shall  go  around 
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tiie  infected  quarter^  and  win  the  confidence  of^  and 
otherwise  befriend  the  homeless  and  needy  children 
of  tiie  neighboihood.  Then  we  open  an  informal^  sim- 
ple,  religions  meeting-4he  Boys'  Meeting  which  I 
have  described;  next  we  add  to  it  a  free  Beading- 
rooniy  then  an  Industrial  School^  afterwards  a  Lodg- 
ing-house ;  andy  after  months  or  years  of  the  patient 
application  of  these  remedies,  our  final  and  most 
successftd  treatment  is,  as  I  haye  often  said,  the 
forwarding  of  the  more  hopeftd  cases  to  fiums  in 
the  West 

While  seeking  to  apply  these  long-tried  remedies 
to  the  wretched  young  populatioli  in  the  Sixteenth 
Ward,  I  chanced  on  a  most  earnest  Christian  man,  a 
resident  of  the  quarter,  whose  name  I  take  the  liberty 
of  mentioning— Mr.  D.  Slater,  a  manufSacturer. 

He  went  around  himself  through  the  rookeries  of 
the  district,  and  gathered  the  i>oor  lads  even  in  his 
own  parlor ;  he  fed  and  clothed  them ;  he  advised  and 
prayed  with  them.  We  oi>ened  together  a  religious 
meeting  for  them.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  wild 
and  rowdy  conduct  in  the  first  gatherings.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  some  of  the  little  rufSans  absolutely 
drew  knives  on  our  assistants,  and  had  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  police.  But  our  usual  experience  was  re- 
peated even  there.  Week  by  week  patient  kindness 
and  the  truths  of  Ohristianity  began  to  have  their 
effect  on  these  wild  little  heathen  of  the  street.    We 
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findy  in  our  Jonmal  of  1856|  the  following  entries 
(p.  11):- 

"  The  other  meeting  has  been  opened  in  the  hall,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Sixteenth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenne,  by  Mr.  D.  Slater. 
It  had,  in  the  beginning,  a  rather  etormy  time,  being  froqaented 
1^  the  rowdj  and  thieving  bojs  of  the  qnarter.  Mr.  S.  has  once 
or  twice  been  obliged  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  police,  and  to 
arreet  the  ringleaders.  Now,  however,  bj  his  patient  kindness 
and  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  lads,  he  has  gained  a  perma- 
nent influence.  The  police  have  remarked  how  moch  less  the 
streets,  on  a  Sondaj,  have  been  infested,  since  he  opened  the 
meeting,  with  vagabond  bojs.  Several  notorious  street-bojs 
have  abandoned  their  bad  habits,  and  now  go  regularly  to  the 
Public  Schools,  or  are  in  steady  business.  The  average  attend- 
ance the  first  month  was  88 ;  it  is  now  18d.  The  average  evening 
attendance  is  104. 

•«  There  is  a  family  of  four  boys,  all  orphans,  whom  their 
friends  could  do  nothing  with,  and  turned  into  the  streets.  They 
Uved  by  petty  stealing,  and  slept  in  hay-lofts  in  winter,  and  on 
stoops  or  in  coal-boxes  in  summer.  Since  they  came  to  the 
meeting  they  have  all  gone  to  work ;  they  attend  Public  School, 
and  come  regularly  to  evening  meeting.  They  used  to  be  in 
rags  and  filth,  but  now  are  clean  and  well  dressed.  Their  uncle 
came  to  me  and  said  the  meeting  had  done  them  more  good  than 
all  their  friends  together."— (Jfr.  8UiUr^$  Report.) 

"Yesterday,  Mr.  Slater  brought  a  thin,  sad  boy  to  us*-had 
found  him  in  the  streets  and  heard  his  story,  and  then  gave  him 
a  breakfast,  and  led  him  up  to  our  office.  The  lad  seemed  like 
one  weary  almost  of  living.  '  Where  are  your  father  and  mother, 
my  boy  t'  '  Both  dead,  sir.'  '  Where  are  your  other  relatives  or 
friends  t '  '  Haint  got  no  friends,  sir ;  I've  lived  by  myself  on  the 
street'  '  Where  did  you  stay  t '  '  I  slept  in  ike  privy  sometime, 
sir ;  and  then  in  the  sUbles  in  Sixteenth  Street.'  '  Poor  fellow,' 
said  some  one, '  how  did  you  get  your  living  t'  '  Begged  it — and 
then,  them  stable-men,  they  give  me  bread  sometimes.'  'Have 
jou  ever  been  to  school,  or  Sunday  School? '  '  No,  sir.'  So  the 
sad  stocy  went  on.  Within  two  blocks  of  our  richest  houses,  a 
.desolate  boy  grows  up,  not  merely  out  of  Christianity  and  out  of 
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edacation,  but  oat  of  a  oommon  hmnan  ebelter,  and  of  meaas  of 
Uyelihood. 

"Tho  Yonnin  were  ereeping  over  him  as  he  spoke.  A  few 
days  before  thie,  Mr.  S.  had  brought  up  three  thorough-goin^ 
street-boys — active,  bold,  impudent,  smart  fellows— a  great  deal 
more  wicked  and  much  less  miserable  than  this  poor  fellow. 
Those  three  were  sent  to  Ohio  together,  and  this  last  boj,  after 
a  thorough  washing  and  cleansing,  was  to  bo  dispatched  to  Illi- 
nois. A  later  note  adds :  '  The  lad  was  taken  by  an  old  gentle- 
man of  propertT",  who,  being  childless,  has  since  adopted  the  boy 
as  his  own,  and  will  make  him  heir  to  a  property.' " 

Several  other  lads  were  helped  to  an  honest  liveli- 
Iiood.  A  Visitor  was  then  appointed,  who  lived  and 
worked  in  the  qnarter.  Bnt  our  moral  treatment  £or 
this  nest  of  crime  had  only  commenced. 

We  appealed  to  the  public  for  aid  to  establish  the 
reforming  agencies  which  alone  can  core  these  evilS| 
and  whose  fonndation  depends  mainly  on  the  liberal- 
ity^ iQ  money^  of  our  citizens.  We  warned  them  that 
these  children,  if  not  instructed,  would  inevitably 
grow  up  as  ruffians.  We  said  often  that  they  would 
not  be  like  the  stupid  foreign  criminal  class,  but  that 
^  their  crimes,  when  they  came  to  maturity,  would  show 
the  recklessness,  daring,  and  intensity  of  the  Ameri- 
can  diaracter.  Li  our  very  first  report  (for  1854)  we 
said: — 

/^     "It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  no  dangers  to  the 

yalae  of  property,  or  to  the  permanency  of  oar  institntions,  so 

great  as  those  from  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of  vagabond* 

',  Ignorant,  ungOTemed  children.    This '  dangerous  class '  has  not 

\hegun  to  show  itself,  as  it  will  in  eight  or  ten  /ears,  when  these 

D^s  and  girls  are  matured.    Those  who  were  too  n^Ugent,  or 
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(too  Belfloh  to  notice  them  as  children,  will  be  fally  aware  of 
them  as  men.  They  will  Tote— they  will  have  the  eame  rightti 
as  we  oarselTea,  though  they  have  grown  np  ignorant  of  moral 
prindple,  as  anj  sarage  or  Indian.  Thej  will  poison  society. 
They  will  perhaps  be  embittered  at  the  wealth  and  the  Inxuries 
they  neyer  share.  Then  let  society  beware,  when  the  outcast, 
Tidons,  reckless  multitude  of  New  York  boys,  swarming  now  in 
erery  foul  alley  and  low  street,  oome  to  know  their  power  and 

Again,  in  1867,  we  said:—* 

"  Why  should  the '  street-rat,'  as  the  police  call  him— the  boy 
whose  home  in  sweet  childhood  was  a  box  or  a  deserted  cellar ; 
whose  food  was  crumbs  begged  or  bread  stolen ;  whose  influences 
of  education  were  kicks  and  cuffs,  curses,  neglect,  destitution 
and  cold;  who  never  had  a  friend,  who  never  heard  of  duty 
eiCher.to  society  or  God— why  should  he  feel  himself  under  any 
of  the  restraints  of  civilisation  or  of  Christianity  t  Why  should 
he  be  anything  but  a  garroter  and  thief  t" 

•  ••••••• 

"  Is  not  this  crop  of  thieves  and  burglars,  of  shoulder-hitters 
and  short-boys,  of  prostitutes  and  vagrants,  of  garroters  and 
murderers,  the  very  fruit  to  be  expected  from  this  seed,  so  long 
being  sown T  What  else  was  to  be  looked  fort  .Society  hurried 
on  selfishly  for  its  wealth,  and  left  this  vast  class  in  its  misery 
and  temptation.  Now  these  children  arise  and  wrest  back,  with 
bloody  and  criminal  hands,  what  the  world  were  too  careless  or 
too  selfish  to  give.  The  worldliness  of  the  rich,  the  indifference 
of  all  classes  to  the  poor,  will  always  be  avenged.  Society  must 
act  on  the  highest  principles,  or  its  punishment  incessantly  comes 
within  itsell  The  neglect  of  the  poor,  and  tempted,  and  erimi- 
aal,  is  fearfully  repaid.**    (Pp.  5, 6.) 

Bat  the  words  fell  on  inattentive  ears. 

We  fbnnd  ourselyes  onable  to  oontinne  our  reform- 
ing  agencies  in  the  Sixteenth  Ward;  no  means  were 
soppli^; .  oar  Visitor  was  dismissed,  the  meeting 
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dosed;  Mr.  Slater  moved  away^  heavily  oat  of  i>ooket 
with  his  humane  efforts,  and  much  discouraged 
with  the  indifference  of  the  Christian  community  to 
these  tremendous  evils;  and  the  ^^Kineteenth-street 
Gang"  grew  up  undisturbed  in  its  evil  ooursesy  taking 
new  lessons  in  villainy  and  crime,  and  graduating  in 
the  manner  the  community  has  felt  the  past  few 
years.  Both  the  police  and  the  public  have  noted  the 
extraordinary  recklessness  and  ferocity  of  their  crimes. 
One,  a  mere  lad,  named  Sogers,  committed  a  murder, 
a  few  years  ago,  on  a  respectable  gentleman,  Mr. 
Swanton,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  in  the  open  street, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city. .  He  was  subsequently 
executed.  Some  have  been  notorious  thieves  and  bur- 
glars. 

Another  murdered  an  unoffending  old  mao,  Mr. 
Bogers,  in  open  day,  before  his  own  door,  and  near 
the  main  thoroughfiekre  of  the  city.  The  whole  com- 
munity was  deeply  thrilled  by  this  horrible  murder, 
and,  though  three  of  the  ^^  Gang"  were  arrested,  the 
offender  was  never  discovered.  Subsequently,  oue  of 
the  suspected  young  men  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
own ," j^als.'^ 

The  amount  of  property  they  have  destroyed  would 
have  paid  the  expense  of  an  Industrial  Sdiool,  Bead- 
ing-room, Lodging-house  and  our  other  agendes  for 
them,  ten  times  over. 

Kow  and  then  we  have  rescued  two  or  three  broth- 
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era  of  them,  and  have  seen  fhem  become  honest  and 
indnstrious  fiurmers  in  the  West,  while  one  of  the  same 
funily,  remaining  here,  would  soon  be  heard  of  in  Sing 
Sing  or  the  city  prisons. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  <<  Nineteenth- 
street  Oang''  is  only  one  example  of  the  histories  of 
scores  of  similar  bands  of  ruffians  now  in  process  of 
fonnation  in  the  low  quarters  of  the  city. 

Our  i>reventive  agency  was  now  placed,  through 
the  especial  assistance  of  one  of  our  trustees,  in  a 
better  building,  in  Eighteenth  Street.  Here  we  had 
'all  our  moral  ^'disinfectants"  under  one  roof^  in  the 
best  possible  efficiency. 

The  person  to  be  appointed  Superintendent,  whom 
I  had  accidentally  encountered,  was  a  ''  canny  Scotch- 
man," and  proved  singularly  adapted  to  the  work* 
I  feared  at  first  that  he  was  '^  too  pious  "  for  his 
place;  as  experience  shows  that  a  little  leaven  of 
carnal  habits,  and  the  jolly  good  nature  which  Belig- 
ion  ought  only  to  increase,  but  whidi,  when  mis- 
applied, it  does  sometimes  somewhat  contract,  is  use- 
ftal  in  influencing  these  young  heathen  of  the  street. 
Perhaps  they  are  so  fieu:  down  in  the  moral  scale,  that 
too  strict  a  standard,  when  first  applied  to  them,  tends 
to  repel  or  discourage  them. 

I  particularly  dreaded  our  friend's  devotional 
exercises.  But  time  and  experience  soon  wore  off  the 
Scotch  Fkesbyterian  starch,  and  showed  that  the 
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<^TOot  of  the  matter''  wae  in  him*  The  first  qnalily 
needed  in  snch  a  position  is  patience — a  spirit 
which  is  never  discouraged  by  ingratitude  or  wearied 
out  by  ill  conduct.  This  our  apparently  somewhat 
sternly-righteous  superintendent  could  attempt  to 
show. 

Then,  next^  the  guide  of  such  lads  must  be  Just — 
inflexibly  Just — and  exact  in  tiie smallest  particulars; 
for,  of  all  things  which  a  street-boy  feels,  is  first  any 
neglect  of  obligations. 

This  virtue  was  easy  to  the  superintendent  He 
had,  too,  in  him  a  deep  well  of  kindness  for  the  forlorn 
and  unfortunate,  which  the  lads  soon  appreciated. 
To  my  great  satisfSnction,  at  this  time  a  gentlemau 
threw  himself  into  the  movement,  who  possessed 
those  qualities  which  always  command  success,  and 
especially  the  x>eculiarities  with  which  boys  instinct- 
ively sympathize. 

He  was  gifted  with  a  certain  vitality  of  tem- 
perament and  rich  power  of  enjoyment  of  every- 
thing human,  which  the  rough  lads  felt  imme- 
diately. He  evidently  liked  horses  and  dogs;  a 
drive  four-iu-hand,  and  a  gallop  ^to  hounds,^  were 
plainly  things  not  opposed  to  his  taste.  He  appre- 
ciated a  good  dinner  (as  the  boys  happily  dis- 
covered), and  had  no  moral  scruples  at  a  cigar,  or 
an  occasional  glass  of  wine. 

All  this  physical  energy  and  richness  of  tempera- 
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ment  seemed  to  accompany  him  in  his  religions  and 
philanthropic^  life.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  lads ;  he  conducted  their 
religions  meeting  every  Sunday  evening ;  he  ad- 
vised and  goidedy  he  offiored  prizes,  gave  festivals 
and  dinners,  supplied  reasonable  wants,  and  corre- 
sponded with  ihem.  And,  at  l«[igth,  to  crown  his 
efforts,  he  proposed  to  a  few  friends  to  purchase 
flie  house,  and  make  it  a  home  for  the  homeless 
boys  forever. 

This  benevolent  measure  was  carried  through  with 
the  same  energy  with  which  he  manages  his  business, 
and  the  street-boys  of  the  west  side  of  Few  York  will 
long  feel  theihiits  of  it. 

For  our  own  and  the  public  benefit,  our  worthy 
superintendent  had,  among  his  other  qualities,  what 
.  was  of  immense  importance  for  his  work — the  true 
Scotch  economy. ' 

fJo  manufacturer  ever  managed  his  fEMstory,  no 
1-keeper  ever  carried  on  his  establishment  with 
an  eye  for  everypenny  of  useless  expenditure,  as 
fiuihftil  manager  of  tmst-Amds  looked  after  every 
of  cost  in  this  School,  and  Lodging-house.  Thus, 
for  instance,  during  the  month  of  May  last,  he  lodged 
eighty  boys  every  night,  and  fed  them  with  two  meals, 
at  a  cost  to  each  lodger  of  five  cents  for  a  meal  and  five 
cents  for  lodjphig,  at  the  same  time  feeding  and  lodg- 
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ing  some  gratoitoosly.  The  boys  were  kept  dean,  had 
enough  to  eat,  and  were  brought  under  all  the  good 
moral  and  mental  influences  of  the  House;  and^  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  institution  had  not  only  cost 
nothing  to  the  public,  but  Mr.  Gourley  absolutely 
turned  over  eleven  dollars  and  sizty-flve  cents  to  the 
Society.  That  is,  his  rent  being  paid,  he  had  managed 
to  keep  his  boys,  pay  the  wages  and  food  of  three 
servants,  a  night-watchman,  and  errand-boy,  and  the 
salaries  and  table  expenses  of  the  superintendent, 
matron,  and  their  £unily  of  four  children.  If  this  is 
not  <^  economical  charily,''  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  it. 

On  one  occasion  the  patience  of  our  worthy  super- 
intendent was  put  to  a  severe  test. 

For  two  years  he  fed  and  lodged  two  youthful 
^  vessels  of  wrath."  They  were  taught  in  the  ]^ht- 
school,  they  were  preached  to,  and  prayed  with  in  the 
Sunday  meeting,  they  were  generously  feasted  in  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  festivals.  At  last,  as 
the  crowning  work  of  benevolence,  he  dothed  and 
deaned  tiiem,  and  took  them  with  him  to  find  them  a 
home  in  the  Far  West 

Here,  when  they  had  reached  the  land  of  independ- 
ence, they  began  to  devdop  ^  the  natural  man"  in  a 
most  unpleasant  form. 

They  would  not  go  to  the  places  sdected;. their 
language  was  so  bad  that  the  fiinners  would  not  take 
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fhem ;  flnaDy^  after  their  reftising  to  take  places  where 
they  were  wanted,  and  making  themselves  generally 
disagreeable,  Mr.  Ooorley  had  t6  inform  the  lads  that 
ihey  must  shift  for  themselves  I  Hereupon  they  tamed 
ni)on  their  benefactor  with  the  vilest  langoage.  Sub- 
sequently they  met  him  in  the  streets  of  the  Western 
town,  and  were  about  to  show  themselves — ^what  a 
Western  paper  calls — ^^muscular  orphans,"  by  a  vigor- 
ous assault  on  their  benevolent  protector ;  but  finding, 
from  the  bearing  of  our  excellent  brother,  that  he  had 
something  of  the  old  Oovenanter's  muscle  in  him,  and 
could  show  himself,  if  necessary,  a  worthy  member  of 
the  old  Scotch  ^  Ohurch  nuUtant,"  they  wisely  avoided 
tiie  combat 

Mr.  Oourley  returned  home  down-hearted,  his  high 
Calvinistic  views  of  the  original  condition  of  the 
human  heart  not  being  weakened  by  his  experience. 
We  all  felt  somewhat  discouraged;  but,  as  if  to  show 
us  tiiat  human  nature  is  never  to  be  despaired  of,  Mr. 
Oouiley  afterwards  received  the  following  amende 
from  the  two  ingrates : — 

HOFXFUL  raws  VBOK  HARD  CASKS. 

"  P ,  Mich.,  June  6, 1870. 

"  Mr.  J.  OouBLET : 

"  IMar  iS((!r— Knowing  that  jon  are  one  of  thoee  who  can  for- 
get and  loigiye,  I  take  the  Ubertjr  of  writing  theee  few  lines  to 

you,  hoping  that  I  will  not  offend  70a  by  ao  doing.     W and 

I  both  wish  to  letnm  our  thanks  to  the  Sodetj  for  giring  as 
I3bs  aid  they  hare.    We  are  now  both  in  a  fkir  way  of  making 
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men  of  oanolTei.  We  are  bi^py  to  think  that  wo  are  free  frcun 
tho  otU  tomptations  that  tho  poor  boya  of  New  Tork  are  expoeed 
to.  We  are  reipeeted  bj  all  who  know  ui  here.  Boja  of  New 
Tork  little  know  of  the  pleaanre  there  ia  to  be  found  In  a  home 
in  the  '  Ftur  Weet'  We  expect  to  etay  here  for  two  yean  jei, 
and  then  make  a  abort  riait  to  New  Tork.  We  would  like  to 
Tiait  the '  Old  Hotel/  if  jou  hare  no  objection.  We  would  like 
to  haTe  JOU  write  and  let  ui  know  how  the  boji  are  getting 
along,  and  if  little  8kid  and  Dutohj  are  atiU  in  the  hotel.  I 
would  adTiae  all  bojM  who  hare  no  home  to  go  Weet,  and  they 

will  be  aure  to  find  one.    W ia  foreman  on  the  largeat  farm 

in  the  town»  and  haa  hired  f6r  three  jearaat  one  hundred  dollars 
per  jear»  and  found  in  orerTthing.  I  am  working  in  a  aaw-mill 
thia  aummer.  I  worked  on  a  fkrm  the  first  winter  and  summer. 
Last  winter  I  worked  in  the  lumber-wood,  and  this  summer  I 
will  trjthe  milL  I  get  twentj  dollars  a  month,  and  have  since 
I  left  JOU  at  the  depot  We  both  went  to  work  the  next  daj. 
I  wish  JOU  would  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  this»  and  oblige  jour 
obedient  serrmnts* 

-B.  T. 

-M.  W." 

TABULAB  8TATB1CEKT  8IHCX  OB/^AJnZAXiaX. 

Ko.of  Ko.  of  Ko.  of  Ko.  Pio- 

TiAB.  Bojo.  Lodffiofa  Haoli.  Tidod  te.  SzpooMO.  lUotlpti. 

1806tol867 847  23,360  48,SU  878        #6,805  48  |3,0S3  40 

18G7tol868 958  83,833  30,401  188  5^14108  4,065  95 

1808  to  1868 800  8S;03I  85.345  187  7,083  58  3,068  83 

1800,  Omontte 083  15,506  15^480  37  3,838  04  1,805  81 

1800  to  1870 010  85,516  87,833  86  4,706  55  3,510  84 

1870tol871 750  88,308'  30,003  60  4,884  51  3,886  07 

Totals 1^     131,407     187,3U       IS      13^88  84  818,878  80 

The  Eighteenth-street  Lodging-honBe  has  beea 
gradoally  and  sorely  preventingthe  growth  of  afresh 
<f  gang''  ot  yoathftal  ruffians ;  and  has  already  saved 
great  nnmbers  of  neglected  boys. 
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THE  XSOSTBT  OF  FL0WSB8. 
THX  IJTTLB  YAOABOKDS  OF  C0BLBAB*8  HOOK. 

If  any  of  my  readers  should  ever  be  indined  to 
investigate  a  very  miserable  quarter  of  the  dty,  let 
them  go  down  to  onr  ^^Corlear's  Hook,^  so  iofEunous 
twenty  years  ago  for  murders  and  terrible  crimes^  and 
then  wind  about  among  the  lanes  and  narrow  streets 
of  the  district  Here  they  will  find  every  available 
inch  of  the  ground  made  use  of  for  residences,  so  that 
each  lot  has  that  poisonous  arrangement,  a  ^^  double 
house,''  whereby  the  air  is  more  efiTectually  vitiated, 
and  a  greater  number  of  human  beings  are  crowded 
together.  From  this  massing-together  of  fEunilies,  and 
the  drunken  habits  prevailing,  it  results  very  naturally 
Hiat  the  children  prefer  outdoor  life  to  their  wretched 
tenements,  and,  in  the  milder  months,  boys  and  girls 
live  a  iolotfar  nienU  life  on  the  docks  and  wood-piles, 
eqjoying  the  sun  and  the  swimming,  and  picking  up  a 
livelihood  by  petiy  thieving  and  peddling. 

Sometimes  they  all  huddle  together  in  some  cellar, 
boys  and  girls,  and  there  sleep.  In  winter  they  creep 
back  to  the  tenement-houses,  <tf  hire  a  bed  in  the  vile 
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lodgings  which  are  found  in  the  Ward.  They  grow 
npy  natnrallyy  the  wildest  little  ^^Topseys''  and  ^Qa- 
VTOches'^'that  caif  be  found.  Bagged,  impudent^  sharp, 
able  ^^to  paddle  their  canoe''  through  all  the  rapids  of 
the  great  city — the  most  volatile  and  uncertain  of 
children;  today  in  school,  to-morrow  miles  away; 
many  of  them  the  most  skillM  of  petty  thieves,  and 
all  growing  up  to  prey  on  the  city. 

In  the  midst  of  this  quarter  we  found  an  old  Pub- 
lic School  building — a  dilapidated  old  shell — ^which 
we  hired  and  refitted.  It  had  the  espedal  advantage 
of  being  open  to  air  and  light  on  four  sides.  We  soon 
transformed  it  into  ouq  of  the  most  complete  and 
attractive  Uttle  agencies  of  instruction  and  charity 
which  ever  arose  in  the  dark  places  of  a  crowded 
metropolis.  We  struck  upon  a  superintendent — Mr. 
G.  Oalder^who,  with  other  good  qualities,  had  the 
artistic  gifib— who,  by  a  few  flowers,  or  leaves,  or  old 
engravings,  could  make  any  room  look  pleasing.  He 
exerted  his  talent  in  embellishing  this  building,  and 
in  making  a  cheerftal  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  ward  flUed 
with  rookeries  and  broken-down  tenements.  In  the"? 
bit  of  a  back  yard  he  created  a  beautifbl  garden,  wiUi 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  with  vases  and  a  cool  shaded 
seat — and  these  in  a  place  of  the  size  of  a  respectable 
doset  There  a  poor  child  could  stand  and  fiuacy 
herself^  for  a  inoment,  &r  away  in  the  countrj^ 
Thence,  on  a  spring  morning,  drowning  the  prevalent 
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smells  of  bilge>water  and  sewers,  ascended  the  sweet 
odors  of  hyacinth  and  heliotroi>ey  sweet-william  and 
Tiolet.  Above,  in  the  school-rooms  ^md  the  lodging- 
rooms,  these  sweet   flowers   were   scattered  about, 

•  taming  and  refining,  for  the  time,  the  rough  little 
subjects  who  firequented  theuL  Soon  a  novel  reward 
was  proposed,  and  the  best  children  in  the  School 
were  allowed  to  take  a  plant  home  with  them,  and, 
if  they  brought  it  back  improved  in  a  few  months, 
to  receive  others  as  a  premium;  so  that  the  School 
not  merely  distributed  its  Ught  of  morality  and  in- 
telligence in  the  dreary  dens  of  the  Ward,  but  was 
represented  by  cheerM  and  fragrant  flowers  in  the 
windows  of  poor  men's  homes.     * 

In  the  Scho<d-room,  too,  was  placed  a  little  aqua- 
rium, which  became  an  increasing  source  of  delight  to 
the  young  vagabonds.  Our  diligent  superintendent 
was  not  content  He  now  built  a  green-house,  and, 
though  no  gardener,  soon  learned  to  care  for  and  raise 
quantities  of  exquisite  flowers,  which  should  brighten 
the  building  in  the  gloomy  winter. 

For  the  Industrial  School  we  procured  a  teacher 

.  who  taught  as  if  life  and'death  depended  on  the 
issues  of  each  lesson.  She  seemed  to  pour  out  her 
life  on  '^  Enumeration,''  and  gave  an  Object-lesson  on 
an  orange  as  if  all  the  future  prospects  of  the  children 
depended  on  it  Such  a  teacher  could  not  &il  to  in* 
terest  the  lively  little  vagnlnts  of  Bivington  Street 
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Her  Bweet  assistant  was  as  efiTeotive  in  her  own  way; 
so  it  came  that  a  hnndied  and  flfly  of  the  young 
flibbertigibbets  of  the  ward  were  soon  gathered  and 
attempted  to  be  brought  nnder  the  discipline  of  an 
Industrial  School  But  it  was  like  schooling  little 
Indians.  A  bright  day  scattered  them  as  a  splash 
scatters  a  school  of  fish,  and  they  disappeared  among 
the  docks  and  boats  of  the  neighborhood.  'So  in- 
tellectnal  attraction  could  compete  with  a  ^^  target 
company,''  and  the  sound  of  the  flre-bell  drove  aU 
lessons  out  of  their  heads.  Stilly  patience  and  inge- 
nuity and  devotion  accomplished  herCi  as  in  all  our 
schools,  their  work— which,  if  not  ^^  perfect,''  has  been 
satis£Etctory  and  encouraging. 

But  this  was  only  a  -psat  of  our  efforts.  Besides 
the  school  of  a  hundred  and  flfly  children  in  the  day 
from  the  neighborhood,  might  be  found  a  hundred 
boys  gathered  from  boxes,  and  barges,  and  all  conceiv- 
able haunts,  who  came  in  for  school  and  supper  and 
bed. 

Here,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  the  considerable 
class  of  ^^canawl-boys,"  or  lads  who  work  on  the  canal- 
boats  of  fhe  interior,  came  for  harbor.  Besides  our 
Day  and  ^ght  Schools,  we  opened  here  also  a  Eree 
Beading-room  for  boys  and  young  men  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  we  held  our  usual.Sunday-evening  Meet- 
ing. In  this  meeting,  ibrtunately  for  its  good  effects, 
various  gentlemen  took  part,  with  much  eq;^eri6nce 
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in  practical  life  and  of  earnest  diaracters.  One,  a 
young  officer  in  the  army,  whose  service  for  his  conn- 
try  fitted  him  for  the  service  of  homaiuty;  another, 
an  enthusiastic  and  active  yonng  business  man;  and 
still  another— one  of  those  men  of  calm  judgment, 
profound  earnestness  of  character,  and  an  almost 
princely  generosity,  who,  in  a  foreign  country,  would 
be  at  the  head  of  aflGairs,  but  here  throw  their  moral 
and  mental  weight  into  enterprises  of  religion  and 
philanthropy. 

The  efiTects  of  these  Meetings  were  exemplified  by 
many  striking  changes  of  character,  and  instances  of 
xesistance  to  temptation  4mong  the  lads,  which  greatly 
encouraged  us. 

The  building  seemed  so  admirably  adapted  to  our 
work,  that,  emboldened  by  our  success  with  the  Eigh- 
teenth-street House,  we  determined  to  try  to  purchase 
it  Two  of  our  Trustees  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
One  had  already,  in  the  most  generous  manner,  given 
one-third  of  the  amount  required  for  the  purchase  of 
that  building;  but  now  he  offered  what  was  still  more 
—his  personal  efforts  towards  raising  the  amount 
needed  here,  $18,000. 

No  such  disi^greeable  and  self-denying  work  is 
ever  done,  as  begging  money.  The  feeling  that  you 
axe  boring  others,  and  getting  from  their  personal 
regard,  what  ought  to  be  given  solely  for  public 
motiyes,  and  the  certainty  that  others  will  apply  to 
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yoa  as  yoa  apply  to  ihem,  and  expect  a  subscriptioii 
as  a  personal  letomy  are  ajl  great  ^^crosses."  The 
cold  reboffy  too;  the  saspidous  negative,  as  if  yoa 
were  engaged  in  rather  dodbtftil  business,  are  other 
unpleasant  accompaniments  of  this  bnsinees.  And 
yet  it  ought  to  be  regarded  simply  and  solely  as  an 
nnpleasant  public  duty.  Money  must  be  given,  or 
refused,  merely  from  public  considerations.  The 
giving  to  one  charity  should  never  leave  an  obli- 
gation that  your  petitio|ier  must  give  to  another. 
These  few  gentlemen  in  the  dty,  of  means  and 
position,  who  do  this  unpleasant  work,  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  the  community. 

No  other  dty  in  the  world,  we  believe,  makes  such  ~1 
liberal  gifts  from  its  means,  as  does  New  York  towards 
all  kinds  of  duuitable  and  religious  objects.  There  is 
a  certain  band  of  wealthy  men  who  give  in  a  propor- 
tion almost  never  known  in  the  history  of  benefac- 
tions. We  know  one  gentleman  of  large  income  who 
habitually,  as  we  understand  from  good  authority, 
bestows,  in  every  kind  of  duuitable  and  rdigious  do- 
nations, $300,000  a  yearl  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
the  very  rich  in  New  York  give  very  little.  Our  own 
charity  has  been  mainly  supported  by  the  gifts  of  the 
middle  and  poorer  dasses.  -J 

In  this  particular  case,  the  trustee  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  threw  that  enormous  energy  whidi  has 
already  made  him,  though  a  young  man,  one  of  the 
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faremost  boBiness  men  of  the  city,  into  this  labon 
With  him  was  associated  a  refined  gentleman,  who 
oonld  reach  many  with  invested  wealth.  Under  this 
combination  we  soon  raised  the  required  sum,  and 
all  had  the  profound  satisfeu^on  of  seeing  a  tem- 
porary ^^Home  for  Homeless  Boys^  placed  in  one  of 
the  worst  quarters  of  the  city,  to  scatter  its  bene- 
fEKstions  for  fbtnre  years,  when  we  are  all  gone. 

Dunng  the  past  year,  a  still  more  beautifid  feature 
has  been  added  to  this  Lodging-house.  We  had  occa- 
sion to  put  up  in  the  rear  a  little  building  for  bath- 
rooms. It  occurred  to  some  gentlemen  who  are  always 
devising  pleasant  things  for  these  poor  children,  that 
a  green-house  upon  this,  opening  into  the  school-room, 
would  be  a  very  agreeable  feature,  and  that  our  su- 
perintendent's love  for  flowers  could  thus  be  used  in 
the  most  practical  way  for  giving  pleasure  to  ^reat 
numbers  of  poor  children.  A  pretty  conservatory, 
accordingly,  was  erected  on  the  top  of  the  bath-room, 
opening  into  the  audience-room,  so  that  the  Uttle 
street-waifis,  as  they  looked  up  from  their  desks,  had 
a  vista  of  flowers  before  them.  Hither,  also,  were 
invited  the  mothers  of  the  diildren  in  the  Day-school 
to  occasional  parties  or  exhibitions;  and  here  the 
idants  were  shown  which  had  been  intrusted  to  them. 

The  room  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  school- 
rooms in  the  dty,  and  I  have  no  doubt  its  beautiftil 
flowers  axe  one  cause  of  the  great  numbers  of  poor 
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ohfldren  which  flock  to  it,  while  the  influence  of  its 
earnest  teachers,  and  of  the  whole  instnimentality, 
has  been  to  improve  the  character  of  the  neighboring 
quarter. 

Jt>U&  TBABS*  WORK  AT  THE  BimTOTOK^nUUT  UXDOIVO- 
HOUBX.    0808, 180B,  1870^  UVL) 

Nomber  of  difRBrent  hojM  piorided  for. tfiS9 

Komber  of  lodging*  famished. • 8034i 

Number  of  meals  famiflhed .*•••      78.756 

Number  of  bojs  sent  West* 161 

Number  of  bojs  proTided  with  emplojment 105 

Number  of  bojs  restored  to  friends. •     .      136 

Number  of  boys  patronising  the  sarings-bank 310 

Amount  saved  by  thebojrs....... $2;B78  00 

Total  expenses. S6^18  10 

Amount  paid  by  the  boys. 8/114  68 

THE  LITTLB  OOPFSR-STEALSRS. ' 
THB  XLSTXNTH-WABD  L0DOIK0-H0178X. 

The  history  of  this  nsefiil  charity  would  be  only  a 
repetition  of  that  of  the  others.  It  is  placed  among 
the  haonts  which  are  a  fi^yorite  of  the  little  dock- 
thieves,  and  iron  and  copper-stealers,  and  of  all  the 
ragged  crowd  who  Uve  by  peddling  wood  near  the 
East  fiiver  wharves.  It  has  had  a  checkered  career. 
One  superintendent  was  *^  cleaned  out"  twice  on  suc- 
cessive nightSi  and  had  his  till  robbed  almost  under 
.his  nose.  Another  was  almost  hustled  out  of  the 
dormitory  by  the  youthftd  vagabonds;  but  order  has 
at  length  been  gained;  considerable  numbers  of  the 
16 
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gamins  have  been  tamed  into  honest  faamersj  and 
others  are  pursuing  regular  occupations. 

The  Night-school  is  busily  attended;   the  Day- 
school  is  a  model  of  industry;  the  ^^Bank''  is  used, 
and  the  Sunday-evening  Meeting  is  one  of  the  most  ^ 
interesting  and  impressive  which  we  have. 

Its  recent  success  and  improvement  are  due  to  the 
personal  interest  and  exertions  of  one  of  our  trustees, 
who  has  thrown  into  this  labor  of  charity  a  charac- 
teristic energy,  as  well  as  the  earnestness  of  a  pro- 
found religious  nature. 

We  have  in  this  building,  also,  a  great  variety  of 
charitable  work  crowded;  but  we  hope,  through  the 
liberality  which  has  founded  our  other  Lodging-houses, 
to  secure  a  more  suitable  building,  which  shall  be  a 
permanent  blessing  to  that  quarter. 

8X1.TX8TI08  raOlC  OBI&nr  TO  1078. 

Niunberof  lodgings ^ • 4^^,198 

Number  of  meftlt. • 65,757 

Sent  Wert d78 

Bertored  to  friende 188 

Nomberof  dURuent  hcju 8,086 

Amoimt  psid  by  Im^ $6«588  98 
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THE  CHILD-YA0SAKT. 

These  is  without  doubt  in  the  blood  of  most  chil- ' 
dren — as  an  inheritanoOy  perhaps,  from  some  remote^ 
barbarian  ancestor — a  passion  for  roving.    There  are 
few  of  us  who  cannot  recall  the  delicious  pleasure  of 
wandering  at  free  will  in  childhood,  tea  from  schools, 
houses,  and  the  tasks  laid  upon  us,  and  leading  in 
the  fields  or  woods  a  semi-savage  existence.    In  fieK^ 
to  some  of  us,  now  in  manhood,  there  is  scarcely  a 
greater  pleasure  of  the  senses  than  to  grati^  ^^  the 
savage  in  one's  blood,''  and  lead  a  wild  life  in  the 
woods.    The  boys  among  the  poor  feel  this  passion 
often  almost  irresistibly.    Nothing  will  keep  them- in 
school  or  at  home.    Having  perhaps  kind  i>arents, 
and  not  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  home,  they  will  yet  • 
rove  off  night  and  day,  ei\joying  the  idle,  laszaroni 
life  on  the  docks,  living  in  the  summer  almost  in  the 
water,  and  curling  down  at  night,  as  the  ftniwiAliif  do,  , 
in  any  comer  they  can  And— hungry  and  ragged,  but 
light-hearted,  and  enjoying  immensely  their  vagabond 
life.    Probably  as  a  sensation,  not  one  that  the  streef? 
lad  will  ever  have  in  after-life  will  equal  the  delicious 
feeling  of  carelessness  and  independence  with  which 
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he  lies  on  his  back  in  the  spring  sunlight  on  a  pile  of 
dock  Inmber,  and  watches  the  moving  life  on  the  river, 
l^and  monches  his  crnst  of  bread.  It  fireqnently  hap- 
pens that  no  restraint  or  punishment  can  check  this 
Indian-like  propensitj. 

A  BOVBB  BXFOBIOBD. 

We  recall  one  fine  little  fellow  who  was  honest,  and 
tmthftd,  and  kind-hearted,  but  who,  when  the  roving 
IMMsion  in  the  blood  came  up,  left  everything  and 
spent  his  days  and  nights  on  the  wharves^  and  Gam- 
bling about  the  streets.  His  mother,  a  widow,  knew 
only  too  well  what  this  habit  was  bringing  him  to, 
for,  unfortunately,  the  life  of  a  young  barbarian  in 
Kew  York  has  little  poetry  in  it  The  youthful  va- 
grant soon  becomes  idle  and  unfit  to  work ;  he  is  hun- 
gry, and  cannot  win  his  food  from  the  waters  and  the 
woods,  like  his  savage  prototype;  therefore,  he  must 
steaL  He  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  petty 
thieves,  picki)ock6ts,  and  young  sharpers  of  the  city. 
He  learns  to  lie  and  swear;  to  pick  pockets,  rifle 
street-stands,  and  break  open  shop-windows  or  doors ; 
•  so  that  this  barbarian  habit  is  the  universal  stepping- 
stone  to  children's  crimes.  In  this  case,  the  worthy 
woman  locked  the  boy  up  in  her  room,  and  sent  down 
word  to  us  that  her  son  would  like  a  place  in  the 
country,  if  the  employer  would  come  up  and  take  him. 
We  dispatched  an  excellent  gentleman  to  her  from 
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the  interior,  who  desired  a  '^  model  boy;"  bat,  when 
he  arrived,  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  the  lad  kiokin^f 
through  the  panels  of  the  door,  and  declaring  he 
would  die  sooner  than  go.  The  boy  then  disappeared 
for  a  few  days,  when  his  mother  disoovered  him 
ragged  and  half-starved  about  the  docks,  and  brought 
him  home  and  whipped  him  severely.  The  next 
morning  he  was  off  again,  and  was  gone  a  week, 
until  the  police  brought  him  back  in  a  wretched 
condition.  The  mother  now  tried  the  ^  Christian 
Brothers,"  who  had  a  fence  ten  feet  high  about  their 
premises,  and  kept  the  lad,  it'  was  said,  i)art  of  the 
time  chained.  But  the  fence  was  mere  sport  to  the 
litUe  vagrant,  and  he  was  soon  ofL  She  then  tried  the 
<<  Half-Orphan  Asylum,"  but  this  succeeded  no  beliter. 
Then  the  ^  Juvenile  Asylum"  was  applied  to,  and  the 
lad  was  admitted;  but  here  he  spent  but  a  short  pro- 
bation, and  was  soon  beyond  their  reach.  The  mother, 
now  in  desperation,  resolved  to  send  him  to  the  Far 
West,  under  the  charge  of  the  Ghildren's  Aid  Society. 
Knowing  his  habits,  she  led  him  down  by  the  collar  to 
the  office,  sat  by  him  there,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  railroad  depot  with  the  i>arty  of  children.  He 
was  placed  on  a  farm  in  Northern  Michigan,  where, 
fortunately,  there  was  considerable  game  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. To  the  surprise  of  us  all,  he  did  not  at  once 
run  away,  being  perhaps  attracted  by  the  shooting  he 
oonld  indulge  in,  when  not  at  work. 
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At  length  a  chance  was  offered  him  of  bein^^a 
trappeTi  and  he  began  his  rovings  in  good  earnest. 
From  the  Northern  Peninsula  of  JliGchigan  to  the 
Bocky  Monntainsy  he  wandered  over  the  woods  and 
wilds  for  years,  making  avery  good  living  by  his  sales 
of  flkinsy  and  saving  considerable  money.  All  ao- 
counts  showed  him  to  be  a  very  honest,  decent,  industri- 
ons  lad— a  city  vagrant  about  to  be  a  thief  transformed 
into  a  country  vagrant  making  an  honest  living. 

Our  books  give  hundreds  of  similar  stories,  where 
a  free  country-life  and  the  amusements  and  sports  of 
the  &rmers,  when  work  is  slack,  have  gratified  health- 
.frilly  the  vagrant  appetite.  The  mere  riding  a  horse, 
or  owning  a  calf  or  a  lamb,  or  trapping  an  animal  in 
winter,  seems  to  have  an  astonishing  efBdct  in  cooling 
the  fire  in  the  blood  in  the  city  rover,  and  making  him 
contented. 

The  social  habits  of  the  army  of  littie  street-va- 
grants who  rove  through  our  city  have  sometiiing 
unaccountable  and  mysterious  in  them.  We  have,  as 
I  have  described,  in  various  parts  of  the  city  little 
^Stations,''  as  it  were,  in  their  weary  journey  of  life, 
where  we  ostensibly  try  to  refresh  them,  but  where 
we  leaUy  hope  to  break  up  their  service  in  the  army 
of  vagnuuqr,  and  make  honest  lads  of  them.  These  ' 
^  Lodging-houses''  are  contrived,  after  much  expesA- 
ence^  so  ingeniously  that  tfa^  inevitably  attract  in 
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tiie  young  vagabondsy  and  drain  the  quarter  where 
they  are  placed  of  this  class.  We  give  the  boys,  in 
point  of  hctf  more  for  their  money  than  they  can  get. 
anywhere  else,  and  the  whole  house  is  made  attractive 
and  comfortable  for  them.  But  the  reasons  of  their 
coming  to  a  given  place  seem  unaccountable. 

Thus  there  will  be  a  ^<  Lodge''  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  quarter,  with  no  special  attractions,  which  for 
years  will  drag  along  with  a  comi>aratively  small  num- 
ber of  lodgers,  wheu  suddenly,  without  any  change 
being  made,  there  will  come  a  rush  of  street-rovers  to 
it,  and  scores  will  have  to  be  sent  away,and  the  house 
be  crowded  for  months  after.  Perhaps  these  denixens 
of  boxes  and  hay-barges  have  their  own  fashions,  like 
their  elders,  and  a  ^^  Boys'  Hotel"  becomes  popular, 
and  has  a  run  of  custom  like  the  larger  houses  of 
entertainment  The  numbers  too,  at  different  sea- 
sons, vary  singularly.  Thus,  in  the  coldest  nights  of 
winter,  when  few  boys  could  venture  to  sleep  out,  and 
one  would  suppose  there  would  be  a  rush  to  these 
wanned  and  comfortable  ^^  Lodges,''  the  attendance  in 
some  houses  falls  ofll  And  in  all,  the  best  months  are 
the  spring  and  autumn  rather  tlian  the  winter  or  sum- 
mer. Sometimes  a  single  night  of  the  week  will  show 
a  remarkable  increase  of  lodgers,  though  for  what 
reason  no  one  can  divine. 

The  lodgers  in  the  different  houses  are  singularly 
dijterent.    Those  in  the  parent  Lodging-house— the 
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Kewsboys' — seem  more  of  tho  true  gamin  order: 
fihajpy  ready,  light-hearted^  quick  to  nnderstand  and 
quick  to  act,  generons  and  impulsivei  and  with  an 
air  of  being  well  used  ^^to  steer  their  own  canoe'' 
throng  whatever  rapids  and  whirlpools.  These  lads 
seem  to  include  morCi  also,  of  that  chance  medley 
.  of  little  wanderers  who  drift  into  the  city  from  the 
countryi  and  other  large  towns— boys  floating  on  the 
current,  no  one  knows  whence  or  whither.  They  are, 
as  a  rule, younger  than  in  the  other  ^^Lodges,'' and 
many  of  them  are  induced  to  take  places  on  fsunns, 
or  with  mechanics  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  mysterious  things  about  this  Boys' 
Hotel  is,  what  becomes  of  tho  large  numbers  that 
enter  itt  In  the  course  of  the  twelve  months  there 
passes  through  its  hospitable  doors  a  procession  of 
more  than  eight  thau$and  different  youthM  rovers 
of  the  streets — boys  without  homes  or  Mends ;  yet, 
on  any  one  night,  there  is  not  an  average  of  more 
than  two  hundred.  Each  sei>arate  boy  accordingly 
averages  but  nine  days  in  his  stay.  We  can  trace 
during  the  year  the  course  of^  perhaps,  a  thousand 
of  these  young  vagrants,  for  most  of  whom  we  pro* 
vide  ourselves.  What  becomes  of  the  other  seven 
thousand  t  Many,  no  doubt,  find  occupation  in  the 
dty  or  country ;  some  in  the  pleasant  seasons  take 
their  pleasure  and  business  at  thewatering-idacesand 
other  large  towns;  some  return  to  relatives  or  friends| 
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many  are  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  the  rest 
of  the  ragged  throng  drift  away,  no  one  knows 
whither. 

The  up-town  Lodging-honses  seem  often  to  gather 
in  a  more  permanent  dass  of  lodgers;  th^  become 
frequently  gennine  boarding-houses  f<nr  children.  The 
lads  seem  to  be,  too,  a  more  destitute  and  perhaps 
lower  class  than  ^  the  down-town  boys."  Possibly  by 
a  process  of  ^^  Natural  Selection,''  only  the  sharpest 
and  brightest  lads  get  through  the  intense  ^  struggle 
for  existence "  which  belongs  to  the  most  crowded 
portions  of  the  dly,  while  the  duller  are  driven  to 
the  up-town  wards.  We  throw  out  the  hypothesis 
for  some  fiiture  investigator. 

The  great  amusement  of  this  multitude  of  street 
vagabonds  is  the  cheap  theatre.  Like  most  boys, 
they  have  a  passion  for  the  drama.  But  to  them  the 
pictures  of  kings  and  queens,  the  processions  of  court- 
iers and  soldiers  on  the  stage,  and  the  wealthy  gentle- 
men aiding  and  rescuing  distressed  i>ea8ant-girls,  are 
the  only  jglimpses  they  ever  get  of  the  great  world  of 
history  and  society  above  them,  and  they  are  naturally 
entranced  by  them.  Many  a  lad  will  pass  a  night  in 
a  box,  and  spend*  his  last  sixpence,  rather  than  lose 
this  show.  Unfortunately,*  these  low  theatres  seem 
the  rendezvous  for  all  disreputable  characters ;  and 
here  the  ^^bummers"  make  the  acquMntaqce  of  the 
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higher  class  whom  th^  so  much  admiiey  of  ^^flash* 
men,"  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  rogaes. 

We  have  taken  the  i>ains  at  diffiarent  times  to  see 
some  of  the  pieces  repres^ited  in  these  places,  and 
have  never  witnessed  anything  improper  or  immoral 
On  the  contrary,  the  poiralar  plays  were  always  of  a 
heroic  and  moral  cast.  ^^  TJnde  Tom,"  when  it  was 
played  in  the  Boweiy,  nndoabtedly  had  a  good  moral 
and  political  effect,  in  the  years  before  the  war,  on 
these  ragamuffins. 

The  salvation  of  New  York,  as  regards  tUs  army 
of  yoong  vagabonds,  is,  without  doubt,  its  climate. 
There  can  be  no  permanent  dass  of  lazzaroni  under 
our  winters.  The  cold  compels  work.  The  snow 
drives  ^the  street-rats,"  as  the  police  call  them,  jGrom 
their  holes.  Then  the  homeless  boys  seek  employ- 
ment and  a  shelter.  And  when  they  are  once  brought 
under  the  series  of  moral  and  physical  instrumentali- 
ties contrived  tcft  their  benefit,  they  cease  soon  to  be 
vagrants,  and  join  the  great  dass  of  workers  and 
honest  producers. 


r. 


A  COBBBCXZVX. 

One  of  the  beat  practical  methods  of  correcting 
vagranqr  among  dty  boys  would  be  the  adoption,  by 
every  large  town,  of  an  ^^ordinanoe"  similar  to  that 
passed  by  the  Oommon  Ooundl  of  Boston. 

By  this  Act,  every  diild  who  pursues  any  kind  of 
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street-trade  for  an  occupation — sach  as  news-vending, 
peddling,  blackening  of  boots,  and  the  like— is  obliged 
to  procore  a  license,  which  mnst  be  renewed  every 
three  months.  If  he  is  fonnd  at  any  time  without 
^  this  license,  he  is  liable  to  summary  arrest  as  a  va- 
grant To  procure  the  license,  each  child  must  show  a 
certificate  that  he  has  been,  or  is,  attending  some  l 
school,  whether  public,  or  industrial,  or  parish,  during  I 
three  hours  each  day. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  law  of  this  nature,  is,  , 
that  it  can  be  executed.    Any  ordinary  legislation  / 
against  youthM  vagranti^— such  as  arresting  any  child  ' 
found  in  the  streets  during  school-hours,  or  without; 
occupation — ^is  sure  to  become  ineffectual  through  thOf 
humanity  and   good-nature  of  ofiidals  and  judges.' 
Moreover,  every  young  rover  of  the  streets  can  easily 
trump  up  some  occupation,  which  he  professes  to 
follow. 

Thus,  now,  as  is  well  known,  most  of  the  begging 
children  in  Kew  York  are  apparently  engaged  in  sell- 
ing ^^black-headed  pins,'' or  some  other  cheap  trifle. 

They  can  almost  always  pretend  some  occupation — 
If  it  be  only  sweeping  sidewalks— which  enables  them 
to  elude  the  law.  'Sot  can  we  reasonably  expect  a 
judge  to  sentence  a  child  for  vagranoy,  when  it  claims 
to  be  supporting  a  destitute  parent  by  earnings  in  a 
street-trade,  though  the  occupation  may  be  a  semi- 
vagrant  one,  and  may  lead  inevitably  to  idleness  and 
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crime.  Kor  does  the  action  of  a  traant-officer  prevent 
'  the  necessity  of  sach  a  law,  because  this  official  only 
acts  on  the  troant  class  of  children^  not  on  those  who 
attend  no  school  whatever.  By  an  ordinance  like 
this  of  Boston,  every  child  can  be  forced  to  at  least 
three  hours'  schooling  each  day;  and,  as  any  school  is 
permitted,  no  sectarian  or  bigoted  feeling  is  aronsed 
by  this  injunction. 

The  police  would  be  more  ready  to  arrest,  and  the 
Judges  to  sentence,  the  violators  of  so  simple  and 
rational  a  law.  The  wanderers  of  the  street  would 
then  be  brought  under  legal  supervision,  which  would 
not  be  too  harsh  or  severe.  Education  may  not,  in 
all  cases,  prevent  crime;  yet  we  well  know  that, 
on  a  broad  scale,  it  has  a  wonderftil  effect  in  check- 
ing it 

Thesteadylabor,  punctuality,  and  order  of  a  good    i 
[school,  the  high  tone  in  many  of  our  Free  Schools,  the  / 
self-respect  cultivated,  the  emulation  aroused,  the  love  I 
of  industry  thus  planted,  are  just  the  influences  to  i 
break  up  a  vagabond,  roving,  and  dependent  habit  of  I 
mind  and  life.    The  School,  with  the  Lodging-house,  \ 
tjs  the  best'  preventive  institution  for  vagrancy.        — ^ 

The  Massachusetts  system  of  ^^  Truant-schools  ^ 
— -43iat  is.  Schools  to  which  truant  officers  could  send 
children  habitually  truant— does  not  seem  so  ap- 
plicable to  New  York.  The  number  of  ^^  truants''  in 
the  oily  is  not  very  large;  they  are  in  exceedingly 
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remote  quarters,  and  it  would  be  very  difOcnlt  to 
ooUect  them  in  any  single  SchooL 

Oar  ^^ Industrial  Schools"  seem  to  take  their  place 
Tery  eflOciently.  The  present  tmantotiSLcers  of  the 
city  are  active  and  judidoos,  and  retom  many  chil- 
dren to  the  Schools. 

OOMPULSOBT  xdugahoh. 

The  best  general  law  on  this  subject,  both  for 
countiy  and  city,  would  undoubtedly  be,  a  law  for 
compulsory  education^  allowing  ^^  Half-time  Schools  ^ 
to  children  requiring  to  be  employed  a  part  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
the  introduction  of  such  laws  throughout  the  country. 
During  the  first  years  of  the  national  ezistencey  and 
especially  in  New  England  and  the  States  peopled  firom 
that  region,  there  was  so  strong  an  impression  among 
the  common  people,  of  the  immense  importance  of  a 
system  of  firee  instruction  for  all,  that  no  laws  or 
regulations  were  necessary  to  enforce  it.  Our  ances- 
tors were  only  too  eager  to  secure  mental  training  for 
themselves,  and  opportunities  of  education  for  their 
children.  The  public  property  in  lands  was,  in  many 
States,  early  set  aside  for  purposes  of  school  and  col- 
lege education;  and  the  poorest  &rmers  and  laboring 
people  often  succeeded  in  obtaining  tost  their  fEunilies 
and  descendants  the  best  intellectual  training  which 
the  country  could  then  bestow. 
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But  all  this,  in  New  England  and  other  portions  of 
the  country,  has  greatly  changed.  Owing  to  foreign 
immigration  and  to  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
large  numbers  of  people  have  grown  up  without  the 
rudiments  even  of  common-school  education.  Thus, 
according  to  the  report  of  1871,  of  the  National  Oom- 
missioners  of  Education,  there  are  in  the  New  England 
States  106,963  persons  over  ten  years  of  age  who  can- 
not write,  and,  therefore,  are  classed  as  ^^  illiterates." 
In  New  York  State  the  number  reaches  the  astound- 
ing height  of  241,152,  of  whom  10,639  are  of  the  colored 
race.  In  Pennsylvania  the  number  is  222,356;  in 
Ohio,  173,172,  and  throughout  the  Union  the  popula- 
tion of  the  illiterates  sums  up  the  fearful  amount  of 
5,660,074  In  New  York  State  the  number  of  illiterate 
minors  between  ten  and  twenly-one  years  amounts  to 
42,405.  In  this  cily  there  are  62,238  persons  over  ten 
who  cannot  write,  of  whom  53,791  are  of  foreign  birth. 
Of  minors  between  ten  and  twenly-one,  there  are  here 
8,017  iUiterates. 

Now,  it  must  be  manifest  to  the  dullest  mind,%at 
a  republic  like  ours,  resting  on  universal  suffrage,  is 
in  the  utmost  danger  ficom  such  a  ikiass  of  ignorance 
atits  foundation.  That  nearly  six  persons  (5.7)  in 
{every  one  hundred  in  the  Northern  Stateb  should  be  | 
uneducated,  and  thirty  out  of  the  hundred  in  the 
Southern,  is  certainly  an  alarming  fiujt  From  tbis 
dense  ignorant  multitude  of  human  beings  proceed  / 
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most  of  tibe  crimes  of  the  commimity ;  these  are  the 
tools  of  imprincipled  politidans;  these  form  <^thej 
dangerous  classes"  of  the  city.  So  strongly  has  this 
danger  been  felt^  especially  firom  the  ignorant  masses 
of  the  Sonthem  States,  both  black  and  white,  that 
Congress  has  organized  a  National  Bnieaa  of  Educa- 
tion, and,  for  tibe  first  time  in  6xa  history,  is  taking 
upon  itself  to  a  limited  degree,  the  care  of  education 
in  the  States.  The  law  making  apixropriations  of 
public  lands  for  purposes  of  education,  in  proportion 
to  the  illiteracy  of  each  State,  will  undoubtedly  at 
some  period  be  passed,  and  then  encouragement  will 
be  given  by  the  Federal  Government  to  universal 
popular  education.  As  long  as  five  millions  of  our 
people  cannot  write,  there  is  no  wisdom  in  arguing 
against  interference  of  the  General  Government  in  so 
vital  a  matter. 

During  the  past  two  years  aU  intelligent  Americans 
have  been  struck  by  the  excellent  discipline  and  im- 
mense well-directed  energy  shown  by  the  Prussian 
nation— plainly  the  results  of  the  universal  and  en- 
forced education  of  the  people.  The  leading  Power 
of  Europe  evidently  bases  its  strength  on  tibe  law  of 
Compulsory  Education.  Very  earnest  attention  has 
been  given  in  this  country  to  the  subject.  Several 
States  are  approaching  the  adoption  of  such  a  law. 
California  is  reported  to  &vor  it,  as  well  as  Illinois. 
Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  and  Gonneoticut  have 
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began  oompoUoiy  education  by  their  legislation  on 
factory  children,  compelling  parents  to  educate  their 
children  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day.  Even 
Great  Britain  is  drawing  near  it  by  her  late  School 
actSy  and  must  eventually  jmss  such  laws.  In  our 
own  State,  where,  of  all  the  free  States,  the  greatest 
illitefaoy  exists,  there  has  been  much  backwardness 
in  this  matter.  But,  under  the  new  movements  for 
reform,  our  citizens  must  see  where  the  root  of  all 
their  troubles  lies.  The  demagogues  of  this  ci^ 
would  never  have  won  their  amazing  power  but  for 
those  sixty  thousand  persons  who  never  read  or 
write.  It  is  this  class  and  their  associates  who  made 
these  politicians  what  they  were, 
r-*  We  need,  in  the  interests  of  public  order,  of  lib- 
erty, of  {xroperty,  for  tibe  sake  of  our  own  safety  and 
the  endurance  of  free  institution^  here,  a  strict  and 
cazeftil  law,  which  shall  compel  every,  minor  to  learn 
to  read  and  wxite^  under  severe  penalties  in  case  of 
I  jdisobedienoe. 
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FAOTOBY  OHILDBBN* 

In  our  educational  moyements,  we  early  openedl 
l^ightrSchoolB  for  the  poor  childreiL  During'  the  win- 
ter of  1870-71,  we  had  some  eleven  in  operatioiii 
reaching  a  most  interesting  dass  of  children — those 
working  hard  firom  eight  to  ten  hoars  a  day,  and  then 
coming  with  passionate  eagerness  for  schooling  in  the/ 
evening. 

The  experience  gained  in  these  schools  still  fbrther 
developed  the  finct,  already  known  to  us,  of  the  great 
numbers  of  children  of  tender  years  in  New  York 
employed  in  factories,  shops,  trades,  and  otiier  regular 
occupations.  A  child  put  at  hard  work  in  this  way, 
is,  as  is  well  known,  stunted  in  growth  or  enfeebled  in 
health.  He  fails  also  to  get  what  is  considered  as 
indispensable  in  this  country  for  the  safety  of  the 
State,  a  common*school  education.  He  grows  up 
weak  in  body  and  ignorant  or  untrained  in  mind. 
The  i>arent  or  relative  wants  his  wages,  and  insists  on 
his  laboring  in  a  factory  when  he  ought  to  be  in  an 
infiemt-schooL  The  employer  is  in  the  habit  of  getting 
labor  where  he  can  find  it,  and  does  not  much  consider 
whether  he  is  allowing  his  littie  employiM  the  time  and 
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leisaie  snf&cient  for  preparing  themfielves  for  life.  He 
excoaes  himself^  too,  by  the  plea  that  the  child  would 
be  half-stanred  or  thrown  on  the  Poor-honse  but  for 
this  employment. 

The  nniyersal  experience  is,  that  neither  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  mann&ctarer  nor  the  conscience  of 
the  parent  will  prevent  the  steady  employment  of 
children  of  tender  years  in  feu^tory  work,  provided 
snffident  wages  be  offered.  Probably,  if  the  em- 
ployer were  approached  by  a  reasonable  i>er8on,  and 
it  was  represented  what  a  wrong  he  was  doing  to  so 
yoong  a  laborer,  or  the  parent  were  warned  of  his 
responsibilily  to  edacate  a  child  he  had  brought  into 
the  world,  they  would  both  agree  to  the  reasonableness 
of  the  position,  and  attempt  to  refoim  their  way&i 
But  the  necessities  of  capital  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
wants  of  poverty  on  the  other,  soon  put  the  children 
again  at  the  loom,  the  machine,  and  the  bench,  and 
the  result  is— masses  of  little  ones,  bent  and  wan  with 
early  trial,  and  growing  up  mere  machines  of  labor. 
England  has  found  the  evil  terrible,  and,  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  has  been  legislating  inces- 
santly against  it;  protecting  helpless  inliuicy  from  the 
tyranny  of  capital  Mid  the  greed  of  poverty,  and 
securing  a  fair  growth  of  body  and  mind  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  laboring  iKX»r. 

There  is  something  extremely  touching  in  these 
Kil^ib-sohoaLSi  in  the  eagerness  of  the  needy  boys  and 
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girls  who  have  been  toiling  all  day,  to  pick  np  a  mor- 
sel of  knowledge  or  gain  a  practical  mental  accom- 
plishment Their  occupations  are  legion.  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  firom  a  recent  report  of  one  of  onr 
visitors  on  this  snl^ject.  At  the  Orosby-street  School, 
he  says: —  ^ 

"  There  were  Bome  hundred  children ;  their  occnpationa  were 
Ma  follows :  Thej  pat  up  insect-powder  drire  wagons,  tend  ojrs- 
ter-«aloons ;  are  tinsmiths,  engrarers,  offioe-hojs,  in  tTpe-found- 
eries,  at  screws,  in  blacksmith-shops ;  make  cigars,  polish,  work 
at  packing  tobacco,  in  barber-shops,  at  paper-stands ;  are  cash- 
bojrs,  light  porters,  make  artificial  flowers,  work  at  ludr;  are 
errand-bojrs,  make  ink,  are  in  Singer's  sewing-machine  factoxy, 
and  printing-offices;  some  post  bills,  some  are  paint-scrapers, 
some  peddlers;  they  pack  snuff, attend  poultry-stands  at  market, 
in  shoe^tores  and  hat-stores,  tend  stands,  and  help  painters  and 
carpenters. 

"At  the  Fifth-ward  School  (No.  141  Hudson  Street),  were 
fifty  boys  and  girls.  One  of  them,  speaking  of  her  occui)ation, 
said :  '  I  work  at  feathers,  cutting  the  feathers  from  cock's  tails. 
It  is  a  Yoxy  busy  time  now.  They  took  in  forty  now  hands  to- 
day. I  get  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week ;  next  week  III 
get  more.  I  go  to  work  at  eight  o'clock  and  leave  off  at  six. 
The  feathers  are  cut  from  the  stem,  then  steamed,  and  curled, 
and  i>adLed.  They  are  sent  then  to  Paris,  but  more  South  and ' 
West.'  One  boy  said  he  worked  at  twisting  twine;  another 
drove  a  '  hoisting-horse,'  another  blacked  boots,  etc 

"  At  the  Eleventh-ward  School,  foot  of  East  Eleventh  Street, 
there  was  an  Interesting  class  of  boys  and  girls  under  thirteen 
yean  of  age.  One  boy  said  he  was  employed  during  the  day  in 
making  chains  of  beads,  and  says  that  a  number  of  the  boys 
and  girls  present  are  in  the  same  business.  Another  said  he 
worked  at  coloring  maps.  Another  blows  an  organ  for  a  musio- 
teacher. 

**  At  the  Lord  School,  No.  207  Greenwich  Street,  the  oocupa. 
tions  of  the  girls  were  working  in  hair«  striping  tobacco^  orochet* 
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folding  paper  ooUan,  hooBe-work,  tending  babj,  patting  up 
papen  in  dnig-«tore,  etc,  etc.*' 

In  making  but  a  brief  survey  of  the  employment  of 
children  oatdde  of  onr  schools,  we  discover  that  there 
are  firom  one  thousand  five  hundred  to  two  thousand 
chfldren,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  employed  in  a 
single  branch— the  manufacture  of  paper  collars — 
while  of  those  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years,  the 
number  reaches  some  eight  thousand.  In  tobacco- 
factories  in  Kew  YorlL,  Brooklyn,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, our  agents  found  children  only  four  yeant  of  age — 
sometimes  half  a  dozen  in  a  single  room.  Others 
were  eight  years  of  age,  and  ranged  firom  that  age  up 
to  fifteen  years.  Giiis  and  boys  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  earn  from  four  dollars  to  five  dollars  a  week. 
One  little  girl  they  saw,  tending  a  machine,  so  small 
that  she  had  to  stand  upon  a  \hkl  eighteen  inches  high 
to  enable  her  to  reach  her  work.  In  one  room  they 
found  fifly  children;  some  little  girls,  only  eight  years 
of  age,  earning  three  dollars  per  week.  In  another, 
there  were  children  of  eight  and  old  women  of  sixty, 
working  together.  In  the  <<  unbinding  ceUar''  they 
found  fifteen  boys  under  fifteen  years.  Twine-facto- 
ries, ink-fiEustories,  feather,  pocket-book,  and  artifidal- 
flower  manufacture,  and  hundreds  of  other  occupa- 
tions, reveal  the  same  state  of  things. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  whenMr.Mundella,  the 
Bnj^ish  member  of  Parliament^  who  has  accomplished 
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80  much  in  educational  and  other  refonns  in  (Jieat 
Britain,  was  here,  he  stated  in  a  public  address  that 
the  evils  of  children's  overwork  seemed  as  great  here 
as  in  England.  Our  investigations  confirm  this  opin- 
ion«  The  evil  is  already  vast  in  New  York,  and  most 
be  checked.  It  can  only  be  restrained  by  legislation* 
What  have  other  States  done  in  the  matter! 

MASSA0HUHBTT8  LBOIBL^TIDir. 

The  great  mann&ctoring  State  of  New  England 
has  long  &It  the  evil  firom  children's  overwork,  bat 
has  only  in  recent  years  attempted  to  check  it  by 
strict  legislation.  In  1866,  the  Legislatore  of  Massa- 
chusetts passed  an  act  restraining  ^^the  employment 
of  children  of  tender  years  in  mannfiBMstnring  estab- 
lishments," which  was  snbseqaently  repealed  and  re- 
placed by  a  more  complete  and  stringent  law  in  1867 
(chapter  285).  By  this  act,  no  child  under  ten  years 
of  age  is  permitted  to  be  employed  in  any  mannfiic- 
turing  or  mechanical  establishment  in  the  State.  And 
no  child  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  can  be  so  em- 
ployed, unless  he  has  attended  some  Day-school  for  at 
least  three  months  of  the  year  preceding,  or  a  ^  half- 
time  school''  during  the  six  months.  Nor  shaU  the 
employment  continue,  if  this  amount  of  education  is 
not  secured.  The  school  also  must  be  approved  by 
the  School  Committee  of  the  town  where  the  child 
resides. 
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It  is  farther  provided,  that  no  child  under  fifteen 
shall  be  so  employed  more  than  sixty  hoars  per  week. 
The  i>enal1y  for  the  violation  of  the  act  is  fifty  dollars, 
both  to  employer  and  parent  The  execation  of  the 
law  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State  Constable. 

The  report  of  the  Deputy  State  Comj^troUer,  Oen. 
Oliver,  shows*  certain  defects  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  act,  and  various  difficulties  in  its  execution,  but 
no  more  than  might  naturally  be  expected  in  such 
legislation.  Thus,  there  is  not  sufficient  power  con- 
ferred on  the  executive  officer  to  enter  manufacturing 
establishments,  or  to  secure  satisfiactory  evidence 
of  the  law  having  been  violated;  and  no  sufficient 
'  certificates  or  forms  of  registration  of  the  age  and 
sdiool  attendance  of  &ctory  children  are  provided 
for.  The  act,  too,  it  is  claimed,  is  not  sufficiently 
yielding,  and  therefore  may  bear  severely  in  certain 
cases  on  the  iK>or. 

The  reports,  however,  firom  this  officer,  and  firom 
the  Boston  ^Bureau  of  Labor,''  show  how  much  is 
already  being  accomplished  in  Massachusetts  to  bring 
public  attention  to  bear  on  the  subject  Laws  often 
act  as  favorably  by  indirect  means  as  by  direct  They 
arouse  oonsdenoe  and  awsiken  consideration,  even  if 
th^  cannot  be  ftilly  executed.  As  a  dass,  Kew  Eng- 
land manufiictnrers  are  exceedingly  intelligent  and 
publio-spiiited,  and  when  their  attention  was  called  to 
this  growing  evil  by  the  law,  they  at  once  set  about 
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efforts  to  T^nedy  it  Many  of  ihem  have  established 
*'^ half-time  sohoolSy''  which  they  require  their  young 
employ i$  to  attend ;  and  they  find  their  own  interests 
advanced  by  this,  as  they  get  a  better  class  of  labor- 
ers. Others  krrange  ^  double  gangs''  of  young  work* 
erSy  so  that  one-half  may  take  the  place  of  the  other 
in  the  mill,  while  the  former  are  in  schooL  Others 
have  founded  ^^  Mght-schools.''  There  is  no  question 
that  the  law,  with  all  its  defects,  has  already  served 
to  lessen  the  eviL 

BHOnX  JSLAXD  LBOISLATKnr. 

The  Bhode  Island  act  (chapter  139)  does  not  differ 
materially  firom  that  of  Massachusetts,  except  that 
twelve  years  is  made  the  minimum  age  at  which  a 
child  can  be  employed  in  £BM3tories;  and  children,  even 
during  the  nine  months  of  &ctory  work  every  year, 
are  not  allowed  to  be  employed  more  than  eleven 
hours  per  day.  The  i>enal1y  is  made  but  twenty  dol* 
lars,  which  can  be  recovered  before  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  one-half  is  to  go  to  the  complainant  and 
the  other  to  the  District  or  Public  SchooL. 

oomrxonouT  lboislatiov. 

In  matters  of  educational  refonn  Oonnecticut  is 
always  the  leading  State  of  the  Union.  On  this  sub* 
Ject  of  children's  overwork,  and  consequent  want  of 
education,  she  has  legislated  since  1842. 
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The  original  act,  however,  was  strengthened  and, 
in  i>arty  rei)ealed  by  another  law  passed  in  Jnly,  1869^ 
(chapter  115),  which  is  the  most  stringent  act  on  this 
subject  in  the  American  code.  In  all  the  other  legis- 
lation the  law  is  made  to  apply  solely  to  mannfiEustar- 
ers  and  mechanics;  in  this  it  includes  all  employment 
of  children,  the  State  rightly  concluding  that  it  is  as 
much  i^gainst  the  public  weal  to  have  a  child  grow 
vp  ignorant  and  overworked  with  a  &rmer  as  with  a 
manufacturer.  The  Connecticut  act,  too,  leaves  out 
the  word  ^  knowingly,"  with  regard  to  the  employer's 
action  in  working  the  child  at  too  tender  years,  or 
beyond  the  legal  time.  It  throws  on  the  employer  the 
responsibility  of  ascertaining  whether  the  children 
employed  have  attended  school  the  required  time,  or 
whether  they  are  too  young  for  his  labor.  Nor  is  it 
enon^  that  the  child  should  have  been  a  member  of 
a  school  for  three  months ;  his  name  must  appear 
on  the  register  for  sixty  days  of  actual  attendance. 

The  age  under  which  three  months'  school-time 
is  r^uirod  is  fourteen.  The  penally  for  each  of- 
fense is  made  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  State.  Four  different  classes  of  ofBcers  are 
instructed  and  authorised  to  co-operate  with  the 
State  in  securing  'every  child  under  fourteen  three 
months  of  education,  and  in  protecting  him  from 
overwork,  namely,  School-Visitors,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, State  Attorneys,  and  Orand  Jurors.  The  State 
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Board  of  Ednoatlmi  is  <<  auihorised  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  serare  the  en- 
Ibroement  of  this  act,  and  may  appoint  an  agent  tea 
that  porpose." 

The  defects  of  the  \bw  seem  to  bet  that  it  provides 
tor  no  minimnm  of  age  in  which  a  child  may  be  em-* 
ployed  in  a  fiBMstoryy  and  does  not  limit  the  number 
of  hoars  of  labor  per  week  for  children  in  maimfiauv 
taring  establishments.  Neither  of  these  limitations 
is  necessary  in  regard  to'&rm-Iabor. 

The  agent  for  ezecating  the  law  in  Oonnecticat^ 
Mr.  H.  M.  Cleaveland,  seems  to  have  acted  with  great 
wisdom,  and  to  have  secored  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  manu&ctorers.  ^^Three-foorths  of  the  mana- 
fftctarers  of  the  State,''  he  says,  ^<  of  almost  every- 
thing, from  a  needle  up  to  a  locomotive,  were  visited, 
and  pledged  themselves  to  a  written  agreement,"  that 
they  woald  employ  no  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  except  those  with  certiflcates  from  the  local 
school-officers  of  actual  school  attendance  for  at  least 
three  months. 

This  £Act  alone  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  this 
intelligent  class.  And  we  are  not  sarprised  that  they 
are  quoted  as  saying,  ^  We  do  not  dare  to  i>ermit  the 
children  within  and  around  our  mills  to  growupwith* 
out  some  education.  Better  for  us  to  pay  the  school 
expenses  ourselves  than  have  the  children  in  ignor- 
ance.'' 

16 
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Many  of  the  Oonnecticat  mannfiictarers  have 
already,  at  their  own  expense,  provided  means  of 
education  for  the  children  they  are  employing;  and 
largenombers  have  agreed  to  a  division  of  the  chil- 
dren in  their  employ  into  alternate  gangs— of  whom 
one  is  in  school  while  the  other  is  in  the  fsictory. 

^    The  following  act  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  C.  E. 

'  Whitehead,  counsel  and  trustee  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  and  presented  to  the  New  York  Legislature 

toflS72.    It  has  not  yet  passed  :^ — 

i 

AX  ACT  YOB  THB  PBOTBCTIOK  OF  FAOTOBY  CHILDBBK. 

Sbctiok  1.— No  child  under  the  age  ot  ten  yetas  shall  be 
employed  tor  hire  in  anj  manafactorjor  mechanical  shop,  or  at 
anj  manufacturing  work  trithin  this  State ;  and  no  child  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  so  emplojed  unless  such  child 
can  intelligibly  read,  under  a  penalty  of  firo  dollars  for  every  ' 
day  during  any  part  of  which  any  such  child  shall  be  so  em- 
ployed, to  be  paid  by  the  employer.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  authorizing  such  employment,  or  "'^if<"g  a  false 
return  of  the  age  of  a  child,  with  a  view  to  such  employment, 
•hall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars. 

Sbc.  2.— No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be 
employed  in  any  manufactory,  or  in  any  mechanical  or  manu- 
facturing shop,  or  at  any  manufacturing  work  within  the  State, 
for  more  than  sixty  hours  in  one  week,  or  after  four  o'clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  or  on  New-year's-day,  or  on  Christma»day, 
or  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  on  the  Twenty-second  of  Februaiy, 
or  on  Thanksgiring-day,  under  a  i»enalty  of  ten  dollars  for  eadi 


Sad.  8^— No  child  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years 
■haU  be  einployed  in  any  manufactory  or  workshop,  or  at  any 
manufMuring  work  within  this  State,  during  more  than  nine 
BMttths  1b  any  one  year,  unless  during  such  year  he  shall  hare 
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att«ndod  tchool  as  in  ihU  aeetlon  hereinafter  prorided,  nor  Bhmll 
such  child  be  emplo/ed  at  all  unless  saeh  child  shall  have 
attended  a  pablio  daj-school  daring  three  full  months  of  the 
twelve  months  next  preceding  such  emplojment,  and  shall  de. 
liver  to  its  emplojer  a  written  certificate  of  snch  attendance, 
signed  hj  the  teacher;  the  certificate  to  be  kept  bjr  the  em* 
plojrer  as  hereinafter  provided,  under  a  penaltjr  of  fiftjr  dollars. 
Protided  that  regular  tuition  of  three  hours  per  daj  in  a  private 
daj-school  or  public  night-school,  during  a  term  of  six  months, 
shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  three  months'  attendance  at  a 
public  daj-school,  kept  in  accordance  with  the  customarj  hours 
of  tuition.  And  provided  that  the  child  shall  have  lived  within 
the  State  during  the  preceding  six  months.  And  provided  that 
where  there  are  more  than  one  child  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years  in  one  family,  and  the  commissioners  or  over- 
seers of  the  poor  shall  certify  in  writing  that  the  labor  of  such 
children  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fkmily,  such 
schooling  may  be  substituted  during  the  first  year  of  their  em- 
ployment by  having  the  children  attend  the  public  schools  dur* 
ing  alternate  months  of  such  current  year,  until  the  full  three 
months'  schooling  for  each  chUd  shall  have  been  had,  or  by 
having  the  children  attend  continuously  a  private  day-school  or 
public  night-school  three  hours  a  day  until  the  full  six  months' 
.schooling  for  each  child  shall  have  been  had. 

Sbo.  4 — Every  manufacturer,  owner  of  mills,  agent,  overseer, 
contractor,  or  other  person,  who  shall  employ  operatives  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  or  on  whoso  promises  such  operatives  shall 
be  employed,  shall  cause  to  be  kept  on  the  premises  a  register, 
which  shall  contain,  in  consecutive  columns :  (1st),  the  date  when 
each  operative  commenced  his  or  her  engagement;  (2d),  the 
name  and  surname  of  the  operative ;  (8d),  his  or  her  place  of 
nativity ;  (4th),  his  or  her  residence  by  street  and  number ;  (5th)^ 
his  or  her  age ;  (6th),  the  name  of  his  or  her  father,  if  living ;  if 
not,  that  of  the  mother,  if  living ;  (7th),  the  number  of  his  or 
her  school  certificate,  or  the  reason  of  its  absence ;  and  (8th),  the 
date  of  his  or  her  leaving  the  factory.  Such  register  shall  be 
kept  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  public  authorities,  and  extracts 
therefrom  shall  be  furnished  on  the  requisition  of  the  Inspector, 
the  School  Commissioners,  or  other  public  authority.    Any 
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TioUtton  of  this  section  shftll  subject  the  offender  to  a  penaltjr  of 
one  hondred  dollars. 

Sbo.  5. — ^Ererx  such  employer  mentioned  in  the  last  section 
•hall  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  certificates 
of  schooling  piodnced  bj  children  in  his  emploj ;  such  certificate 
shall  be  signed  bjr  the  teacher,  and  shall  be  dated,  and  shall 
certify  the  dates  between  which  sach  scholar  has  attended 
school,  and  shall  mention  anj  absences  made  therefrom  daring 
such  term,  and  snch  certificates  shall  be  numbered  in  oonsecu- 
tire  order,  and  such  register  shall  also  be  kept  open  to  inspec- 
tion of  all  pnblio  authorities,  as  proTided  in  the  last  section ;  and 
all  violations  of  this  section  shall  subject  the  offender  to  a 
penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sbo.  6.— Any  teacher  or  other  person  giving  a  false  certi- 
ficate, for  the  purpose  of  being  used  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  be 
deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor. 

8x0.  7.— The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  child  released  from 
work  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  cause  the  said  child 
to  attend  school  when  so  released,  for  three  months,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  three  of  this  act,  under  a 
penalty  of  five  dollars  for  each  week  of  non-attendance. 

Ssa  S. — All  public  officers  and  persons  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  can,  at  all  working-hours,  enter  upon 
any  factory  premises,  and  any  person  refusing  them  admittance 
or  hindering  them  shall  be  liable  to  a  i»enalty  of  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Sbo.  9.— Every  room  in  any  factory  in  which  operatives  are 
employed  shall  be  thoroughly  painted  or  whitewashed  or  cleaned 
at  least  once  a  year,  and  shall  be  kept  as  well  ventilated,  lighted, 
and  cleaned  as  the  character  of  the  business  will  permit,  under 
a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  week  of  neglect. 

Sbo.  10.— All  trap^ioors  or  elevators,  and  all  shafting,  belt- 
ing, wheels,  and  machinery  running  by  steam,  water,  or  other 
motive  power,  in  roomA  or  places  in  a  factory  in  which  operatives 
ate  employed,  or  through  which  they  have  to  pass,  shall  be  pro> 
tacted  by  iron  screens,  or  by  suitable  partitions  during  all  the 
time  when  such  doors  are  open,  and  while  such  machinery  is  In 
r  a  penalty  of  fif^  doUars,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner 
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of  tnch  mftchinerj,  or  the  emplojer  of  such  operatiTos,  for  eadi 
daj  during  which  the  same  shftll  be  00  nnprotocted. 

Sbo.  11.— Thii  act  shall  be  printed  and  kept  hong  in  a  can. 
spicnous  place  in  erwj  factor/,  bj  the  owner,  agent,  OTerseer* 
or  person  oceapjing  snch  factorj,  under  a  penaltjr  of  ten  dollars 
for  each  daj's  neglect. 

Ssa  Id.— All  suits  for  penalties  under  this  act  shall  be 
brought  within  ninetj  dajrs  after  commission  of  the  offense,  and 
maj  be  brought  bjr  the  Inspector  of  Factory  Children,  bj  the 
District-Attornejr  of  the  oountj,  bjr  the  School  Commissioners, 
bjr  the  Trustees  of  Public  Schools,  or  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities,  before  anj  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  in  anjr  Justice's 
Court,  or  anj  Court  of  Record ;  and  one-half  of  all  penalties  re- 
oorered  shall  be  paid  to  the  school  fund  of  the  countj,  and  one- 
half  to  the  informer. 

Sbo.  18.— The  Governor  of  this  SUte  shall  hereafter  appoint 
a  State  officer,  to  be  known  as  the  Inspector  of  Factory  Children, 
to  hold  office  for  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed  for  neglect 
of  duty,  who  shall  receive  *  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  a 
year  and  traveling  expenses,  not  exceeding  ono  thousand  dollars, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  the  different  factories  in  this 
State,  and  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  and  to  report 
annually  to  the  Legislature  the  number,  the  ages,  character  of 
occupation,  and  educational  privileges  of  children  engaged  in 
manufacturing  labor  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  Improvement  of  their  eonditioB. 
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The  power  of  every  charity  and  effort  at  moral 
refimn  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  man  directing  or  foond* 
ing  it  If  he  enter  it  mechanically,  as  he  would  take 
a  trade  or  profession,  simply  because  it  falls  in  his 
way,  or  because  of  its  salary  or  position,  he  cannot 
possibly  succeed  in  it  There  are  some  things  which 
the  laws  of  trade  do  not  touch.  There  are  services  of 
love  which  seek  no  pecuniary  reward,  and  whose  vir- 
tue, when  first  entered  upon,  is  that  the  soul  is  poured 
out  in  them  without  reference  to  money-return. 

In  the  initiation  of  all  great  and  good  causes  there 
is  a  time  of  pure  enthusiasm,  when  life  and  thought 
and  labor  are  given  freely,  and  hardly  a  care  enters 
the  mind  as  to  the  prizes  of  honor  or  wealth  which 
are  struggled  for  so  keenly  in  the  world.  Ko  reformer 
or  friend  of  humanity,  worthy  of  the  name,  has  not 
some  lame  in  his  life  felt  this  high  enthusiasm.  If  it 
has  been  his  duty  to  struggle  with  such  an  evil  as 
Slavery,  the  wrongs  of  the  slave  have  been  burned 
into  his  soul  until  he  has  felt  them  more  even  than  if 
th^  were  his  own,  and  no  reward  of  riches  or  fiune 
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that  life  oonld  ofRar  him  would  be  half  so  sweet  as 
the  consdoasness  that  he  had  broken  these  fetters 
ofiiyustice. 

If  he  has  been  inspired  by  Ohrist  with  a  love  of 
hmnanity,  there  have  been  times  when  the  evils  that 
afflict  it  doaded  his  daily  happiness;  when  the 
thought  of  the  tears  shed  that  no  one  oonld  wipe 
away;  of  the  nameless  wrongs  suffered;  of  the  igno- 
rance which  imbmted  the  yoong^  and  the  sins  that 
stained  the  conscience ;  of  the  loneliness,  privation, 
and  pain  of  vast  masses  of  human  beings ;  of  the 
necessary  degradation  of  great  multitudes ; — ^when  the 
picture  of  all  these,  and  other  wounds  and  woes  of 
mankind,  rose  like  a  dark  doud  between  him  and  the 
light,  and  even  the  &ce  of  Ood  was  obscured. 

At  such  times  it  has  seemed*  sweeter  to  bring 
smiles  back  to  sad  fitces,  and  to  raise  up  the  neglected 
.  and  forgotten,  than  to  win  the  highest  prize  of  earth; 
and  the  thouc^t  of  Hoc  who  hath  ennobled  man, 
and  whose  life  was  especially  given  for  the  poor  and 
outcast,  made  all  labors  and  sacrifices  seem  aa 
nothing  compared  with  the  Joy  of  following  in  His 
footsteps. 

At  such  rare  moments  the  ordinary  i>rizes  of  life 
are  forgotten  or  not  valued.  The  man  is  inspired 
with  ^^the^enthnsiasm  of  humanity.^  He  maps  out  a 
city  with  his  plans  and  aspirations  for  the  removal  of 
the  various  evils  whidi  he  sees.    His  life  flows  out  for 
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those  who  can  never  reward  him,  and  who  hardly 
know  of  his  labors. 

But,  in  process  of  timei  the  first  fervor  of  this 
ardent  enthusiam  mnst  cool  away.  The  worker  him- 
self is  forced  to  think  of  his  own  interests  and  those 
of  his  family.  His  plan,  whatever  it  may  be, — ^for 
(  removing  the  evils  which  have  pained  him,  demands 
(practical  means, — men,  money,  and  ^^ machinery." 
Hence  arises  the  great  subject  of  ^^  OrganizatianJy 
The  strong  nnder-nmning  corrent  which  carries  his 
enterprise  along  is  still  the  old  faith  or  enthusiasm; 
bnt  the  question  of  means  demands  new  thought  and 
tibe  exerdse  of  different  fEumlties. 
«*-i^  There  are  many  radical  dif&culties,  in  organizing 
practical  charities,  which  are  exceedingly  hard  to 
overcome. 
I —  Charities,  to  be  permanent  and  efficient,  must  be 
organized  with  as  much  exactness  and  order  as  busi- 
ness associations,  and  carry  with  them  something 
\jj(t  the  same  energy  and  motives  of  action.  But  the 
tendency,  as  is  well  known  firom  European  eiq[>erience, 
of  all  old  diarities,  is  to  sluggishness,  want  of  enter- 
prise, and  careless  business  arrangement,  as  Veil  as 
to  mechanical  routine  in  the  treatment  of  their  sub- 
jects. The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  some- 
what exceptional  abnormal  position— economically 
considered— of  the  worker  in  fields  of  benevolence. 
AU  laborers  in  the  inteDectnal  and  moral  field  arc 
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expoBei  to  the  dangers  of  loutine.  But  in  edocationi 
for  instance,  and  the  offices  of  the  Ghnrchi  there  is  a 
constant  and  healthy  competition  going  on,  and  cer* 
tain  prizes  are  held  oat  to  the  soccessM  workeri 
which  tend  contina&lly  to  arouse  his  Realties,  and 
lead  him  to  invent  new  methods  of  attaining  his  ends. 
The  relative  want  of  this  among  the  Oatholio  clergy 
may  be  the  caose  of  their  lack  of  intellectaal  aotivilyi 
as  compared  with  the  Protestant 

In  the  management  of  charities  there  is  a  prevail-* 
ing  impression  that  what  may  be  called  <<  interested 
motives"  should  be  entirely  excluded.  The  worker, 
having  entered  the  work  under  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,  should  continue  buoyed  up  by  that  enthu* 
siasm.  His  salary  may  be  seldom  changed.  It  will  be 
ordinarily  beneath  that  which  is  earned  by  corre- 
sponding ability  outside.  No  rewards  of  rank  or  £Eune 
are  held  out  to  him.  He  is  expected  to  find  his  pay  in 
his  labor. 

Kow  there  are  certain  individuals  so  Med  with 
.  compassion  for  human  sufferings,  or  so  inspired  by 
Beligion,  or  who  so  much  value  the  offering  of  respect 
returned  by  mankind  for  thdr  sacrifices,  that  they  do 
not  need  the  impulse  of  ordinary  motives  to  make 
their  work  as  energetic  and  inventive  and  MthM  as 
any  labor  under  the  motives  of  competition  and  gain* 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  instruments  and 
agents  of  a  charity  are  not  of  this  imi^    They  must 
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have  something  of  the  common  inducements  of  man* 
land  held  out  before  them.  If  these  be  withdrawn, 
they  become  gradually  sluggish,  uninventiYe,  inexact, 
and  lacking  in  the  necessary  enterprise  and  ardor. 

The  agents  of  the  old  endowed  charities  of  England 
are  said  often  to  become  as  lazy  and  mechanical  as 
monks  in  monasteries. 

To  rranedy  such  evils,  the  trustees  of  all  charities 
should  hold  out  a  regular  sdale  of  salaries,  which  dif- 
ferent agents  could  attain  to  if  they  were  successfuL 
The  {xrinciple,  too,  which  should  govern  the  amounts 
paid  to  eadi  agent,  should  be  well  considered.  Of 
course,  the  governing  law  for  all  salaries  are  the 
demand  and  supply  for  such  services.  But  an  agent 
for  a  charity,  even  as  a  missionary,  sometimes  puts 
himself  voluntarily  outside  of  sudi  a  law.  He  throws 
himself  into  a  great  moral  and  religious  cause,  and 
consumes  his  best  powers  in  it,  and  unfits  himself  (it 
may  be)  for  other  employments,  ffis  own  field  may 
be  too  narrow  to  occasion  much  demand  for  his 
peculiar  experience  and  talent  firom  other  sources. 
There  comes  then  a  certain  moral  obligation  on  the 
managers  of  the  diarity,  not  to  take  him  at  the  cheap- 
est rate  for  which  th^  can  secure  his  services,  but  to 
.  proiKirtion  his  payment  somewhat  to  what  he  would 
have  been  worfli  in  other  fields,  and  thus  to  hold  out 
to  him  some  of  the  inducements  of  ordinary  li&.  The 
salary  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  agent  and 
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his  fiunily  to  live  somewhat  as  those  of  corresponding 
ability  and  education  do,  and  still  to  save  something 
£ar  old  i^  or  a  time  of  meed.  Some  benevolent  asso> 
dations  have  obtained  this  by  a  very  wise  arrange- 
ment—that of  an  ^  annuity  insarance"  of  the  life  of 
their  agents,  which  ^e<^ared  them  a  certain  income  at 
a  given  age* 

With  the  conscioosness  thus  of  an  appreciation 
of  their  labors,  and  a  payment  somewhat  in  propor- 
tion to  their  valuci  and  a  pennanent  connection  with 
their  humane  enterprise,  the  ordinary  empUiy(9  and 
dBcials  come  to  have  somewhat  of  the  interest  in  it 
which  men  take  in  selfish  pursuits,  and  will  exercise 
the  inventiveness,  economy,  and  energy  that  are 
shown  in  business  enterprises. 

Every  one  knows  how  almost  impossible  it  is  for  a 
charity  to  conduct,  for  instance,  a  branch  of  manufac- 
ture with  profit.  The  explanation  is  that  the  lower 
motives  are  not  applied  to  it.  Selfishness  is  more 
alert  and  economical  than  benevolence. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  it  will  not  be  best  to 
let  a  charity  become  too  much  of  a  business.  There 
must  always  be  a  certain  generosity  and  compassion, 
a  degree  of  fireedom  in  management,  which  are  not 
allowed  in  business  undertakings.  The  agents  must 
have  heart  as  well  as  head.  The  moisture  of  comiMia- 
sion  must  not  be  dried  up  by  too  much  discipline. 

Organization  must  not  swallow  up  the  souL    Boa- 
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tine  may  be  carried  so  fEur  as  to  make  the  aiding  of 
misery  the  mere  dry  working  of  a  machine. 

The  thought  mnst  ever  b#  kept  in  mind  that  each 
hnman  being,  however  low,  who  is  assisted,  is  a 
'^  power  of  endless  life,'^  with  capacities  and  possi- 
bilities which  cannot  be  measi^red  or  limited.  And 
that  one  whose  nature  Christ  has  shared  and  for 
whom  He  lived  and  died,  cannot  be  despised  or 
treated  as  an  animal  or  a  machine. 

If  the  directors  of  a  benevolent  institation  or 
enterprise  can  arouse  these  great  motives  in  their 
agents, — spiritual  enthusiasm  ^th  a  reasonable  grati- 
fication of  the  love  of  honor  and  a  hope  of  fair 
compensation, — th^  wiU  undoubtedly  create  a  body 
of  workers  capable  of  producing  a  profound  impression 
on  the  evils  they  seek  to  remove. 
T—   It  is  idways  a  misfortune  for  an  agent  of  a  charity 
lif  he  be  too  constantly  with  the  objects  of  his  benevo- 
lent labors.    He  either  becomes  too  much  accustomed 
to  their  misfortunes,  and  taHls  into  a  spirit  of  routine 
with  them ;  or,  if  of  tender  sympathies,  the  spring 
of  his  mind  is  bent  by  such  a  constant  burden  of 
misery,  and  he  loses  the  best  qualities  for  his  work 
[^-elasticity  and  hope.     Every  efficient  worker  in 
the  fldd  o£  benevolence    should    have  time  and 
.    place  for  solitude,  and  for  other  pursuits  or  amuse- 
ments. 
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DXTTIB8  OT  TRX78IXBS. 

A  board  of  trustees  for  an  important  charity 
should  represent,  so  flEtr  as  is  practicable,  the  different 
classes  and  professions  of  society.  There  is  danger 
in  a  board  being  too  wealthy  or  distinguished,  as  well 
as  too  humble.  Firstof  all,  men  are  needed  who  haye 
a  deep  moral  interest  in  the  work,  and  who  will  take 
a  practical  part  in  it  Then  they  must  be  men  of 
such  high  character  and  integrity  that  the  community 
will  feel  no  anxiety  at  committing  to  thettu^^  trust 
ftmds."  As  few  ^  flgure-headsj'  should  be  taken  in  as 
I>ossible— that  is,  persons  of  eminent  names,  for  the 
mere  imrpose  of  making  an  impression  on  the  public 
Men  of  wealth  are  needed  for  a  thousand  emergencies; 
men  of  moderate  means,  also,  who  can  appreciate 
practical  difficulties  peculiar  to  this  dassj  men  of 
brains,  to  guide  and  suggest,  and  of  action,  to  impeL 
There  should  be  lawyers  in  such  a  board,  for  many 
cases  of  legal  difficulty  which  arise;  and,  if  possible, 
physicians,  as  charities  have  so  much  to  do  with 
sanitary  questions.  Two  classes  only  bad  better  not 
be  admitted:  men  of  very  large  wealth,  as  they  seldom 
contribute  more  than  persons  of  moderate  property, 
and  discourage  others  by  their  presence  in  the  board; 
and  clergymen  with  parishes,  the  objection  to  the 
latter  being  that  they  have  no  time  fbr  such  labors, 
and  give  a  sectarian  air  to  the  charity. 
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It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  trustees  or 
managers  of  our  benevolent  institations  should  take 
;'a  more  actiye  and  personal  i>art  in  their  management. 
The  peculiar  experience  which  a  successflil  business 
career  gives-^the  power  both  of  handling  details  and 
managing  large  interests;  the  capacity  of  organiza- 
tion ;  the  energy  and  the  careftd  judgment  and  knowl- 
edge of  men  which  such  a  life  develops^— «re  the 
qualities  most  needed  in  managing  moral  and  benevo- 
lent ^^causes.'' 

A  trustee  of  a  charity  will  ofben  see  considerations 
which  the  workers  in*  it  do  notbehold,  and  will  be 
able  frequently  to  judge  of  its  operations  from  a  more 
comprehensive  point  of  view.  The  great  duty  of 
trustees,  of  course,  should  be  to  rigidly  inspect  all 
accounts  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  pecuniary 
integrity  of  the  enterprise.  The  carrying-out  of  the 
espedal  plan  of  the  association  and  all  the  details 
should  be  left  with  one  executive  officer.  If  there  is 
too  great  interference  in  details  by  the  board  of 
management,  much  confiision  ensues,  and  often 
personal  jealousies  a^nd  bickerings.  Many  of  our 
boards  of  charities  have  almost  been  broken  up 
hy  internal  petty  cabals  and  quarrels.  The  agents 
of  benevolent  institutions,  especially  if  not  mingling 
much  with  the  wodd,  are  liable  to  small  jealousies 
and  rivalries. 
The  exeontive  officer  must  throw  the  energy  of  a 
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bnsineBS  into  his  labor  of  benevolenoe.  He  mnst  be 
allowed  a  large  control  over  subordinates,  and  all  the 
machinery  of  the  organization  should  pass  through 
his  hands.  He  must  especially  represent  the  work, 
both  to  the  board  and  to  the  world*  If  his  hands  be 
tied  too  much,  he  will  soon  become  a  mere  routine- 
agent,  and  any  one  of  original  power  would  leave  the 
position.  Again,  in  his  dealings  with  the  headsof  the 
various  departments  or  branches  of  the  work,  he 
must  seek  to  make  each  agent  feel  responsible,  and  to 
a  degree  independent,  so  that  his  labor  may  become 
a  life-work,  and  his  reputation  and  hope  of  means  may 
depend  on  his  energy  and  success.  If  on  all  proper 
occasions  he  seeks  to  do  ftill  justice  to  his  subordi- 
nates, giving  them  their  due  credit  and  promoting 
their  interests,  and  strives  to  imi>art  to  them  his  own 
enthusiasm,  he  will  avoid  all  jealousies  and  wiU  And 
that  the  charity  is  as  fedthfiilly  served  as  any  business 
house. 

The  success  in  << organization''  is  mainly  due  to 
success  in  selecting  your  men.  Some  persons  have  a 
&cuUy  for  this  office;  others  always  fiEul  in  it. 

Then,  having  the  proper  agents,  great  consideration 
is  due  towards  them.  Some  employers  treat  their 
subordinates  as  if  they  had  hardly  a  human  teeSHng. 
Bespect  and  courteqr  always  make  those  who  serve 
you  more  efficient.  Too  much  stress,  too,  can  hardly 
be  laid  on  frank  and  unsuspicious  dealing  with 
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phjfiM.  Sospidon  renders  its  objects  more  ignoble. 
A  man  who  manages  many  agents  must  show  mnoh 
conMenoe;  yet^  of  ooorse,  be  strict  and  rigid  in  calling 
them  to  aoooont  It  will  be  better  fbr  him  also  not  to 
be  too  fJMnillar  with  them. 
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STJLTB  AID  FOB  OHABITIES. 

An  important  qnestion  often  comes  up  in  regard 
to  our  charitable  assodationa :  ^^  Ho^  shall  they  best 
be  supported  t  "—by  endowment  from  the  State  or  by 
private  and  annual  assistancet  There  is  dearly^ 
right  that  all  charities  of  a  general  nature  should 
expect  some  help  from  fhe  public  Legislature.  The 
State  is  fhe  source  of  the  charters  of  all  corporations. 
One  of  fhe  main  duties  of  a  Legislature  is  to  care  f<Mrj 
fhe  interests  of  fhe  poor  and  criminaL  The  English 
system^  dating  as£ar  backas  Henry  ViLL, has  been  to 
leave  fhe  charge  of  fhe  poor  and  all  educational  insti- 
tutionsy  as  much  as  possible^  to  counties  or  local  bodies 
or  individuals.  It  has  been,  so  flEtr  as  fhe  charge  of 
fhe  poor  is  concerned,  iinitated  here.  But  in  neither 
country  has  it  worked,  well;  and  fhe  last  relic  of  it 
will  probably  soon  be  removed  in  fhis  State,  by  placing 
fhe  defective  persons  — fhe  blind  and  dumb,  and 
insane  and  idiot,  and  the  orphans— in  the  several 
counties  in  State  institutions.  The  charge  of  orimi* 
nils  and  xefbrmatory  institutions  are  also  largely 
placed  under  State  control  and  siq^ervlsion. 
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The  object  of  a  State  LegisLatare  in  all  these  nxat- 
ters  is  banum  publicum — ^the  public  weal.  If  fhey 
think  that  a  private  charity  is  accomplishing  a  public 
work  of  .great  value^  which  is  not  and  perhaps  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  purely  public  institutions^  they 
apparently  have  the  same  right  to  tax  the  whole  com- 
munity|Or  a  local  community^for  its  benefit^  that  they 
have  now  to  tax  it  for  the  support  of  schools,  or  Alms- 
houses, or  Prisons,  or  Houses  of  Befuge.  In  such  a 
case  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  question  with  the 
Legislatiire  whether  the  charity  is  ^^  sectarian"  or  not; 
whether  it  teaches  Boman  Oatholidsm,  or  Protestant- 
ism, or  the  Jewish  fiuth,  or  no  Mth.  The  only  ques- 
tion with  the  goyeming  power  is,  ^^  Does  it  do  a  work 
of  public  value  not  done  by  public  institutions  1^  If 
it  does;  i^  for  instance,  it  is  a  Boman-Oatholic  Beform- 
atoiy,  or  a  Protestant  House  of  Befiige,  or  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Sodety,  the  Legislature,  knowing  that  all 
public  and  private  organizations  together  cannot  ftally 
remedy  the  tremendous  evils  arising  from  a  class  of 
nei^ected  and  homeless  children,  is  perfectly  right 
in  granting  aid  to  such  institutions  without  refer- 
ence to  their  ^sectarian"  character.  It  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  of  inspection,  secured  in  this  State 
by  our  admirable  Board  of  Inspectors  of  State 
Charities;  and  it  can  at  any  time  repeal  the  duus 
ters  o^  or  reftise  the  appropriations  to,  these  private 
assodatians.    But  thus  &r.  its  unifinm  practice  has 
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been  to  aid,  to  a  limited  degiee,  private  chanties  of 
this  nature. 

This  should  b  j  no  means  be  considered  a  ground 
for  demanding  similar  assistance  for  ^sectarian 
schools."  Education  Is  secured  now  by  public  taxa- 
tion for  all;  and  all  can  take  advantage  of  it.  There 
is  no  popular  necessity  for  Ohurch  Schools,  and  the 
public  good  is  not  promoted  by  them  as  it  is  by  secular 
schools.  Where  there  are  children  too  poor  to  attend 
the  Public  Schools,  these  can  be  aided  by  private 
charitable  associations ;  and  of  these,  only  those 
should  be  assisted  by  the  State  which  have  no  sec- 
tarian character. 

Oharities  which  are  entirely  supported  by  State' 
and  permanent  endowment  are  liable,  astheexperi-    ^ 
ence  of  England  shows,  to  run  into  a  condition  ofj 
routine  and  lifelessness.      The  old  endowments  of 
Great  Britain  are  nests  of  abuses,  and  many  of  them 
are  now  being  swept  away.    A  State  charity  has  the 
advantage  of  greater  solidity  and  more  thorough  and 
expensive  machinery,  and  often  more  careM  organi- 
Eation.    But,  as  compared  with  our  private  charities, 
the  public  institutions  of  beneficence  are  dull  and  life- 
less.   They  have  not  the  individual  enthusiasm  work- 
ing through  them,  with  its  ardor  and  power.    They 
are  more  like  machines.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  charities  supported  entirely  by  J 
individuals  will  always  have  but  a  small  scope.     The 
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amount  of  what  may  be  called  the  ^^  charity  fand'^  of 
the  community  is  comx>aratiyeIy  limited.  In  years  of 
disaster  or  war,  or  where  other  interests  absorb  the 
public,  it  will  dwindle  down  to  a  very  small  som.  It 
is  distributed,  too,  somewhat  capriciously.  Sometimes 
a  ^sensation''  calls  it  forth  bountifdlly,  while  more 
real  demands  are  neglected.  An  important  benevo- 
lent association,  depending  solely  on  its  voluntary 
contributions  from  individuals,  will  always  be  weak 
and  incomplete  in  its  machinery.    The  best  course  for 

fthe  permanency  and  efficiency  of  a  charity  seems  to 
be,  to  make  it  depend  in  i>art  on  the  State,  that  it  may 
have  a  solid  foundation  of  support,  and  be  under 
official  supervision,  and  in  part  on  private  aid,  so  that 
it  may  feel  the  enthusiasm  and  activity  and  responsi- 

l^ility  of  individual  e£fort  The  <<  Houses  of  BeftLge" 
combine  public  and  private  assistance  in  a  manner 
which  has  proved  very  beneflciaL  Their  means  come 
from  the^State,  while  their  governing  bodies  are  pri- 
vate, and  independent  of  politic&  The  New  York 
.^Juvenile  Aqrlum''  esjoys  both  public  and  private 
contributions,  but  has  a  private  board*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ^Commissioners  of  CJharities  and 
Collection''  are  supported  entirely  by  taxation, 
and,  until  they  had  the  services  of  a  Board  care- 
fblly  selected,  were  peculiarly  inefficient.  Many 
private  benevolent  associations  in  the  dty  could  be 
mentioned  which  have  no  solid  fbundation  of  pobUo 
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sapport  and  are  under  no  public  supervisiony  and,  in 
oonsequence^  are  weak  and  slipshod  in  all  their  enter- 
prises. The  true  policy  of  the  Legislature  is  «to 
encourage  and  supplement  private  activity  in  charities 
by  moderate  public  aid,  and  to  organize  a  strict  super- 
vision. 

The  great  danger  for  all  charities  is  in  machinery 
or  ^^ plant"  taking  more  imx>ortance  in  the  eyes  of  its 
organizers  than  the  work  itself 

The  condition  of  the  buildings^  the  neat  and 
orderly  appearance  of  the  objects  of  the  charity,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  means  of  house-keeping,  become 
the  great  objects  of  the  offidals  or  managers,  and  are 
what  most  strike  the  eyes  of  the  public  But  all  these 
are  in  reality  nothing  compared  with  the  improvement 
in  character  and  mind  of  the  persons  aided,  and  this 
is  generally  best  effected  by  simple  rooms,  simple 
machinery,  and  constantly  getting  rid  of  the  sutgects 
of  the  charity.  If  they  are  children,  the  natural  fiun- 
ily  is  a  thousand  times  better  charity  than  all  our 
machinery. 

The  more  an  Institution  or  Asylum  can  show  of 
those  drilled  and  machine-like  children,  the  less  real 
work  is  it  doing. 

Following  ^^ natural  laws"  makes  sad  work  of  a 
charity-show  in  an  Aqrlum ;  but  it  leaves  fruit  over 
the  land,  in  renovated  characters  and  useM  lives. 
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THE  KULTIFLICATIOK  OV  CHABITIBa 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  connected  with  charities 
in  a  large  city  is  the  unreasonable  tendency  to  molti- . 
ply  ihenL  A  benevolent  individual  meets  with  a 
peculiar  case  of  distress  or  poverty ^  his  feelings  are 
touched,  and  he  at  once  conceives  the  idea  of  an 
^Institution''  for  this  dass  of  human  evils.  He  soon 
finds  others  whom  he  can  interest  in  his  philanthropic 
object,  and  they  go  blindly  on  collecting  their  funds, 
and  perhaps  erecting  or  purchasing  their  buildings. 
When  the  house  is  finally  prepared,  the  organization 
perfected,  and  the  cases  of  distress  relieved,  the 
founders  discover,  perhaps  to  their  dismay,  that  there 
are  similar  or  corresi>onding  Institutions  for  just  this 
dass  of  unfortunates,  which  have  been  carrying  on 
their  quiet  labors  of  benevolence  for  years,  and  doing 
much  good*  The  new  Institution,  if  wise,  would  now 
prefer  to  turn  over  its  assets  and  macliinery  to  the 
old ;  but,  ten  to  one,  the  new  workers  have  an  espe- 
cial pride  in  their  bantling,  and  cannot  bear  to  aban- 
don it,  or  th^  see  what  they  consider  defects  in  the 
management  of  the  old,  and,  not  knowing  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  work,  they  hope  to  do  better;  or  their 
mploy/t  have  a  personal  interest  in  keeping  up  the 
new  organization,  and  persuade  them  that  it  is  needed 
by  the  people. 

The  result^  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  is  that 
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the  two  agencies  of  charity  are  contiiiiied  where  but 
one  is  needed.  Doubk)  the  amount  of  mon^  is  used 
for  agents  and  machinery  which  is  wanted,  and,  to  a 
certain  degreCi  the  charity  ftinds  of  the  community 
are  wasted. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  effect  The  poor  objects 
of  this  organization  soon  discover  that  th^  have  a 
double  source  from  which  to  draw  their  supplies. 
Th^  become  i>auperized,  and  their  fSEumlties  are  em- 
ployed in  deriving  a  support  from  both  societies. 

By  and  by,  one  organization  fedls  behind  in  its 
charity  labors,  and  now,  in  place  of  waiting  to  care- 
fully assist  the  poor,  it  tempts  the  poor  to  come 
to  it.  If  it  be  a  peculiar  kind  of  school,  not  much 
needed  in  the  quarter,  it  bribes  the  poor  children  by 
presents  to  abandon  the  rival  school  and  fill  its  own 
seats;  if  an  Asylum,  it  seeks  tBn  and  near  for  those 
even  not  legitimately  its  subjects.  There  arises  a  sortT  yJ^^lr 
of  comx>etition  of  charity.    This  kind  of  rivalry  is  ^ 

exceedingly  bad  both  for  the  poor  and  the  public  ^ 
^  There  are  evils  enough  in  the  community  which  all 
our  machinery  and  wealth  cannot  cure,  and  thus  to 
increase  or  stimulate  misfortunes  in  order  to  relievej 
is  the  height  of  absurdity.  One  effect  often  is,  that 
the  public  become  disgusted  with  all  organized  char- 
ity, and  at  last  fiuioy  that  societies  of  bene&ction  do 
as  much  evil  as  good. 

This  city  is  ftall  of  multiplied  charities,  which  aie 
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oonstantly  encroaching  on  each  oiher'a  field ;  and  yet 
.  there  are  masses  of  evil  and  calamity  here  which  they 
scarcely  touch.  The  number  of  poor  people  who 
em'oy  a  comfortable  liying,  derived  from  a  long  study 
and  experience  of  these  various  agencies  of  benevo- 
lencci  would  be  incredible  to  any  one  not  familiar 
with  the  facts.  They  pass  from  one  to  the  other; 
knowing  exactly  their  conditions  of  assistance  and 
meeting  their  requirements,  and  live  thus  by  a  sort 
of  science  of  alms.  The  industry  and  ingenuity  they 
employ  in  this  pauper  trade  are  truly  remarkable. 
Probably  not  one  citizen  in  a  thousand  could  so  well 
recite  the  long  list  of  charitable  societies  and  agencies 
in  New  York,  as  one  of  these  busy  dependents  on 
charity.  Nor  do  these  industrious  paupers  confine 
themselves  to  secular  and  general  societies.  They 
have  thdr  churches  and  missions,  on  whose  skirts 
they  hang;  and  beyond  them  a  large  and  influential 
circle  of  lady  patronesses  who  support  and  protect 
them.  We  venture  to  say  there  are  very  few  ladies 
of  position  in  New  York  who  do  not  have  a  numerous 
dimUile  of  needy  women  or  unfortunate  men  that 
depend  on  them  year  after  year,  and  always  follow 
them  up  and  discover  their  residence,  however  much 
th^  may  change  it.  These  people  have  almost  lost 
their  energy  of  character,  and  all  power  of  industry 
(except  in  pursuing  the  difEorent  charities  and  patron- 
s),  through  this  long  and  indiscriminate  assist- 
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ance.  Th^  are  paapersi  not  in  Poor-houseSy  and  de- 
pendents on  alms,  living  at  home.  They  are  often 
worse  off  than  if  they  had  never  been  helped. 

This  trade  of  alms  and  dependence  on  charities' 
onght  to  be  checked.  It  demondizes  the  poor,  and 
weakens  pnblic  confidence  in  wise  and  good  charities. 
It  tends  to  keep  the  rich  ttom  all  benefiactions,  and 
makes  many  donbt  idiether  charily  ever  really 
benefits. 

There  are  various  modes  in  which  this  evil  might 
be  remedied.  In  the  first  place,  no  individnal  shonld 
subscribe  to  a  new  charity  until  he  has  satisfied  his 
mind  in  some  way  that  it  is  needed,  and  that  he  is  not 
helping  to  do  twice  the  same  good  thing. 

There  ought  to  be  also  in  such  a  city  as  ours  a  sort  ^ 
of  ^^ Board"  or  <^ Bureau  of  Charities,"  where  a  person 
could  get  information  about  all  now  ei^ting,  whether 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish,  or  secular,  and  where 
the  agents  of  these  could  ascertain  if  they  were  help- 
ing the  same  ol^ects  twice. 

lists  of  names  and  addresses  of  those  assisted 
could  be  kept  here  for  examination,  and  frequent 
comparisons  could  be  made  by  the  agents  of  these 
societies  or  by  individuals  interested.  One  society, 
formed  for  a  distinct  object,  and  finding  a  case  need- 
ing quite  a  distinct  mode  of  relief  or  assistance,  could 
here  at  once  ascertain  where  to  transfer  the^case,  or 
what  the  conditions  of  help  were  in  another  assoda- 
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tioiL  Here,  individiials  having  difflcolt,  perplexing, 
or  doabtM  cases  of  charity  on  hand  would  ascertain 
what  ihey  should  do  with  then^  and  whether  they 
were  merely  supporting  a  person  now  dependent  on 
an  association  from  such  an  office.  Oases  of  x>oyerty 
and  misfortune  might  be  visited  and  examined  by 
experts,  in  charity^  and  the  truth  ascertained,  where 
ordinary  individuals^  inquiring,  would  be  certain  to 
be  deceived.  Here,  too,  the  honest  and  deserving 
poor  could  learn  where  they  should  apply  for  relie£ 

Such  a  <^ Bureau"  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to 
the  city.  It  would  aid  in  keeping  the  poor  firom 
pauperism;  it  would  put  honest  poverty  in  the  way 
of  proper  assistance;  simplify  and  direct  charities, 
and  enable  the  ^*  charity  ftind"  of  the  city  to  be  used 
directly  for  the  evils  needing  treatment. 

Both  the  pijblic  and  benevolent  associations  would 
be  benefited  by  it,  and  much  useless  expenditure  and 
labor  saved.  Under  it,  each  charitable  association 
could  labor  in  its  own  field,  and  encroach  on  no 
other,  and  the  public  confidence  in  the  wise  use  of 
charity  funds  be  strengthened.    *  '  • 

In  such  a  city  as  ours  it  would  probably  be  hardly 
possible  to  fcdlow  the  Boston  plan,  and  put  all  the 
offices  of  the  great  charities  in  one  building,  yet  there 
could  easily  be  one  office  of  information,  or  a  ^Bureau 
of  Charities,''  which  mi{^t  be  sustained  by  general 
contributions.    Perhaps  the  State  ^<  Board  of  Ohari- 
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ties''  would  father  and  direct  it^  if  private  means  Bap- 
ported  it 

In  onerespecty  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage) 
to  have  this  task  undertaken  by  the  State  Board,  as 
they  have  the  light  to  inspect  charitable  institutions^ 
and  their  duty  is  to  expose  ^^  bogus  charities.''    Of 
the  latter  there  are  only  too  many  in  this  city.    Nu- 
merous Isaj  individuals  make  lucrative  livelihoods  by 
gathering  fimds  for  charities  which  only  exist  on 
paper.    These  swindlers  could  be  best  erpoaei,  and. 
prosecuted  by  a  <^  State  Board." 
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HOW  BB8T  TO  aiVE  ALMSt 
"TAKB,  VOT  GIYE.** 

Wb  were  much  stmck  by  a  reply,  leoenilyy  of  a 
City  Misflionaiy  in  East  London,  who  was  asked  what 
he  gave  to  the  poor. 

'^Givel'^  he  said,  "we  never  give  now;  we  takel" 
He  explained  that  the  remedy  of  ahns,  for  the  terribly 
evils  of  that  portion  of  London,  had  been  tried  ad 
naifMam,  and  that  th^  were  all  convinced  of  its  litUe 
pennanent  good,  and  their  great  object  was,  at  pres- 
ent, to  induce  the  poor  to  save;  and  for  this,  they 
were  constantly  nrgeht  to  get  money  from  these  peo- 
ple, when  they  had  a  Uttle.    They  "took,  not  gavel^ 

So  convinced  is  the  writer,  by  twenty  years^  expe- 
rience among  the  poor,  that  alms  are  mainly  a  bane, 
that  the  mere  distribution  of  gifts  by  the  great  char- 
ity in  which  he  is  engaged  seldom  affords  him  much 
gratification.  The  long  list  of  benefietctions  which  the 
Beports  record,  would  be  exceedingly  nnsatisfftctory, 
if  they  were  not  parts  and  branches  of  a  great  pre- 
ventive and  educational  movement. 

The  majority  of  people  are  most  moved  by  hearing 
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fhat  80  many  thoasand  pairs  of  shoes,  so  many  aiti-  ^ 
cles  of  dothingy  or  so  many  loaves  of  bread  are 
given  to  the  needy  and  snffering  by  some  benevolent 
agency* 

The  experienced  Mend  of  the  poor  will  only  grieve 
at  snch  alms,  unless  they  are  accompanied  with  some 
influences  to  lead  the  recipients  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.   The  worst  evil  in  the  world  is  not  poverty  I 
or  hunger,  but  the  want  of  manhood  or  character  I 
which  alms-giviog  directly  occasions. 

The  English  have  tried  alms  until  tiie  kingdom 
seems  a  vast  Poor-house,  and  the  inoblem  of  Pauper- 
ism has  assumed  a  gigantic  and  almost  insoluble 
form.  The  nation  have  given  eveiything  but  Educa- 
tion, and  the  result  is  a  vast  multitude  of  wretched 
persons  in  whom  i>ani>erism  is  planted  like  a*  disease 
of  the  blood^-who  cannot  be  anything  but  dependents 
and  idlers. 

In  London  alone,  twenty-flve  million  dollars  per 
annum  axe  expended  in  organized  charities;  yet,  till 
the  year  1871,  no  general  q^stem  of  popular  educa- 
.  tion  had  been  formed. 

This  country  has  been  more  fortunate  and  wiser. 
We  had  room  and  work  enough,  we  provided  educa- 
tion before  alms,  and,  especially  among  our  native- 
bom  population,  have  checked  pauperism,  as  it  never 
was  checked  befbre  in  any  dviUbsed  community. 

No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  flwniliar 
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witb  the  lowest  classes^  how  entirely  degraded  a  char- 
acter may  become^  where  there  is  an  uncertain  depend- 
ence on  public  and  organized  alms.  The  £efccnlties  of 
the  individual  are  mainly  bent  on  securing  support  by 
other  means  than  industry.  Gunning^  deception, 
flattery,  and  waiting  for  chances,  become  the  means 
of  livelihood.  Self-respect  is  lost,  and  with  it  go  the 
best  qualities  of  the  soul.  True  manhood  and  true 
womanhood  are  eaten  away.  The  habit  of  labor,  and 
the  hope  and  courage  of  a  self-supporting  human 
being,  and  the  prudence  which  guards  against  future 
evils,  are  almost  destroyed.  The  man  becomes  a 
dawdler  and  waiter  on  chances,  and  is  addicted  to 
the  lowest  vices;  his  children  grow  up  worse  than 
he,  and  make  sharpness  or  crime  a  substitute  for 
beggary.  The  woman  is  sometimes  stripped  of  the 
best  feelings  of  her  sex  by  this  dependence.  Not 
once  or  twice  only  have  we  known  such  a  woman 
steal  the  clothes  from  her  half-starved  babe,  as 
she  was  delivering  it  over  to  strangers  to  care  for. 
There  are  able-bodied  men  of  this  kind  in  New 
York  who,  every  winter,  as  regularly  as  the  snow 
fidls,  commit  some  petty  offense,  that  they  may  be 
siq^ported  at  public  expense. 

When  this  disease  of  pani>erism  is  fairly  mingled 
in  the  blood  of  children,  their  condition  is  almost 
hopeless.  They  will  not  work,  or  go  to  school,  or 
tiy  to  learn  anything  useM;   thefar  fMSulties  are 
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all  bent  to  the  tricks  of  a  roving^  begging-  life ;  the 
self-respect  of  their  sex,  if  girls,  is  lost  in  child- 
hood; they  are  slatternly,  lazy,  and  dissolute.  If 
they  grow  up  and  marry,  tJiey  marry  men  of  their 
own  kind,  and  breed  paupers  and  prostitutes. 

We  know  of  an  instance  like  this  in  an  Alms-house 
in  Western  New  York.  A  mother,  in  decent  circum- 
stances, with  an  in&nt,  was  driven  into  it  by  stress 
of  poverty.  Her  child  grew  up  a  pauper,  and  both 
became  accustomed  to  a  life  of  dependence.  The 
child — a  girl — ^went  forth  when  she  was  old  enough 
to  work,  and  soon  returned  with  an  illegitimate  babe. 
She  then  remained  with  her  child.  This  child — also  a 
girl — ^grew  up  in  like  manner,  and,  occasionally,  when 
old  enough,  also  went  forth  to  labor,  but  returned 
finally,  with  her  illegitimate  child,  and  at  length  be- 
came  a  common  pauper  and  prostitute,  so  that,  when 
the  State  Oommissioner  of  Oharity,  Dr.  Hoyt,  visited, 
in  his  official  tour,  this  Poor-house,  he  found/<mr  gei^ 
eroHom  of  paupers  and  prostitutes  in  one  fiunily ,  in 
this  placet  . 

The  regular  kabUufi  of  Alms-houses  axe  bad 
enough  y  but  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to-  xne  that 
the  outside  dependents  on  an  irregular  public  charity 
are  worse.  They  are  usnaUy  better  off  tlian  the 
inmates  of  Poor-houses,  and,  therefore,  must  de- 
ceive more  to  secure  aid;  the  process  of  obtaining 
it  continually  degrades  them,  and  they  are  tempted 
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to  leave  legolar  industry  for  this  unworthy  means  of 
sapport 

^  Outdoor  relief  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
abuses  of  the  English  pauper  administration. 

We  axe  convinced  that  it  ought  to  be,  if  not  aban- 
donedy  at  least  much  circumscribed  by  our  own  Oom- 
ndssioners  of  Charities. 

Still,  private  alms,  though  more  indiscriminately  be- 
stowed,  and  often  on  entirely  unworthy  objects,  do  not, 
in  our  judgment,  leave  the  same  evil  effect  as  public 
There  is  less  degradation  with  the  former,  and  more 
of  human  sympathy,  on  both  sides.  The  influence  of 
the  giver's  character  may  sometimes  elevate  the  de- 
based nature  of  an  unworthy  dependent  on  charity. 
The  personal  connection  of  a  poor  creature  and  a  fine 
lady,  is  not  so  bad  as  that  of  a  i>anper  to  the  State. 

Still,  private  alms  in  our  large  cities  are  abused  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent.  Persons  who  have  but 
little  that  they  can  afford  to  give,  discover,  after  long 
experience,  that  the  majority  of  their  benefEu^tions 
have  been  indiscreetly  bestowed. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  thousands  of  cases  in  a 
dty  Uke  New  York,  of  unmitigated  misfortune;  of 
widows  with  large  families,  suddenly  left  sick  and 
helpless  on  the  world;  of  lonely  and  despairing 
women  struggling  against  a  sea  of  evils;  of  strong 
men  disabled  l>y  aoddent  or  sidmess;  of  young  dul- 
dxen  abandoned  or  drifting  unoared-f<Mr  on  the  streets, 
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and  how  many  of  these  are  never  wisely  assisted,  it 
seems  a  real  caliunity  that  any  person  should  bestow 
charity  carelessly  or  on  unworthy  objects. 

The  individual  himself  ought  to  seek  out  the  sub- 
jects whom  he  desires  to  rdievci  and  ascertain  their 
character  and  habits,  and  help  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  impair  their  self-respect  or  weaken  their  independ- 
ence. 

The  managers  of  the  Charity  I  have  been  describ- 
ing have  especially  sought  to  avoid  the  evils  of  alms- 
giving. While  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  is 
given  each  year  in  various  forms  of  benefiM^on,  not  a 
penny  is  bestowed  which  does  not  bear  in  its  influence 
on  character.  We  do  not  desire  so  much  to  give  alms 
as  to  prevent  the  demand  for  ahns.  In  every  branch 
of  ouiT  work  we  seek  to  destroy  the  growth  of  pau- 
perism. 

Nothing  in  appearance  is  so  touching  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  humane  as  a  ragged  and  homeless  boy. 
The  first  impulse  is  to  clothe  and  shelter  him  free  of 
cost  But  experience  soon  shows  that  if  you  put  a 
comfortable  coat  on  the  first  idle  and  ragged  lad  who 
applies,  you  will  have  fifty  half-dad  lads,  many  of 
whom  possess  hidden  away  a  comfortable  outfit,  leav- 
ing their  business  next  day,  ^^to  get  jackets  for 
nothing." 

You  soon  discover,  too,  that  the  houseless  boy  is 
not  so  utterly  helpless  as  he  looks.    He  has  a  thou* 
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sand  means  of  sapporting  himself  honestly  in  the 
streets^  if  he  wilL  Perhaps  all  that  he  needs  is  a 
small  loan  to  start  his  street-trade  with,  or  a  shelter 
for  a  few  nij^tSy  for  which  he  can  give  his  ^^  promise 
to  pay,''  or  some  comisel  and  instroctiony  or  a  few 
weeks'  schooling. 

Oar  Lodging-honse-keepers  soon  learn  that  the 
I  best  humanity  towards  the  boys  is  <^to  take,  not 
give.''  Each  lad  pays  for  his  lodging,  and  then  feels 
independent;  if  he  is  too  poor  to  do  this,  he  is  taken 
in  ^  on  trost,'*  and  pays  his  bill  when  bnsiness  is  sac- 
cessftiL  He  is  not  clothed  at  once,  unless  under  some 
peculiar  and  unfortunate  circumstances,  but  is  induced 
to  save  some  pennies  every  day  until  he  have  enough 
to  buy  his  own  clothing.  If  he  has  not  enough  to 
start  a  street-trade  with,  the  superintendent  loans 

I^Jdm  a  small  sum  to  begin  business.  - 

The  following  is  the  experience  in  this  matter  of 

"  Mr.  O'Connor,  the  superintendent  of  the  News-boy^ 
Lodging-house : — 

*'  The  HowUnd  Fund,  noticed  in  proYiooB  reports  m  haying 
been  establiehed  bj  B.  J.  HowUnd,  Esq.,  one  of  oar  Trostees* 
oontinnee  to  be  the  meang  of  doing  good.  We  have  loaned  from 
it  daring  the  nine  months  one  hnndred  and  twentj-three  dollars 
and  sii^  cents,  on  which  the  borrowers  hare  realised  three, 
hondred  and  seren  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents.  The/  have 
Ihas  made  the  handsome  phyfit  of  two  handled  and  fdtsy  per 
cent,  on  the  amoant  borrowed.  It  has  in  manj  cases  been  re- 
tained in  a  few  hoars.  We  have  loaned  it  in  sams  of  fiTe  cents 
aBdapw«id;wehaTehadbatfewdefaalteis.    Of  the  serenteen 
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dollan  and  fiftj-flve  cants  due  Ust  /ear,  six  dollikn  and  Qtty 
cents  has  been  returned,  leaving  at  tliis  time  standing  ont  eleren 
dollars  and  fire  cents."    . 

When  large  sapplies  of  shoes  and  doihing  are 
given)  it  is  nsoally  at  Christmas^  as  an  expression  of 
the  good-will  of  the  season^  or  from  some  particular 
friend  of  the  boys  as  an  indication  of  his  regard,  and 
thus  carries  less  of  the  ill  effects  of  alms  with  the 
gift 

The  very  air  of  these  Lodging-houses  is  that  of 
independence,  and  no  paujiers  ever  graduate  from 
them.  We  even  discourage  the  street-trades  as  a  per- 
manent business,  and  have,  therefore,  never  formed  a 
<^  Boot-black  Brigade,''  as  has  been  done  in  London, 
on  the  ground  that  such  occupations  are  uncertain 
and  vagrant  in  habit,  and  lead  to  no  settled  business^ 

Our  end  and  aim  with  every  street-rover,  is  to  get 
him  to  a  fEurm,  and  put  him  on  the  land.  For  this 
reason  we  lavish  our  gifts  on  the  lads  who  choose  thej 
country  for  their  work.  We  feed  and  shelter  them 
gratuitously,  if  necessary.  We  clothe  them  from  top 
to  toe;  and  the  gifts  bring  no  harm  with  them. 
These  poor  lads  have  sometimes  repaid  these  gifts 
tenfold  in  later  life,  in  money  to  the  Society.  And 
the  community  have  been  repaid  a  hundredfold,  by 
the  change  of  a  city  vagabond  to  an  honest  and  indus- 
trious &rmer. 

Our  Industrial  Schools  might  almost  be  called 
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^Beformatories  of  Pauperism!''  Nine-tenths  of  the 
children  are  beggars  when  they  enter,  but  they  go 
forth  self-respecting  and  self-supporting  young  girls. 

Food,  indeed,  is  given  every  day  to  those  most  in 
need;  but,  being  connected  thus  with  a  School,  it  pro- 
duces none  of  the  ill  effects  of  ahns.  The  subject  of 
dothes-giving  to  these  children  is,  however^  a  very 
difBUsnlt  one.  The  best  plan  is  found  to  be  to  give  the 
garments  as  rewards  for  good  conduct^  punctuality, 
and  industry,  the  amount  being  graded  by  <»&reful 
^marks'';  yet  the  humane  teacher  will  frequently  dis- 
cover an  unfortunate  child  without  shoes  in  the  winter 
snow,  or  scantily  dad,  who  has  not  yet  attained  the 
proper  number  of  marks,  and  she  will  very  privatdy 
perhaps  relieve  the  want:  knowing,  as  the  teadier 
does,  every  iK>or  family  whose  children  attend  the 
School,  she  is  not  often  decdved,  and  her  gifts  axe 
worthily  bestowed. 

The  daily  influence  of  the  Sdiool-training  in  indus- 
try and  intdligence  discourages  the  habit  of  begging. 
^The  child  soon  becomes  a;shamed  of  it,  and  when  she 

ly  leaves  school,  she  has  a  pride  in  supporting 

Gifts  of  garments,  shoes,  and  the  likCt  to  induce 
children  to  attend,  are  not  found  wise;  though  now 
and  tlien  a  £unily  will  be  discovered  so  absolutdy 
naked  and  destitute,  that  some  proper  clothing  is  a 
neoessaxy  condition  to  tliefar  even  entering  the  SdiooL 
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Somo  of  iho  teachers  very  wisely  indaoe  the  pa- 
rents to  deposit  their  little  savings  with  them^  and 
perhaps  pay  them  interest  to  encourage  saving.  Oth- 
ers, by  the  aid  of  firiendsy  have  booght  coal  at  whole- 
sale prices,  and  retailed  it  without  profit,  to  the  parents 
of  the  children. 

The  principle  throughout  all  the  operations  of  Se 
Children's  Aid  Society,  is  only  to  give  assistance 
where  it  bears  directly  on  character,  to  discourage 
pauperism,  to  cherish  independence,  to  place  the  poor- 
est of  the  city,  the  homeless  children,  as  we  have  so 
often  said,  not  in  Alms-houses  or  Asyluids,  but  on 
farms,  where  they  support  themselves  and  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation;  to  ^^take,  rather  than  give;" 
or  to  give  education  and  work  rather  than  alms;  to 
place  aU  their  thousands  of  little  subjects  under  such  i 
influences  and  such  training  that  they  will  never  needj 
either  private  or  public  charity.^ 
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HOW  BHATJt  CBIMINAI4  OHTLDBBN  BE  TREATED  f 
BEVOBICATOKIBS. 

A  OHTLDy  whether  good  or  bad,  is,  aboTe  all 
things,  an  individnal  reqmring  individual  treatment 
andcare.  Let  any  of  our  readers,  having  a  little  fellow 
given  to'  mischief^  who  had  at  length  broken  his 
neighbor's  windows,  or  with  a  propensity  to  stealing, 
or  with  a  quick  temper  which  continually  brings  him 
into  unpleasant  scrapes,  imagine  him  suddenly  put 
into  an  ^Institution''  for  reform,  henceforth  desig- 
nated as  ^<  D  "  of  <<  Class  43,"  or  as  <<  No.  193,"  roused 
up  to  prayers  in  the  morning  with  eight  hundred 
others,  put  to  bed  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  knowing 
nothing  of  his  teacher  or  pastor,  except  as  one  of  a 
dass  of  a  hundred,  his  own  little  wants,  weaknesses, 
foibles  and  temptations  utterly  unfamiliar  to  any 
one,  his  only  Mends  certain  lads  who  had  been  in 
the  place  longer,  and,  perhaps,  had  known  much 
more  of  criminal  life  than  he  himself,  treated  thus 
altogether  as  a  little  machine,  or  as  one  of  a  regiment 

What  cduld  he  expect  in  tiie  way  of  refimn  in  such 
a  caaet    He  might,  indeed,  hope  that  the  lad  would 
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feel  the^'penalty  and  disgrace  of  being  thus  impriaoned, 
and  that  the  strict  discipline  would  control  careless 
habits,  but  he  would  soon  see  that  the  chance  of  a 
reform  of  character  was  extremely  slight. 

There  was  evidently  no  personal  influence  on  the 
child.  Whatever  bad  habits  or  traits  he  had,  were 
likely  to  be  uneradicated.  The  strongest  agencies 
upon  him  were  tiiose  of  his  companions ;  and  what 
boys,  even  of  the  moral  classes,  teach  one  another 
when  they  axe  together  in  masses,  need  not  be  told. 
Were  he  to  be  there  a  length  of  time,  the  most  power- 
tal  forces  that  mould  and  form  boys  in  the  world 
outside,  would  be  absent. 

The  afBdction  of  &mily,  the  confldence  of  i 
friends,  the  hope  of  making  a  name,  and  the  desire  of] 
money  and  position — these  impulses  must  be  1 
from  the  Asylum  or  Beformatory.  The  lad's 
hope  is  to  escape  certain  penalties,  or  win  certami 
marks,  and  get  out  of  the  place.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  a  chaplain  of  rare  spiritual  gifts  may  suc- 
ceed in  wielding  a  personal  influence,  in  such  an 
Institution,  over  individual  children ;  but  this  must^ 
of  necessity,  be  unfrequent,  on  account  of  the  great 
numbers  under  his  charge. 

If  the  subject  of  a  Beformatory  be  a  poor  boy  or 
girl,  the  kind  of  work  usually  chosen  is  not  the  one 
best  suited  to  a  child  of  this  dass,  or  which  he  will  be 
apt  to  take  up  afterwards.    It  is  generally  some  plain 
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and  ea^  trade-work^  like  shoe-peggmg^  or  chair- 
bottoming,  or  pocket-boQk  mann&ctore.  The  lad  is 
kept  for  years  at  this  drudgery,  and  when  he  leaves 
[  the  place,  has  no  capital  laid  up  of  a  skilled  trade. 
He  flnds  such  employments  crowded,  and  he  seldom 
enters  them  again.  Moreover,  if  he  has  been  a  va- 
grant (as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  probable),  or  a 
a  little  sharper  and  thief  of  the  city,  or  a  boy  unwilling 
to  labor,  and  unfitted  for  steady  industry,  these  years 
at  a  table  in  a  factory  do  not  necessarily  give  him  a 
taste  for  work ;  they  often  only  disgust  him.  * 

Were  such  lads,  on  the  other  hand,  put  in  gardens, 
or  at  fiEuin-work,  they  would  find  much  more  pleasure 
in  it  The  watching  the  growth  of  plants,  the  occa- 
sional chance  for  fruit-gathering,  the  <^  spurts "  of 
work  peculiar  to  fjEuming,  the  0];>en  air  and  sunshine, 
and  dealing  with  flowers  and  grains,  with  cattle, 
horses,  and  fowls,  axe  aU  attractive  to  children,  and 
\  especially  to  children  of  this  class.  Moreover,  when 
fh^  have  learned  the  business,  they  are  sure  in  this 
country,  of  the  best  occupation  which  a  laboring  man 
can  have ;  and  when  they  graduate,  they  can  easily 
find  places  on  feunms,  where  they  will  get  good  wages, 
and  be  less  exposed  to  temptations  than  if  engaged  in 
dty  trades.  There  seems  to  me  something,  too,  in 
labor  in  the  soil,  which  is  more  medicinal  to  ^*  minds 
diseased^  than  work  in  shops.  The  nameless  physical 
and  inental  maJadies  which  take  possession  of  these 
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children  of  vice  and  poverty  axe  more  easily  cored 
and  driven  off  in  ontdoor  than  indoor  labor. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  this  is  peculiarly  true  of 
yonng  girls  who  have  begun  criminal  courses.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  such  excitement  and  stir, 
that  the  steady  toil  of  a  kitchen  and  household  seldom 
reforms  tliem. 

The  remarkable  success  of  Mr.  Pease  for  a  few 
years  in  his  labors  foi*abandoned  women  in  the  Five 
Points^  was  due  mainly  to  the  incessant  stir  and 
activity  he  inftised  into  his^^House  of  Industry,^ 
which  called  off  the  minds  of  these  poor  creatures 
firom  their  sins  and  temptations.  But^  better  than 
this,  would  be  the  idea^  so  often  broached,  of  a 
^  School  in  gardening"  for  young  girls,  in  which  they 
could  be  taught  in  the  oi>en  air,  and  learn  the  florist^s 
and  gardener's  art  This  busy  and  pleasant  labor, 
increasingly  profitable  every  year,  would  often  drive 
out  the  evil  spirit,  and  fit  the  workers,  for  paying 
professions  after  they  left  the  SchooL 

The  true  plan  for  a  Beformatory  School,  as  has  soT^ 
often  been  said,  is  the  Family  System;  that  is,  break- 
ing  the  Asylum  up  into  small  houses,  witii  little 
<^ groups"  of  children  in  each,  under  their  own  imme- 
diate ^^  director"  or  teacher,  who  knows  every  indivi- . 
dual,  and  adapts  his  government  to  the  wants  of  eachj 

The  children  cook  meals,  and  do  house-labor,  and 
eat  in  tliese  small  fionilygronps.  Each  child,  whether 
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boy  or  girl,  learns  in  this  way  sometiiing  of  house* 
keeping,  and  the  mode  of  caring  for  the  wants  of  a 
small  flamily.  He  has  to  draw  his  water,  split  his 
wood,  kindle  his  flies,  light  his  lainps,  and  take  care 
of  the  Cottage,  as  he  will,  by  and  by,  have  to  do  in 
his  own  little  ^^  shanty^  or  <^ cottage.''  Around  the 
Cottage  should  be  a  small  garden,  which  each  ^^fiEun- 
lly''  would  take  a  pride  in  cultivating;  and  beyond, 
the  larger  fEum,  which  they  all  night  work  together. 

In  a  Beformatoiy,  after  such  a  plan  as  this,  the 
children  are  as  near  the  natural  condition  as  they  ever 
can  be  in  a  public  institution.  The  results,  if  men  of 
humanity  and  wisdom  be  in  charge,  will  justify  the 
increased  trouble  and  labor.  The  expense  can  hardly 
be  greater,  as  buildings  and  outfit  will  cost  so  much 
less  than  with  the  large  establishments.  The  only  de- 
fect would,  perhaps,  be  that  the  labor  of  the  inmates 
would  not  bring  in  so  much  pecuniary  return,  as  in 
the  present  Houses  of  Befiige;  but  the  improved 
effects  on  the  children  would  more  than  counter- 
balance  to  the  community  the  smaller  income  of  the 
Asylum.  "Sot  is  it  certain  that  feum  and  garden 
labor  would  be  less  profitable  to  the  Institution. 

If  we  are  correctly  informed,  the  only  Alms-house 
which  supports  itself  in  the  country  is  one  near  llew 
Haven,  that  relies  entirely  on  the  growth  and  sale  of. 
garden  products  Under  the  Farm  and  Family  School 
tat  children,  legally  committed,  we  should  have,  un* 
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doabtedly,  a  fkr  larger  proportion  of  thorough  refomui  ; 

and  soooessesy  than  nnder  the  congregated  and  indns-  | 

trial  Asylnms. 

The  most  socoesafiil  Beformatories  of  Europe  are 
of  this  kind.  The  ^^Bauhe  Hans^'^  at  Hamburg,  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Turner's  Farm  School  at  Tower  Hill,  Eng- 
land,  show,  a  greater  proportion  of  reformed  cases  than 
any  congregated  Beformatories  that  we  are  familiar 
with.  The  Mettrai  colony  records  ninety  per  cent,  as 
reformed,  which  is  an  astonishingly  large  proportion. 
This  success  is  probably  much  due  to  the  uprit  du 
corps  which  has  become  a  tradition  in  the  school,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  loye  of  distinction  and  honor> 
able  emulation — most  powerftd  motiyes  on  the  French 
mind— have  been  cultivated  in  the  pupils. 

We  do  not  deny  great  services  and  successes  to  the 
existing  congregated  Beformatories  of  this  country. 
But  their  success  has  been  in  spite  of  their  system. 
From  the  new  Family  Beformatories,  opened  in  diflGor- 
ent  8tates,.we  hope  fbr  even  better  results. 
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WHAT  SHALL  BB  DONB  WITH  POUNDLINOSt 

SoiCB  of  our  dtizens  are  now  seeking  to  open  in 
lilew  York  a  Foundling  Asylum  to  be  conducted 
under  Protestant  influences.  A  Boman  Catholic 
Hospital  for  Foundlings  was  recently  established^ 
and  is  now  receiving  aid  flrom  the  city  treasury. 
In  view  of  these  humane  eflbrts,  attended,  as  they 
must  be,  by  vast  tepense,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
inquire  what  is  the  best  system  of  management 
attained  by  experience  in  other  countries.  Of  the 
need  of  some  peculiar  shelter  or  shelters  for  ille- 
gitimate children  in  this  city  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Those  who  have  to  do  with  the  poorer  classes 
are  shocked  and  pained  by  the  constant  instances 
inresented  to  them,  of  infants  neglected  or  aban- 
doned  by  their  motherSi  or  of  unmarried  mothers 
with  infants  in  such  need  and  desperation,  that 
infanticide  is  often  the  easiest  esciq[»e.  Something 
evidently  should  be  done  for  both  mothers  and 
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Of  the  numbers  of  illegitiinate  childrea  in  "Sew 
York,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  precision.  In 
European  oountries,  we  know  almost  exactly  the  pro- 
portion of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births.  In  Sar- 
dinia, it  is  2.09  per  cent.;  in  Sweden,  6.56;  in  Eng- 
land, 6.72;  in  France,  7.01;  in  Denmark,  9.35;  in 
AnJstria,  11.38;  in  Bavaria,  20.59.  Among  cities,  it 
is  between  3  and  4  per  cent,  in  English  dties ;  in 
-Genoa,  8 ;  in  Berlin,  14.9;  in  St.  Petersbnrg,  18.8 ;  in 
Vienna,  46.  The  general  average  of  illegitimate  to 
legitimate  children  in  Europe  is  12.8  per  cent. 

Supposing  that  the  average  in  New  York  is  the 
same  as  in  Amsterdam  or  London,  say  four  per  cent, 
there  were  in  the  five  years,  from  1860  to  1865,  out 
of  the  144,724  children  bom  (living  or  dead)  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  5,788  illegitimate,  or  an  average 
each  year  of  1,157  children  bom  out  of  wedlock. 
More  than  a  thousand  illegitimate  children  are  thus, 
in  all  probability,  thrown  upon  this  community  every 
year. 

Though  this  is  a  mere  estimate,  there  is  a  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  its  not  being  exaggerated, 
from  the  enormous  proportion,  in  New  York,  of  still- 
births, which  reached  in  one  year  (1868)  the  sum  of 
*  2,196,  or  more  than  seven  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  births.    Now,  it  is  well-known  that  the  women 
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who  are  mothers  of  iUegitimate  childrea  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  badly  attended  or  neglected  in  their 
confinement  than  mothers  in  wedlock|  and  thus  to 
goffer  under  this  misfortune. 

As  to  the  relation  of  illegitimacy  to  crime^  there 
are  some  striking  statistics  from  France.  Out  of 
6|758  persons  confined  in  the  bagnios  in  France,  there 
were.  According  to  Dr.  Parry,  in  1853|  391  illegiti- 
mate. Of  thel8,2a5  inmates  of  the  State  Prisons  in 
France  daring  the  same  time,  880  were  illegitimate, 
and  361  foundlings.  ^  One  out  of  eyery  1,300  French- 
men,''  says  the  same  authority,  <^  becomes  the  subject 
of  legal  punishment,  while  one  out  of  158  foundlings 
finds  hisway  to  theState  Prisons.'^  In  the  celebrated 
Faim-school  of  Mettrai,  accbrding  to  recent  reports, 
out  of  3,580  young  convicts  since  its  foundation,  534 
were  illegitimate  and  221  foundlings,  or  more  than 
twenty  per  cent. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  then,  that  a 
large  number  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  and 
therefore  exposed  to  great  hardship,  temptation,  and 
misery,  are  cast  out  eyery  year  on  ttus  community. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  these  unfortunate  little 
imes  die,  or,  with  their  mothers,  are  dragged  down  to 
great  depths  of  wretchedness  and  cfime. 

Whatcanbed<me£artfaemt  The  first  impulse  is, 
naturally,  to  gather  them  into  an  Asylum.  But  what 
is  the  eq^exienoe  of  Asylums  t 
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The  London  Foondling  Hospital,  one  of  the  most 
fiunoos  of  these  institationsy  was  founded  in  1740. 
During  the  ftrst  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  oat  of 
the  14,034  ohiidien  received  in  it,  only  4,400  lived 
be  apprenticed,  a  mortality  of  more  than  seventy  per 
cent  The  celebrated  St  Petersbnrg  Hospital  for 
Foundlings  contained,  between  the  years  1772  and 
1789,  7,709  children,  of  whom  0,600  died.  Between 
the  years  1783  and  1797,  seventy-six  per  cent  died* 
We  have  not,  unfortanately,  its  later  statistics.  The 
Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris,  another  well-known 
institution  of  this  dass,  was  founded  by  'Vincent  de 
Paul  in  1638.  In  the  twenty  years  ending  in  1859, 
out  of  48,525  infimts  admitted,  27,119  died  during  the 
first  year,  or  fifty-six  per  cent  In  1841,  a  change  was 
made  in  the  administration  of  this  Hospital,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  later. 

In  this  dty  there  is,  under  the  enlightened  man- 
agement of  the  Commissioners' of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, an  Infiemt  Hospital  on  BandalFs  Island,  where 
large  numbers  of  illegitimate  and  abandoned  children 
are  cared  for.  In  former  years,  under  careless  man- 
agement of  this  institution,  the  mortality  of  these 
helpless  in&nts  has  reached  ninety  to  ninety-five  per 
cent;  but  in  recent  years,  under  the  new  manage- 
ment, this  has  been  greatly  reduced.    In  1867,  out  of 
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the  928  ^^norse^B  children^''  or  children  without  their 
mothers,  who  were  received,  642  died,  or  about 
seyenty  per  cent  In  1868,  76.77  per  cent  of  these 
unfortonates  died,  and  in  1869,  70.32  per  cent ;  while 
in  the  same  hospital,  of  the  children  admitted  with 
their  mothers,  only  20.44  per  cent  died  during  that 
yeaiN— a  death-rate  less  than  that  of  the  dty  at  large, 
which  is  about  twenty-six  per  cent ;  while  in  Massa- 
chusetts, for  children  under  one  year,  it  is  about 
thirteen  i>er  cent 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  mortality  of  foundlings 
and  orphans  in  this  institution  was  reduced  in  1869 
fiom  76.79  per  cent  to  70.32.  Again,  in  1870,  a  still 
greater  reduction  was  made  to  68.99.  This  most 
encouraging  result  was  brought  about  by  the  erection 
of  an  In&nts'  Hospital  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
employment  of  a  skillftil  physician,  and,  above  all,  by 
engaging  paid  nurses  instead  of  pauper  women,  to 
take  care  of  the  children.  In  Massachusetts  the 
experience  is  equally  instructive.  ^^In  the  State  Alms- 
house," says  the  able  Secdnetary  of  the  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  ^^the  mortality  of  these  in£Emts 
previous  to  1857,  reached  the  large  proportion  of  80 
out  of  every  lOO.** 

In  the  Tewksbury  Alms-house  the  mortality  in  1860 
among  the  foundlings  was  forty-seven  out  of  fifty- 
fimr,  or  ei^^ty-seven  per  cent 

In  1867,  the  most  enlightened  eiQ>erts  in  charities  in 
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MftflBaohmietts  took  up  the  subject  of  founding  aa 
InfEUit-A^flum,  and  resolved  to  institute  one  which 
should  be  free  from  the  abuses  of  the  old  aystenu  In 
this'  new  Asylum  only  those  children  should  be 
receiyed  whose  cases  had  been  caiefrilly  investigatedi 
and  no  more  than  thirty  foundlings  were  ever  to  be 
collected  under  one  roof^  so  that  as  much  individual 
care  might  be  exercised  as  is  practicable.  Yet  even 
under  this  wise  plan  the  mortality  during  the  first  six 
months  at  the  Dorchester  A^flum  reached  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  out  of  only  thirty-six  children ;  though 
this  mortality  was  a  great  g^in  over  that  of  the  State 
Alms-houses. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  each  in&n£ 
nurse  or  care-taker,  and  that  if  you  place  these 
delicate  young  creatures  in  large  companies  together 
in  any  public  buildingi  an  immense  proportion  ftr<J  > 
sure  to  die.  When  one  remembers  the  difficulty  ox 
carrying  any  child  in  this  climate  through  the  first  and 
^second  summers,  and  how  a  slight  change  in  the  milk, 
or  neglect  of  covering,  will  bring  on  that  scourge  of  our 
'city,  diolera  infimtum,  and  how  incessant  the  watch- 
fdlness  of  our  mothers  is  to  bring  up  a  healthy  child, 
we  can  understand  why  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  foundlings,  many  of  them  fSfttally  weakened  when 
brought  to  the  Asylums,  die  in  our  public  institutions. 
Where  the  mothers  are  allowed  to  take  care  of  their 
own  children  in  the  Asylums,  as  many  survive  as  in  the 
IS 
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oatdde  world.  But  to  sapport  one  mother  for  each 
infftnt  is  an  immenfle  expense ;  so  that  two  children 
are  commonly  put  under  the  care  of  the  mother.  The 
neglect,  howeyer,  of  the  strange  child  soon  becomes 
apparent  even  to  the  casoal  visitor;  and  these  poor 
foondlings  are  often  £Eurly  starved  or  abased  to  death 
by  the  mother  forced  to  nurse  them.  The  treatment 
of  these  poor  helpless  in£Emts  by  bratal  women  in  oar 
public  institutions  is  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in 
i  tiie  history  of  human  wickedness. 

What^  then,  is  to  be  done  for  these  unfortunate 
fofondlingst  lifo  Asylum  can  afford  to  board  and  em- 
ploy one  wet-nurse  for  each  in&nt.  How  can  the 
children  be  saved  at  a  moderate  expense  t  The  feas- 
ible and  practicable  course  for  this  object  is  the 

••PLAOOTG^UT  STSTEK.'* 

>  •  ^  This  plan  has  been  in  operation  in  France  for  cen- 
turies, and  is  now  carried  out  under  a  public  depart- 
ment called  ^^XetMmo0td09^il/aiiteJjmti«y'' recently' 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Husson,  and  known  gen- 
erally as  the  Bureau  Ste.  ApoUine.  This  bureau  deals  ^ 
with  the  whole  class  of  abandoned  and  outcast  and 
destitute  infimts.  Instead  of  keeping  these  children 
I  in  an  Asylum,  this  office  at  once  dispatches  them  to 
(juirses  already  selected  in  the  country. 

The  whole  matter  is  thoroughly  organized;  there 
are  agents  to  fbrwardthe  nurses  and  children,  inspect- 
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on  to  select  naraes  and  look  after  the  in&ntsaiid  take 
charge  of  the  dUbnrsementSy  and  medical  oiBcers  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  both  children  and  nnrses, 
and  to  visit  them  monthly,  and  give  medical  attend- 
ance.  The  nurse  is  obliged  to  bring  a  certiflcate  of 
good  character  fh>m  the  Commonei  and  of  her  being 
in  proper  condition  to  take  care  of  a  foster-child.  She 
is  not  permitted  to  take  charge  of  an  infiuit  unless  her 
ownis  nine  months  old,  and  has  been  weaned*  The 
norse  is  bound  to  send  her  foster-child,  as  she  grows 
up,  to  school,  and  to  some  place  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  bureau  has  thus  relieved  a  great  number 
of  children  during  ten  years,  from  1855  to  1864,  the 
total  number  amounting  to  21,944. 

That  it  has  been  wonderfully  successflil  is  shown 
by  the  mortality,  which  is  now  only  about  thirty  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  the  same  with  the  general  death-rate 
among  young  children  in  New  York.  Under  this 
new  poor-law  administration  for  destitute  and  aban- 
doned children,  the  fiEunous  Hospital  for  Foundlings 
has  been  changed  into  a  mere  depot  for  children 
sent  to  places  and  nurses  in  the  country,  with  the 
most  happy  results  in  point  of  mortality.  Thus,  in 
1838,  the  hospital  admitted  5,322  children,  and  lost 
1,211;  in  1868,  of  5,603  admitted,  only  442  died,  or 
about  eight  per  cent.  Of  21,147  sent  to  the  countcy, 
the  deaths  were  only  1,783,  or  less  than  ten  per 
cent    Of  6,009  admitted  in  1869,  4,260  were  aban- 
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doned  children^  and  fhe  deaths  from  the  above  number 
were  495. 

The  French  administration  does  not  cease  with 
paying  the  board  of  these  foundlings  in  their  coontry 
homes;  it  looks  careftilly  after  their  dothingi  their 
edncationi  their  religions  instmctiony  and  even  their 
habits  of  economy.  The  outlay  by  the  Goyemment 
fiir  these  varions  objects  is  considerable.  In  1869,  the 
traveling  expenses  of  these  little  waifls  reached  the 
som  of  170^07  francs.  The  i>ayments  to  the  peasants 
to  induce  them  to  educate  the  foundlings  amounted  to 
85|458  fhmcs  for  the  same  year;  the  savings  of  the 
chfldren,  put  in  official  savings-boxes,  amounted  to 
394,076  flrancs,  while  15,936  flrancs  were  given  out  as 
prizes. 

The  moral  effects  have  been  encouraging.  In  1869, 
out  of  the  9,000  Hives  ttom  thirteen  to  twenty-eight 
years,  only  thirty-two  had  appeared  before  Courts  of 
Justice  for  trifling  offenses ;  thirty-two  had  shown 
symptoms  of  insubordination,  and  nearly  the  same 
number  had  been  imprisoned. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  bureau  has 
charge  of  the  whole  class  of  juvenile  i>aupers,  or  Alms- 
house children,  in  Paris,  as  well  as  foundlings,  whom 
it  treats  by  pladng  out  in  country  homes.  In  1869, 
it  thus  provided  for  and  protected  25,486  children,  of 
whom  16,845  were  fh>m  one  day  to  twelve  years,  and 
9,001  fhun  twelve  to  twenty-one  yea^    For  this  pur* 
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poee,  it  employed  two  principal  inspectors^  twenty- 
fiye  sab-inspectorsy  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  physicians.  r 

The  expense  of  this  boiean  has  been  wonderftdly  \  yj^c 
slight^  only  ayeraging  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per 
annum  for  each  child.  In  an  Asylum  the  average* 
annual  expenditure  for  each  child  could  not  have  been 
'  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  Bureau 
Ste.  ApoUine  must  be  careftdly  distinguished  from  the 
private  bureaus  in  Paris  for  assisting  foundlings, 
under  which  the  most  shocking  abuses  have  occurred, 
the  death-rate  reaching  among  their  subjects  70.87, 
and  even  ninety  per  cent. 

The  ^boarding-ouf  system  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Alms-house  system  of  Hamburg  for  years,  and  has 
proved  eminently  successful  and  economicaL  In  Ber- 
lin, more  than  half  the  paui>er  children,  and  all  the 
foundlings,  are  thus  dealt  with.  In  Dublin,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  assodations  have  pursued 
this  plan  with  destitute  orphans  and  foundlings,  with 
marked  success.  The  Protestant  Society  had,  in  1866, 
453  orphans  under  its  charge,  and  had  placed  out,  or 
returned  to  fUends,  1,256 ;  its  provincial  brandies  had 
2,208  under  their  care,  and  had  placed  out  5,374.  All 
the  orphans  placed  out  by  the  Sodety  are  apprenticed. 
Great  care  is  used  in  inspecting  the  homes  in  whidi 
diildren  are  put,  and  In  sdecting  employers.  The 
whole  Association  is  wdl  organized.    The  annual  cost 
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of  the  childien^  dividing  the  whole  expense  by  the 
number  of  children  placed  and  cared  for,  is  only  from 
fifly  dollars  to  fifly-flye  dollars  per  head«  TheBoman 
Catholic  Association^  St.  Brigid's,  is  even  more  eoo- 
'nomical  in  its  work,  as  the  labor  is  miunly  performed 
by  the  members  of  the  sisterhoods.  Within  seven 
years  Ave  hundred  children  were  taken  in  charge,  of 
whom  two  hundred  had  been  adopted  or  placed  out. 
The  children  thns  provided  for  in  country  flunilies  are 
constantly  visited  by  the  conductors  of  the  orphanage 
and  by  the  parish  priest  The  expense  of  the  whole 
enterprise  is  very  slight. 

Similar  experiments  are  bring  made  in  England 
with  pauper  children,  and,  despite  Pro!  F^wcett's 
somewhat  impractical  objections,  they  have  been 
found  to  be  successM  and  fiur  more  economical  than 
the  old  system. 

TEX  FAKILT  PLAK. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Oharities,  one 
of  the  ablest  Boards  that  have  ever  treated  these  ques- 
tions, well  observes  in  its  report  for  1868:  ^^The  tend- 
ency in  all  civilized  countries  is  toward  the  DEunily  sys- 
tem, through  (1st)  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  (2d) 
tbB  Asylum  or  Home  System;  and  ihd  mortality 
among  infiEmts  of  this  class  is  reduced  from  ninety  or 
ninely-flve  per  cent,  under  the  old  no-cystem,  firom 
toty  to  sixty  percent,  in  well-managed  Foundling 
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Hospitals,  from  ihir^  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  good  Asy- 
ImnSy  and  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  per  cent  in  good 
single  fiEunilieSy  the  last  being  scarcely  above  the  nor* 
mal  death-rate  of  all  in&nts." 

The  ^^pladng-ouf  system,  is  of  coarse,  liable  to 
shocking  abase,  as  the  experience  of  private  offlcesforl 
the  care  of  fonndlings  in  Paris,  and  recently  in  Lon-I 
don,  painftdly  shows.  It  mast  be  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  publicity,  and  under  car^td  responsibility.^ 
But  under  a  respectable  and  Mthfdl  boardof  trustees, 
with  careftil  organisation  and  inspection,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  one  thousand  illegitimate  children 
bom  every  year  in  New  York  city  should  not  be 
placed  in  good  country  families,  under  the  best  of  care 
and  with  the  prospect  of  saving,  at  least,  seven  hun- 
dred  out  of  the  thousand,  instead  of  losing  that  pro- 
portion ;  and  all  this  under  an  expense  of  about  one- 
tenth  that  of  an  Asylum.  Why  will  our  benevolent  ^ 
ladies  and  gentlemen  keep  up  the  old  monastic  ideas 
of  the  necessity  of  herding  these  unfortunate  children 
in  one  building  t  Here  there  are  thousands  of  homes 
awaiting  the  foundlings,  without  money  and  without 
price,  where  the  child  would  have  the  best  advantages 
the  country  could  afford;  or  if  it  be  too  weak  or  sick 
to  be  moved,  or  the  managers  fear  the  experiment  of 
pladng-out,  let  some  responsible  nurse  be  selected  in 
the  country  near  by,  and  the  foundling  boarded  at 
their  expense..  The  experience  of  the  Children's  Aid 
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Society  is,  that  no  children  are  so  eagerly  and  kindly 
leoeiyed  in  conntcy  fleunilies  as  infants  who  are  or- 
phans. Let  ns  not  found  in  New  York  that  most 
donbtM  institntion — a  Foundling  Asylum — ^but  use 
the  advantages  we  have  in  the  ten  ttiousand  natural 
asylums  of  the  country. 

In  regard  to  the  question^  how  tar  the  affording 
liftcilities  for  the  care  of  illegitimate  children  increases 
the  temptation  to  vicious  indulgence,  we  believe,  as  in 
most  similar  matters,  the  true  course  for  the  legislator 
lies  between  extremes.  His  first  duty  is,  of  course, 
one  of  humanity,  to  preserve  life.  Whenever  helpless 
or  abandoned  children  are  found,  the  duty  of  the  State 
is  to  take  care  of  them,  though  this  care  may,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  offer  an  inducement  to  crime.  The  danger 
to  the  child,  if  neglected,  is  certain;  that  to  the-com-. 
munity ,  of  inducing  other  mothers  to  abandon  their 
offering,  is  remote  and  uncertain.  On  the  other 
.  hand,  the  State  is  under  no  obligation  to  offer  induce- 
ments to  parents  to  neglect  their  illegitimate  children; 
it  is  rather  bound  to  throw  all  possible  responsibility 
on  those  who  have  brought  them  into  the  world. 

The  extreme  French  plan  of  presenting  ^^  turning- 
tables''  to  those  who  wished  to  abandon  their  chil- 
dren, was  found  to  increase  tbe  crime,  and  the  number 
of  such  unfortunates.  It  has  been  given  up  even  in 
Paris  itselt  The  Bnssian  Foundling  Aq^lum  in  St 
Petersburg  f6und  it  necessary  to  make  its  conditions 
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more  strict  than  they  were  in  the  beginning^  as  lax- 
ness  tended  to  encourage  sexual  vice.  The  universal 
experience  is,  that  if  a  mother  can  be  compelled  to 
care  for  her  in£eint|  during  a  month  or  two,  she  will 
then  never  murder  or  abandon  it.  But,  if  she  is  re- 
lieved of  the  charge  very  early,  she  feels  little  affec- 
tion or  remorse,  and  often  plunges  into  indulgence 
again  without  restraint.  By  requiring  conditions  and 
letting  some  little  time  x>a8S  before  the  mother  gives 
the  child  up,  she  is  kept  in  a  better  moral  condition^ 
and  made  to  feel  more  the  responsibility  of  her  posi* 
tion,  and  is  thus  withheld  fix>m  fdture  vice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  position  taken 
substantially  by  the  Kew  York  legislators,  whereby 
no  mother  could  get  rid  of  an  illegitimate  child,  ex- 
cept by  publicly  entering  the  Alms-house,  or  by 
infiEtnticide,  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  crimes  of 
fcBticide  and  child-murder.  No  doubt  the  new  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  Foundling  Asylums  contemplated 
in  New  York  will  steer  between  these  two  extremes, 
will  connect  the  mother  with  the  child  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  require  all  reasonable  conditions  before 
admitting  the  in£Emt,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  drive 
a  seduced  or  unfortunate  woman  with  her  babe  out  to 
take  her  chances  in  the  streets. 
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I         BEUGIOXJS  INSTBUOnON  FOB  STKEET-CHILDBEN. 

The  subject  of  applying  Beligion  as  a  leyer  to 
raise  up  the  class  of  neglected  children  whom  we 
have  been  describing,  is  a  difficult  one,  but  yital  to 
the  Science  of  Beform.  The  objects  of  those  engaged 
in  laboring  for  this  dass  are  to  raise  them  above 
temptation,  to  make  them  of  more  value  to  them- 
selves, and  to  Society,  and,  if  possible,  to  elevate  them 
to  the  highest  rangeoflifid,  where  the  whole  character 
is  governed  by  Beligion. 

The  children  themselves  are  in  a  peculiar  position. 
They  have  many  of  the  traits  of  children,  and  yet  are 
struggling  in  an  independent  and  hard  life,  like  men. 
They  are  not  to  be  influenced  as  a  Sunday-school 
audience  would  be,  nor  as  an  audience  of  adults. 
Their  minds  are  acute,  sharp,  and  practical;  mere 
sentiment  and  the  amiable  platitudes  of  Sunday- 
school  fti^t^ry  ATA  ni^t  f^^  ^ham.      'RhfrfiArift  getS  them 

asleep.  Bombast  goes  by  the  name  of"  ^  gas  ^  among 
fham.  Sentimental  and  affectioniM»  appeals  only 
ezdte  their  contempt  The^^^lhiEurd  fieust"  pleases  theoL 
They  know  when  the  speaker  stands  on  good  bottom. 
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If  he  has  reached  ^^hard  pan,"  his  audience  is  alwajys 
with  him. 

No  aadienoe  is  so  quick  to  respond  to  a  sudden 
turn  or  a  joke.  Their  fiEusulties  are  far  more  awake 
than  those  of  a  company  of  children  of  the  fortunate 
classes.  And  yet  they  are  like  children  in  many 
respects.  Nothing  interests  them  so  much  as  the 
dramatic:  the  truth  given  by  parable  and  illustration. 
Their  education  in  the  low  theatres  has  probably 
cultiyated  this  taste.  The  genuine  and  strong  feeling 
of  the  heart  always  touches  them.  I  have  seen  the 
quick  tears  drop  over  the  dirty  cheeks  at  the  simple 
tone  only  of  sqme  warm-hearted  man  who  had  ad* 
dressed  them  with  a  deep  feeling  of  their  loneliness 
and  desolation.  And  yet  they  would  have  <<  chaffed'' 
him  in  Ave  minutes  after,  if  they  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. They  seem  to  have  children's  receptivity; 
they  are  not  by  nature  skeptical.  They  unconsciously 
believe  in  supernatural  powers,  or  in  one  eternal 
Power.  Their  conscience  can  be  reached;  the  imagi* 
nation  is,  to  a  certiin  degree,  lively;  they  are  pecu* 
liarly  open  to  Beligion.  And  yet  their  << moral'' 
position  is  a  most  perplexing  one.  The  speaker  in. 
one  of  our  Boys'  Lodging-houses,  who  addresses  thenf, 
knows  tliat  this  may  be  the  last  and  only  time,  f6r 
years,  that  many  of  the  wild  audience  will  listen  to 
religious  truth.  To-morrow  a  considerable  portion 
will  be  scattered,  no  one  knows  where.    To-monoWy 
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perhaps  to-night,  temptation  will  oome  in  like  a  flood. 
In  a  few  hours,  it  may  be,  the  street-boy  will  stand 
where  he  must  decide  whether  he  will  be  a  thief  or 
an  honest  lad;  a  rogae  or  an  indostrioos  worker ;  the 
companion  of  burglars  and  murderers,  or  the  Mend  of 
the  virtuous.  Temptations  to  lying,  to  deceit,  to  theft, 
robbery,  lust,  and  murder  will  soon  hunt  him  like  a 
pack  of  wolves.  His  child's  nature  is  each  day  under 
the  strain  of  a  man's  temptations.  Poverty,  hunger, 
andfiriendlessnessadd  to  his  exposed  condition,  while, 
in  aU  probability,  he  inherits  a  tendency  to  indulgence 
or  crime. 

The  problem  is  to  guard  such  a  human  being,  so 
exposed,  against  powerful  temptations ;  to  raise  him 
above  them;  to  melt  his  bad  habits  and  inherited 
feuilts  in  some  new  and  grand  emotion;  to  create 
within  him  a  force  which  is  stronger  than,  and  utterly 
opposed  to,  the  selfish  greed  for  money,  or  the  attrac- 
tions of  criminal  indulgence,  or  the  rush  of  passion, 
or  the  fire  of  anger.  The  object  is  to  implant  in  his 
breast  such  a  iK>wer  as  Plato  dreamed  of— the  Love 
of  some  perfect  Friend,  whose  character  by  sympathy 
shall  purify  bis,  whose  feeling  is  believed  to  go  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  one  forgotten  by  all  others,  and 
who  has  the  power  of  deansing  from  wrong  and  sav* 
ingfrom  sin. 

The.  experience  of  twenty  years^  labor  shows  us 
fliat  what  are  called   ^moral  influences''  are  not 
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sufficient  to  solve  this  problem,  or  meet  this  want 
among  the  children  of  the  street  It  is,  of  coarse,  weU 
at  times  to  present  the  beaaty  of  virtae  and  the  ugli- 
ness of  vice;  to  show  that  honesty  brings  rewards, 
and  Msehood  pains,  and  to  sketch  the  coarse  of 
the  moral  poor  whom  fortane  has  rewarded.  Bat 
these  considerations  are  not  saffidently  strong  to 
hold  back  the  most  pressing  temptations.  Moreover, 
we  have  often  had  grave  doab^  whether  ^  the  bread- 
and-batter  piety''  was  not  too  mach  recommended  .in 
all  religious  meetings  to  children.  The  child  is  too 
continually  reminded  that  righteousness  brings  re- 
ward  in  this  world,  though  the  Master  calls  us  to 
<<take  a  yoke,''  and  ^^bear  a  cross."  The  essence  of 
the  religious  impulse  is  that  it  is  unsemsh,  an  inspira- 
tion from  above,  not  below,  a  quickening  of  the  nobler 
emotions  and  higher  aspirations.  Wherever  gain  or 
worldly  motive  comes  in,  there  spirituality  flees  away. 
We  have,  accordingly,  always  opposed,  in  our  religious 
meetings,  the  employment  of  prizes  or  rewards,  as  is 
so  common  in  Sunday  Schools,  to  strengthen  the 
religious  influence.  Experience,  as  well  as  reason, 
has  shown  us  that  all  such  motives  mingled  with 
religion  simply  weaken  its  power. 

Oonsideiing  the  ];>eculiar  position  of  these  children, 
we  have  never  set  the  value  on  what  is  usually 
described  as  ^^Beligious  Instruction''  which  many  do. 
Of  course,  there  are  certain  foundation  truths  which 
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shonld  be  taught  to  these  audiences.  But  such  sab- 
jects  as  the  Jewish  History  and  Gk>d's  Providence 
therein,  and  many  matters  contained  in  the  Old 
Testamenti  are  not  so  immediately  important  for  them 
as  the  facts  and  principles  of  Ghristianity*  And  yet 
there  are  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  seem 
pecoliarly  designed  for  the  young.  There  are  stories 
-Hsuish  as  those  of  Joseph  and  Moses  and  Samuel-^ 
which,  if  all  others  should  forget,  children  alone 
would  not  let  die.  It  does  not  seem  ini^ruction 
that  these  children  lieed,  so  much  as  inspiration. 
A  street-boy  might  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Fall  of  Man  and  the  Mood;  he  might 
repeat  the  Commandments,  and  know  by  heart  the 
Apostles^  Creed,  and  yet  not  have  one  spark  in  his 
breast  of  the  divine  fire  which  is  to  save  him  firom 
vice  and  ruin. 

What  the  child  of  the  streets,  above  all,  needs  to 
uphold  him  in  his  sea  of  troubles  and  temptations,  is 
the  knowledge  and  fidth  in  Christ  as  his  Friend  and 
Saviour. 

Chbist  can  be  presented  and  made  real  to  these 
children  as  a  perfect  Being,  the  Son  of  Ood,  who 
feels  with  all  their  misfortunes,  who  has  known  their 
temptations,  who  is  their  Friend,  and  only  demands 
noUe  hearts  and  love  firom  them,  who  lived.and  died 
fer  fhem  when  on  earth,  fliat  they  might  love  Ck>d 
and  be  saved  firom  sin. 
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It  is  the  old  Faith,  which  has  tfaiown  the  gloiy 
of  Heaven  over  millions  of  death-beds,  and  sus- 
tained uncounted  numbers  of  weak  and  hard-pressed 
men,  true  to  honor,  virtue,  and  goodness,  amid  all 
temptations  and  misfortunes.  It  has  comforted  and 
ennobled  the  slave  under  his  master's  tyranny.  If 
simply  presented,  and  with  fidth  in  Ood,  it  can  re> 
deem  the  outcast  youth  of  the  streets  fix>m  all  his 
vices  and  evil  habits,  keep  him  pure  amid  fllth, 
honest  among  .thieves,  generous  among  those  greedy 
for  money,  kind  among  the  hard  and  selfish,  and 
enable  him  to  overcome  anger,  lust,  the  habit  of  lying 
or  profanity,  and  to  live  a  simple,  humble,  Gk>d-fear- 
ing,  and  loving  life,  merely  because  he  believes  that 
this  Unseen  Friend  demands  all  this  in  his  children 
and  followers.  When  this  Faith  and  this  Love  are 
implanted  in  the  child's  mind,  and  he  is  inspired  by 
them,  then  his  course  is  clear,  and  sure  to  be  happy 
and  good. 

One  mistake  of  Sunday-school  oratory  is  fre^ 
quently  made  in  addressing  these  lads,  and  that  is,  a 
too  great  use  of  sensational  illustrations,  which  do  not 
aid  to  impress  the  truth  desired.  Attention  will  be 
secured,  but  no  good  end  is  gained.  Where  thewaTits 
of  the  audience  are  so  real  and  terrible  as  they  are 
here,  and  so  little  time  is  given  for  Influencing  them, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  word  should 
telL    There  should  be  no  rhetorical  pyrotechnics  at' 
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these  meetings.    Above  all  modes,  howeyer,  the  dra- 
xnatic  is  the  best  means  of  conveying  trath  to  their 
minds.     The  parable,  the  illustration,  the  allegory  ^ 
or  story,  real  or  fictitious,  most  quickly  strike  their 
mind,  and  leave  the  most  i>ermanent  impression. 

'  One  of  the  best  religioos  speakers  that  ever  address 
our  boys  is  a  lawyer,  who  has  been  a  funous  sports- 
man, and  has  in  bis  constitution  a  fellow-feeling  for 
their  vagrant  tastes.  I  often  £euu^,  when  he  is  speak- 
ing to  them,  that  he  would  not  object  .at  all  to  being 
a  boy  again  himself,  roving  the  streets,  ^^  turning  in'' 
on  a  bay-barge,  and  drifting  over  the  country  at  ^^  his 
own  sweet  wilL''  But  this  very  sympathy  gives  him 
a  peculiar  power  over  them;  he  understands  their 
habits  and  temptations,  and,  while  other  gentlemen 
often  shoot  over  their  heads,  his  words  always  take  a 
powerftal  hold  of  them.  Then,  though  a  man  particu- 
larly averse  to  sentiment  in  ordinary  life,  his  speeches 
to  the  boys  seem  to  reveal  a  deep  and  poetic  feelings 
for  nature,  and  a  solemn  consciousness  of  Gtod,  which 
impresses  children  deeply.  His  sportsmanly  habits 
have  led  him  to*  dosely  observe  the  habits  of  birds 
and  animals,  and  the  appearances  of  the  sky  and 
sea,  and  these  come  in  as  natural  illustrations,  pos- 
sessing a  remarkable  interest  for  these  wild  little 
vagrants,  who  by  nataie  belong  to  the  ^sporting'' 


A  man  must  have  a  boy's  tastes  to  reach  boys. 
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In  treating  of  this  sulject  of  religious  education 
for  the  youth  of  the  dangerous  classes,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  how  fax  there  should  be  religious 
expression  or  education  in  our  Public  Schools.  If 
it  were  a  tdMa  roia  here,  and  we  were  opening  a 
system  of  National  Schools,  and  all  were  of  one 
general  fiedth,  there  could  be  no  question  that  every 
*  one  interested  in  the  general  welfare,  would  desire 
religious  instruction  in  our  Public  Schools,  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  morality,  if  for  no  other 
purpose.  As  it  is,  however,  we  have  at  the  basis 
of  society  an  immense  mass  of  very  ignorant,  and, 
therefore,  bigoted  i>eople,  who  suspect  and  hate 
every  expression  even  of  our  form  of  Ohristlanity, 
and  regard  it  as  a  teaching  of  heresy  and  a  shib- 
boleth of  oppression.  Their  shrewd  and  cunning 
leaders,  knowing  the  danger  to  priestcraft  flrom 
Free  Schools,  use  this  hostility  and  the  pretense  of 
our  religious  services  to  separate  these  classes  fix>m 
the  Public  Schools.  The  priests  and  demagogues 
do  not,  of  course,  care  anything  about  the  simple 
prayer  and  the  reading  of  a  few  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  are  now  our  sole  religious  school  exer- 
cises. But  these  fhmish  them  with  a  good  pretext 
for  acting  on  the  masses,  and  give  them  ground, 
among  certain  liberal  or  indifiEorent  Protestants,  for 
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seeking  a  separate  State  support  for  the  Oatholic 
Schools. 
^      yff^^  Bible-reading  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  disoon- 
/   tinned  in  the  Schools,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
/     priests  and  the  popular  leaders  would  still  oppose  the 
Free  Schools  just  as  bitterly ;  but  they  would  not  have 
I      as  good  an  apparent  ground,  and  any  pretext  of  oppo- 
^     sition  would  be  taken  away.     The  system  of  Free 
Schools  is  the  life-blood  of  the  nation.     If  it  be  cor- 
rupted with  iniestcrafb,  or  destroyed  by  our  dissen- 
sions, our  vitality  as  a  republican  i>eople  is  gone. 
The  whole  country  would  realize  then  the  worst  fruits 
of  a  popular  gQvemment  without  intelligence.    De- 
magogism   and   corruption,  founded   on  ignorance, 
would  wield  an  absolute  lyranny,  with  none  of  the 
graces  of  monarchy,  and  none  of  the  advantages 
of  democracy.    Jarring  sects  would  each  have  their 
own  schools,  and  the   priests  would  ei\joy  an  un- 
limited control  over  aU  the  ignorant  Catholics  of  the 
country. 

Under  no  circumstance  should  the  Ftotestants  of 
the  nation  allow  the  Free  Schools  to  be  broken  up. 
Th^  are  the  foundation  of  the  Bepublic,  and  the  bul- 
wark of  Protestantism  and  civilization.  They  under- 
mine the  power  of  the  priests,  which  rests  on  igno- 
rance, while  they  leave  untouched  whatever  -  spiritual 
force  the  Boman  Oatholic  Church  may  truly  have  and 
deserve  to  have.     The  Protestants  should  sacriflce 
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everything  reasonable  and  not  vital,  to  retain  these 
blessed  agencies  of  enlightenment. 

We  respect  the  sort  of  pluck  of  the  Protestants, 
which  looks  upon  the  giving-up  of  Bible>reading  in 
the  Schools  as  being  ^^fiEdse  to  the  fli^."  But,  in  look- 
ing at  the  matter  soberly,  and  without  puguacityi 
does  spiritual  religion  lose  anything  by  giving  up 
•  these  exerdsest  We  think  not  They  are  now  of 
the  coldest  and  most  formal  kind,  and  but  little 
listened  to.  We  doubt  if  they  ever  affect  strongly  a 
single  mind.  The  religious  education  of  each  child  is 
imparted  in  Sabbath  Schools,  in  Churches,  or  Mission 
Schools,  and  its  own  home. 

The  Free  School  under  our  system  does  not  need 
any  influence  from  the  Ghurch.  The  American  trusts 
to  the  separate  sects  to  take  care  of  the  religious 
interests^  of  the  children.  We  separate  utterly  Ghurch 
and  State.  There  may  be  evils  from  this ;  but  they 
are  less  than  th^  danger  of  destroying  our  system  of 
popular  education  by  the  contests  of  rival  sects.  We 
know  how  long  every  effort  to  secure  i>opular  educa- 
tion for  England  has  been  wrecked  on  this  rock  of 
Sectarianism. 

We  behold  the  f earM  harvest  of  evils  which  she 
is  reaping  from  the  ignoranceof  the  masses,  especially 
induced  by  the  oppositions  of  sects,  who  preferred  no 
education  for  the  people  to  education  without  their 
own  dogmas. 
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We  desire  to  avoid  tiieae  calamitieB,  and  we  can 
best  do  this  by  maiking  every  reasonable  concession 
to  iterance  and  prc^dioe. 

Give  US  the  Free  Schools  without  Beligion,  rather 
than  no  Free  Schools  at  all  I 
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THX  COST  ov  FuinsHiaEirT  ASB  VBxvmnos, 

Yeby  few  people  have  any  just  appreoiatioii'of  the 

comparative  cost  of  pimishment  and  prevention  in  the 

\  treatment  of  crime.     The  writer  recalls  one  oat  of 

mimy  thoosand  instances  in  his  ezperienoe,  which 

strikingly  illustrates  the  contrast 

'     THB  BBOTHXBS. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  three  boys  (brothers),  the 
oldest  perhaps  seventeen,  applied  at  the  Newsboys' 
Lodging-house  of  this  city  for  shelter.  It  was  soon 
suspected  that  the  eldest  was  a  thief^  employing  the 
younger  as  assistants  in  his  nefarious  business.  The 
younger  lads  finally  confessed  the  &et,  and  the  older 
brother  left  them  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  Lodging- 
house.  After  a  sufficient  period  of  training,  the  two 
brothers  were  sent  to  a  farmer  in  minois.  They  were 
faithM  and  hard-working,  and  soon  began  to  earn 
mon^.  When  the  war  broke  out  they  enlisted,  and 
served  with  credit.    At  the  dose  they  passed  through 
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ISew  Yorky  and  visited  the  sapeiintendent  while  le- 
tuining  to  their  villagei  having  already  purchased  a 
fSEtfm  with  thdr  wages  and  boonly -money.  They  are 
now  well-to-dOy  respectable  fanners. 

This  ^^  prevention  ^  for  the  two  lads  cost  jnst  thirty 
dollars^  for  their  expenses  in  the  Lodging-house  were 
mainly  paid  by  themselves. 

The  older  brother  went  through  a  career  of  thiev- 
ing and  burglary.  We  have  not  an  accurate  catalogue 
of  his  various  offenses,  but  he  undoubtedly  made  away 
with  property— wasted  or  destroyed  it — ^to  the  amount 
of  two  thousand  dollars.  [We  recall  three  lads  who, 
in  one  night,  broke  into  a  house  in  Bond  Street|  and 
destroyed  or  made  away  with  property  to  the  value 
of  one  thousand  three  hundred  dollars.]  He  was 
finaUy  arrested  and  tried  for  burglary.  It  would  be 
safe  to  estimate  the  expenses  of  the  trial  and  arrest 
at  one  hundred  dollars.  He  was  sentenced  to  five 
-years  in  Sing  Sing.  Allowing  the  expenses  of  main- 
tenance  there  to  be  what  they  are  on  Blackwell's 
Island,  that  is,  about  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  month,  he  cost  the  State  while  there  some  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  not  reckoning  the  inter- 
est on  capital  and  buildings;  so  that  we  hav^  here, 
in  one  instance,  the  very  low  estimate  of  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  the  expense 
to  the  community  of  one  street-boy  unreclaimed. 
Had  the  Lodging-house  taken  hold  of  him  five  years 
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earlier,  he  ooald  have  beea  sayed  at  a  cost  of  flfteea 
dollars. 

His  brothers  have  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
community  and  defended  the  life  of  the  nation,  and 
are  still  honest  producers.  He  has  already  cost  the 
State  at  least  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  besides  much  immorality  and  bad  example, 
and  he  has  only  begun  a  career  of  damage  and  loss  to 
the  city. 

PBSYENnOir  Ain>  PUVISHiaEKT  OOMPABXD. 

Our  .criminals  last  year  cost  this  city,  in  the  Oity 
Prisons  and  Penitentiaries,  about  one  hundred  and 
one  thousand  dollars  for  maintenance  alone.  Our 
police  cost  apparently  over  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  amount  of  property  lost  or  taken  by  thieves, 
burglars,  and  others  last  year,  in  'Sew  York  dty,  and 
which  came  under  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  was 
one  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty  dollars ;  but  how  many  sums 
are  never  brought  to  their  notice  t 

The  expenses  of  the  arrest  and  trial  of  two  crimi- 
nals,  Beal  and  Van  Echten,  are  stated,  on  good  au- 
thority, to  have  been  sixteen  thousand  dollars  for  the 
first,  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  second. 

If  the  expenses  of  a  great  ^^ preventive''  institu- 
tion—such as  the  Children's  Aid  Society— be  ex- 
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aminedy  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  thousand  and 
odd  homeless  children,  boys  and  girls^  placed  in  coun- 
try homeSy  cost  the  public  only  some  fifteen  dollars  a 
head;  the  three  thousand  and  odd  destitute  little  girls 
educated  and  partly  fed  and  clothed  in  the  ^^  Indus- 
trial- Schools,''  only  cost  some  fifteen  dollars  for  each 
child  each  year;  and  the  street  lads  and  girls  sheltered 
and  instructed  in  the  ^  Lodging-houses,"  to  the  num- 
ber of  some  twelye  thousand  different  subjects,  or  an 
average  o^  say,  four  hundred  each  night,  have  been 
an  expense  of  only  some  fifty  dollars  per  head  through 
41ie  year  to  the  public 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  in  reply  to  this  by  the 
doubting,  that  all  tUs  may  be  true.  ^^  We  admit  the 
cheapness  of  preyention,  but  we  do  not  see  the  dimi- 
nution of  crime.  If  you  can  show  us  that  fewer 
young  thieves,  or  vagabonds,  or  prostitutes,  are  breed- 
ing, we  shall  admit  that  your  children's  charities  are 
doing  something,  and  that  the  cost  of  prevention  is 
the  most  paying  outlay  in  the  administration  of  New 
York  dty.'' 

To  this  we  might  answer  that  New  York  is  an 
exceptional  city — a  sink  into  which  pour  the  crime 
and  poverty  of  all  countries,  and  that  all  we  could 
expect  to  accomplish  would  be  what  is  attempted  in 
Buropean  dtios  to  keep  the  increase  of  juvenQe 
crime  down  equal  with  the  increase  of  population; 
that  the  laws  of  crime  are  shown  in  Buropean  cities 
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to  be  oonstaaty  and  that  we  ninst  expect  jiust  about 
so  many  petty  thieves  each  year,  so  many  pick- 
pocketS|  so  many  barglars,  so  many  female  vagrants 
or  prostitutes,  to  so  many  thousand  inhabitants. 

We  might  urge  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Mend 
of  humanity  to  do  his  little  i>art  to  alleviate  the  evils 
of  the  world,  whether  he  sees  a  general  diminutioii 
of  human  ills  or  not 

Buty  fortonately,  we  are  not  obliged  to  render 
these  excuses. 

TSew  York  is  the  only  large  dty  in  the  worid 
where  there  has  been  a  comprehensive  organization 
to  deal  with  the  sources  of  crime  among  children ;  an 
organization  which,  though  not  reaching  the  whole  of 
the  destitute  and  homeless  youth,  and  those  most 
exposed  to  temptation,  still  includes  a  vast  multitude 
every  year  of  the  mtfcmtsperdui  of  this  metropolis. 

This  Association,  during  nearly  twenty  years, 
has  removed  to  country  homes  and  employm^it 
about  twenty-five  thousand  persons,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  have  been  poor  and  homeless  children; 
it  has  founded,  and  still  supports,  five  Lodging- 
houses  for  homeless  and  street-wandering  boys  and 
girls,  five  bee  Beading-rooms  for  boys  and  young 
men,  and  twenty  Industrial  Schools  for  children 
too  poor,  ragged,  and  undisciplined  for  the  Public 
Schools.    We  have  always  been  oonfid^it  that  time 

would  show,  even  in  &e  statistics  of  crime  in  our 
19 
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prisons  and  police  oonrts,  the  fruits  of  these  very 
extended  and  earnest  labors.  It  required  seyeral 
years  to  properly  found  and  organize  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  and  then  it  must  be  some  ten  years — 
when  the  children  acted  upon  in  all  its  various 
branches  have  come  to  young  manhood  and  woman- 
hood— before  the  true  effects  are  to  be  seen.  We 
would  not|  however,  exclude,  as  causes  of  whatever 
results  may  be  traced,  all  similar  movements  in  be- 
half of  the  youthftil  criminal  classes.  We  may  then 
fairly  look,  in  the  present  and  the  past  few  years,  for 
the  effects  on  crime  and  pauperism  of  these  widely- 
extended  charities  in  behalf  of  children. 

CfiOfX  CHBCEBD. 

The  most  important  field  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  has  been  among  the  destitute  and  street- 
wandering  and  tempted  little  girls,  its  labors  em- 
bracing many  thousands  annually  of  this  unfortunate 
class.  Has  crime  increased  with  them  t  The  great 
offense  of  this  class,  either  as  children  or  as  young 
women,  comes  under  the  heading  of  ^^  Yagranc^'' — 
this  including  their  arrest  and  punishment,  either  as 
street-walkers,  or  prostitutes,  or  homeless  persons. 
Li  this  there  is,  during  the  i>ast  thirteen  years,  a  most 
remarkable  decrease— a  diminution  of  crime  probably 
unexampled  in  any  criminal  records  tlirou^  the 
worid.    The  rate  in  the  commitments  ""to  the  city 
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prisons,  as  appears  in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Oorrection,  runs  thns : —  . 
Of  female  vagrants,  there  were  in 


1857 8,440 

1850 5,778 

1860 5,880 

1871 


1861 8,173 

1862 2;d48 

1868 1,756 


1864 1,84S 

1860 785 

1870 671 

548. 


We  have  omitted  some  of  the  yecrs  on  aooonnt  of 
want  of  space;  they  do  not,  however,  change  tho 
steady  rate  of  decrease  in  this  offense. 

Thus,  in  eleven  years,  the  imprisonments  of 
female  vagrants  have  fiedlen  off  from  6,880  to  548. 
This,  sorely,  is  a  good  show ;  and  yet  in  that  pe- 
riod our  population  increased  about  thirteen  and 
a  hair  per  cent,  so  that,  according  to  the  usual 
law,  the  commitments  should  have  been  this  year 
over  4,700.* 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  reports  of  the  Oommission- 
ers  of  Police,  the  returns  are  almost  equally  encourag- 
ing, though  the  dassiflcatlon  of  arrests  does  not 
exactly  correspond  with  that  of  imprisonments ;  that 

*  The  popnUtion  of  New  York  increased  from  814,224,  in 
1860,  to  015,520,  in  1870,  or  onljr  about  twelye  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  prerioos  decade  was  about  fifty  per  cent. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  f  alling-off  is  entirely  in  the 
middle  classes,  who  have  remored  to  the  neighboring  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  classes  from  whichmostof  the  criminals  come  hare 
undoubtedly  incrsased,  as  before,  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

I  hare  retained  for  ten  years,  however,  the  ratio  of  the  census, 
twelre  and  a  half  per  cent. 
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iBj  a  person  may  be  arrested  for  vagrancy,  and  sen- 
tenced for  some  other  ofTensOy  and  viae  ver$d. 

The  reports  of  arrests  of  female  vagrants  ran 
thns:*- 

1861 .•$,16111867 i;»l 

1863...... 2,008    1869 1,078 

1868 ..1,728    1870 701 

1871 9U 

We  have  not,  nnf^rtonately,  statistics  of  arrests 
teacQifft  back  than  1861. 

Ano&er  crime  of  yonng  girls  is  thieving  or  i>etly 
larceny.  The  rate  of  commitm^its  rons  thns  for 
fenudess"- 


1BS9 944 

1860 890 

1861   880 

1868 1A88 


1871.. 


1864 1,181 

1865 877 


1870 746 


.572 


The  increase  of  this  crime  daring  the  war,  in  the 

years  1863  and  1864,  is  very  marked ;  but  in  twelve 

^  years  it  has  flalten  from  944  to  672,  though,  according 

to  the  increase  of  the  popalation,  it  woold  have  been 

naturally  1|076. 

Another  heading  on  the  prison  records  is  ^^  Juve- 
nile deUnquenoy,''  which  may  include  any  form  of 
;  youthftil  ofCbnse  not  embraced  in  the  other  terms. 

Under  this,  in  1860,  were  two  hundred  and  forty 
!  (240)  fiemales;  in  1870,  fifty-nine  (50). 

!  The  classification  of  commitments  of  those  under 

I  fifteen  years  only  runs  back  a  fow  years.    Thenumber 
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of  little  girls  imprisoned  the  {Must  few  years  is  as 
follows: — 

1868 40811868 2S9 

1864 295    1870 219 

1865 S75|l871... M^ 

CBDOB  CHXCKXD  AMCfSQ  THE  BOY& 

The  imprisonmenti  of  males,  for  offenses  which 
boys  are  likely  to  commit,  thongh  not  so  encouraging 
as  with  the  girls,  shows  that  juvenile  crime  is  fiurly 
under  control  in  this  city.  Thus,  ^^  Vagrancy''  must 
include  many  of  the  crimes  of  boys ;  under  this  head 
we  find  the  following  commitments  of  males : — 

1850 8,829  1 1863 i;d08  1 1865 1,850 

1860 2J08    1864 1447    1870 1440 

1871 984 

In  twelve  years  a  reduction  from  2,829  to  994,  when 
the  natoral  increase  should  have  been  up  to  3,225. 

Petty  larceny  is  a  boy's  crime;  the  record  stands 
thus  for  males: — 


1857 2,45011860 2;r75  1 1869 

1859 2,626    1865 2^7    1870 2468 

1871.. 1,978 

A  decrease  in  fourteen  years  of  502,  when  the  natu- 
ral increase  should  have  brought  the  number  to  2,861. 

Of  boys  under  fifteen  imprisoned,  the  record  stands 
thus  since  the  new  dassiflcation: — 

1864 1M|1865 i;»4|1869 Ijm 

1370 ....••1,625 1 1871 1,017 
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Of  males  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  in  onr  city 
prisonSi  the  following  is  the  record : — 

1857...^ d^milSeO ....%»07\1S68 9.927 

1859 9,686  ISei 9^408  1870 9^76 

1871 ,. 9,986 

It  often  happens  that  yonthftd  criminals  are  ar- 
rested  who  are  not  imprisoned.  The  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Police  will  give  ns  other  indications  that, 
even  here,  juvenile  crime  has  at  length  been  dimin- 
ished in  its  sonroes. 

AKKKSTS. 

The  arrests  of  pickpockets  ran  thns  shice  1861|  the 
limit  of  retoms  accessible: — 

1861 46611865 97511868 848 

1869 800    1867 845    1869 808 

1870... 97411871. 818 

In  ten  years  a  redaction  of  153  in  the  arrests  of 
pickpodcets.    , 

Li  petty  larceny  the  retams  stand  thas  in  brief:— 

1869 '....4407 1 1865 5;M0|1867 5;M9 

1870 4,909  1 1871 ...8,919 

A  decrease  in  nine  years  of  195. 
Aiiests  of  ^Is  alone,  onder  twenty  >^ 

1868 84891 1867 J»A88|  1870.... 1,998 

1871 1390 

It  must  be  plain  from  this,  that  crime  among 
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young  girls  is  decidedly  checked^  and  among  boys  is 
prevented  from  increasing  with  population. 

If  onr  readers  will  refer  back  to  these  dry  but 
cheering  tables  of  statistics,  they  will  see  what  a  vast 
sum  of  hnman  misery  saved  is  a  reduction,  in  the  im- 
prisonment .of  female  vagrants,  of  more  than  five 
thousand  in  1871,  as  compared  with  1869.  How  much 
homelessness  and  desperation  spared  I  how  much 
crime  and  wretchedness  diminished  are  expressed  in 
those  simple  figures  I  And,if  we  may  reckon  an  aver- 
1^  of  punishment  of  two  months'  detention  to  each 
of  those  girls  and  women,  we  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  saved  in  one  year  to  the 
public  by  preventive  agencies  in  this  class  of  offend- 
ers  alone. 

The  same  considerations,  both  of  econoiny  and 
humanity,  apply  to  each  of  the  results  that  appear  in 
these  tables  of  crime  and  punishment. 

Ko  outlay  of  mon^  for  public  purposes  which  any 
city  or  its  inhabitants  can  make,  repays  itself  half  so 
wen  as  its  ezpenl^  for  chariti^  which  prevent  crime 
f^nATlg  ^hjiiJTiftfi, 
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Ik  leviewing  these  long-oontinaed  efforts  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  the  elevation  of  the  neg- 
lected youth  of  this  metropolis,  it  may  aid  others 
engaged  in  similar  enterprises  to  note  in  summary 
the  principles  on  which  they  have  been  carried  out, 
and  which  account  for  their  marked  success. 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  though 
pre-eminently  a  Oharity,  this  Association  has  always 
sought  to  encourage  the  principle  of  Self-help  in  its 
benefldarieSy  and  has  aimed  much  more  at  promoting 
tibis  than  merely  relieving  suffering.  All  its  branches, 
its  Industrial  Schools,  Lodging-houses,  and  Simigra- 
tion,  aim  to  make  the  children  of  the  poor  better  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves;  to  give  them  such  a 
training  that  they  shall  be  ashamed  of  begging,  and 
of  idle,  dependent  habits,  and  to  place  them  where 
their  associates  are  self-respecting  and  industrious. 
Ko  institution  of  this  Society  can  be  considered  as  a 
shelter  for  the  dependent  and  idle.  All  its  objects  of 
diarity  work,  or  are  trained  to  work.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  this  effort  brings  after  it  none  of  the 
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bad  fruits  of  mere  alms-giving.  The  poor  do  not  be- 
come poorer  or  less  self-reliant  nnder  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  contmnaUy  rising  out  of  their  con- 
dition and  making  their  own  way  in  the  world.  The 
laborer  in  this  field  does  not  feel,  as  in  so  many  other 
philanthropic  caoses,  doubtftd,  after  many  years  of 
labor,  whether  he  has  not  done  as  much  ii\jnry  as 
good.  He  sees  constantly  the  wonderfol  effect  of 
these  efforts,  and  he  knows  that,  at  the  worat,  they 
can  only  fiedl  of  the  best  froit,  bnt  certainly  cannot 
have  a  bad  result. 

From  the  commencement  our  aim  has  been  to  put 
these  charitable  enterprises  in  harmony  with  natoral 
and  economic  laws,  assured  that  any  other  plan  of 
philanthropy  must  ev^tually  fail.  In  this  view  we 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  immense  demand  fi>r 
labor  through  our  rural  districts,  which  alone  gives  a 
new  aspect  to  all  economical  problems  in  this  country. 
Through  this  demand  we  have  been  enabled  to  accom- 
plish our  best  results,  with  remarkable  economy.  We 
have  been  saved  the  vast  expense  of  Asylums,  and 
have  put  our  destitute  children  in  the  child's  natural 
place— with  a  family.  Our  Lodging-houses  also  have 
avoided  the  danger  attending  such  places  of  shelter, 
of  becoming  homes  for  vagrant  boys  and  girls.  They 
have  continually  i>assed  their  little  subjects  along  to 
the  country,  or  to  places  of  work,  often  foroing  them 
to  leave  the  house.     In  requiring  the  small  payments 
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far  lodging  and  mealSy  they  put  the  beneficiaries  in 
an  independent  position,  and  check  the  habits  and 
spirit  of  iMiuperism.  The  Evening  School^  the  Sav- 
ings-bank, and  the  Beligious  Meeting  are  continually 
acting  on  these  children  to  raise  them  from  the  va- 
grant dass.  The  Industrial  Schools,  in  like  manner, 
are  seminaries  of  industry  and  teachers  of  order  and 
self-help. 

All  the  agencies  of  the  Society  act  in  harmony 
with  natural  laws,  and  touch  the  deepest  springs  of 
life  and  character.  The  forces  underlying  them  are 
the  strongest  forces  of  society— BeUgion,  Education, 
Self-respect,  and  love  of  Industry;  these  are  con- 
stantly working  upon  the  thousands  of  poor  children 
under  our  charge.  Thus  founded  on  simple  and 
natural  principles,  the  Society  has  succeeded,  because 
very  earnest  men  and  women  have  labored  in  it, 
and  because  its  organization  has  been  remarkably 
complete. 

The  employ. ^9  have  entered  into  its  labors  princi- 
pally from  love  of  its  objects,  and  then  have  been 
retained  by  a  just  and  liberal  treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  Trustees,  and  by  each  being  made  responsible  for 
his  department,  and  gaining  in  the  community  some- 
thing of  the  honor  which  attends  successM  work. 

A  strict  system  of  accountability  has  been  main- 
tained, st^  by  step,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
ezecutive  officer.    Of  many  engi^ged  in  the  labors  of 
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this  Assodatioiiy  it  caa  be  truly  said,  that  no  bnsiiiess 
or  oommeroial  house  was  ever  more  fiuthfally  and 
earnestly  served,  than  this  charity  has  been  by  them. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  have  poured  forth  for  it  more 
vitality  and  energy  than  they  would  ever  have  done 
for  their  personal  interests.  They  have  toiled  day 
and  night,  week-days  and  Sundays,  and  have  been 
best  rewarded  by  the  fruit  they  have  beheld.  The 
aim  of  the  writer,  as  executive  officer,  has  been  to 
select  just  the  right  man  for  his  place,  and  to  make 
him  feel  that  that  is  his  profession  and  life-calling. 
Amid  many  hundreds  thus  selected,  during  twenty 
years,  he  can  recall  but  two  or  three  mistaken  choices, 
while  many  have  become  almost  identified  with  their 
labors  and  position,  and  have  accomplished  good  not 
to  be  measured.  His  principle  has  been  to  show  the 
utmost  respect  and  confldence,  but  to  hold  to  the 
strictest  accountability.  ITot  a  single  employe^  so  fox 
as  he  is  aware,  in  all  this  time,  during  his  service,  has 
ever  wronged  the  Society  or  betrayed  his  trust  One 
million  of  dollars  has  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  officers  of  this  Association  during  this  period,  and 
it  has  been  publicly  testified*  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Williams,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank, 
that  not  a  dollar,  to  his  knowledge,  has  ever  been 
misappropriated  or  squandered. 

*See  tesitinonjr  beidre  the  Committee  on  Charitiee  of  the 
Beoftte  of  New  Tork,  ISTl. 
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^  A  most  important  element  of  the  success  of  this 

Charity  have  been^  of  conrse^  the  character  and  in- 
^  flnence  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  these  gentlemen  without 
seeming  to  use  the  language  of  compliment;  but,  in 
making  known  to  other  cities  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  so  successM  in  this,  it  must 
always  be  remembered  what  the  character  of  trustees 
should  be,  who  bear  upon  their  shoulders  so  impor- 
tant a  trust  These  men  are  known  through  the  city^ 
and  indeed  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  as  show- 
ing in  their  lives  a  profound  and  conscientious  convic- 
tion  of  the  responsibility  which  wealth  and  ability 
are  under  to  the  community.  They  are  the  best  rep- 
zesentatiyes  of  a  class  who  are  destined  to  give  a  new 
character  to  our  dty — men  of  broad  and  liberal  views 
on  matters  of  practical  religion,  fdU  of  humanity,  sens- 
ible and  judicious,  educated  to  appreciate  culture  and 
art,  as  well  as  business,  with  the  true  gentleman's 
sense  of  self-respect  and  respect  for  others,  a  profound 
and  earnest  spirit  of  piety,  and  that  old  Puritan  pe^ 
severance  which  causes  them  not  ^^  to  turn  their  hand 
\  trcm  the  plow,"  however  disagreeable  the  task  before 

them  may  be.  Such  men,  when  once  morally  imbued 
with  the  needs  of  a  caifte,  could  make  it  succeed 
against  any  odds. 

Two  or  three  men  of  their  position,  wealthy  and 
abilityi  who  should  take  the  moral  interests  of  any 
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class  of  our  population  on  their  hands,  and  be  in 
earnest  in  the  thing,  could  not  £ftil  to  accomplish  great 
results.  When  they  began  to  appear  in  our  Board,  I 
felt  that,  under  any  sort  of  judicious  manasfement,  it 
was  morally  certain  we  should  perfect  a  wide  and 
permanent  organization,  and  secure  most  encouraging 
results. 

A  great  service,  which  has  been  accomplished  by 
these  gentlemen,  has  been  in  tabulating  our  accounts, 
and  putting  them  under  a  most  thorough  qrstem  of 
examination  and  checking,  and  in  allotting  our  yari- 
ous  branches  to  each  trustee  for  inspection.  Many  of 
the  trustees,^  also,  have  their  religious  meetings  at 
tlie  Lodging-houses,  which  th^  individually  lead  and 
take  charge  of  during  the  winter.  They  are  thus 
brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  children.  -       \ 

To  no  one,  however,  is  the  public  so  much  indebted 
as  to  our  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  this  charity  has  been  the 
dearest  object  of  his  public  efforts,  the  field  of  his 
humanity  and  religion.  During  all  this  time  he  has 
managed  gratuitously  the  flnancial  affairs  of  the  So- 
ciety; begged  money  when  we  were  straitened,  and 
borrowed  it  when  temporarily  embarrassed;  never  for 
a  moment  doubting  that,  if  the  work  were  fedthflilly 
done,  the  public  would  support  it.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  (1872),  having  spent  over  a  million  of  dollars^ 
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*  and  reqnirmg  now  some  one  hundred  and  seventy-flve 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  our  yarious  branches, 
we  find  ourselves  without  a  dollar  of  debt. 

'  THB  8BCTABIAK  DAITQSn. 

One  rock,  which  the  manager  of  such  a  moTement 
must  always  steer  dear  o^  is  the  sectarian  difficulty. 
He  must  ignore  sects,  and  rest  his  enterprise  on  the 
broadest  and  simplest  principles  of  morality  fli^d 
religion.  The  animating  force  must  be  the  religious, 
especially  the  ^^ enthusiasm  of  humanity"  shown  in 
the  love  for  Christ,  and  for  all  who  bear  His  image. 
But  dogmatic  teachings,  and  disputations,  and  sec- 
tarian ambitions,  are  to  be  careftdly  eschewed  and 
avoided  in  such  efforts  of  humanity.  The  public  must 
learn  gradually  to  associate  the  movement,  not  with 
any  particular  sect  or  church,  but  with  the  feeling  of 
humanity  and  religion— the  very  spirit  of  Ohrist 
Himself! 
^  /  An  essential  thing,  and  often  very  disagreeable,  to 

the  earnest  worker  in  it,  is  to  give  the  utmost  publicity 
to  all  its  operations.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  such 
a  charity  depends  for  support  and  Mends,  not  on  an 
organized  private  association,  but  on  the  whole  public. 
They  need  to  know  all  its  doings;  this  is  often  the 
only  way  of  reminding  them  of  their  duty  in  this  field. 
Moreover,  the  moneys  spent  are  public  trusts,  and  all 
that  relates  to  their  uses  should  be  publidy  known. 
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Oradnally,  b;  publicity,  the  general  oommnnity  ocoie 
to  have  sometiiing  of  the  same  moral  Interest  in  the 
enterprise,  that  the  special  attendants  of  a  church 
have  in  its  weLhre;  and  it  becomes  a  truly  public 
interest.  Toattain  this,  the  press  should  be  the  great 
agency,  as  well  as  the  pulpit,  wherever  practicable. 
Annual  rqxxrts,  designed  for  all  classes,  wherein 
there  are  figures  for  the  statistical,  fiicts  for  the 
doubting,  incidents  for  the  young,  and  principleA 
stated  for  the  thoughtftil,  should  be  scattered  tatr  and^ 
wide. 

As  the  organization  grows.  State-aid  should  be 
secured  for  a  portion  of  its  expenses,  that  a  more  i>er- 
manent  character  may  be  given  it,  and  it  may  not 
be  suddenly  too  much  crippled  by  a  business  depres- 
sion or  disaster. 

Of  the  modes  in  which  money  should  be  raised,  I 
have  already  spoken.  In  all  these  matters,  the  general 
rule  of  wisdom  is  to  avoid  ^<  sensation,"  ani*  to  trust  to 
the  settled  and  reasonable  conviction  of  the  public, 
rather  than  to  temporary  feeling  or  excitement. 

Founded  on  such  principles,  and  guided  by  men 
of  this  character  and  ability,  and  by  those  of  similar 
purposes  who  shall  come  after  them,  there  seems  no 
good  reason  why  this  extended  Charity  should  not 
scatter  its  blessings  fbr  generations  to  come  through- 
out this  ever-increasing  metropolis. 
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f  To  those  DOW  serving  in  it,  no  ihonght  can  be 
sweeter^  when  their  ^^change  of  goard''  oomes,  than 
that  the  hmnble  organization  of  humanity  and  Chris- 
tian kindness,  which,  amid  many  labors  and  sacrifices, 
they  aided  to  fonnd,  will  spread  good-will  and  in- 

'  telligence  and  relief  and  religions  light  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nnfortonate  and  the  needy,  long  years 
after  even  their  names  are  forgotten ;  and  for  monu- 
ment or  record  of  their  work,  they  cannot  ask  for 
more  enduring  than  young  lives  redeemed  fh>m  crime 
and  misery,  and  young  hearts  purified  and  ennobled 
by  Christ,  and  many  orphans'  tears  wiped  away,  and 
wounds  of  the  lonely  and  despairing  ^^little  ones''  of 
the  world  healed  through  instrumentalities  which 
thi^  assisted  to  jdant,  and  which  shall  continue  when 
they  are  long  gone 
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The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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